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Editorial 


PC 


A RECENT LETTER ACCUSED North & South of having 
“gone South” and become “politically correct.” P’'ve addressed 
the former in an earlier editorial, so let’s consider the latter. 

“Political correctness” means different things to differ- 
ent people. Most commonly it refers to the attempted impo- 
sition by certain liberals of some standardized left-wing set 
of attitudes. The right also has its sacred cows, positions re- 
garded as beyond criticism. There is even a neo-Confederate 
version, in which it is a given that slavery had nothing to do 
with the Civil War. I suspect though that most Southerners 
who once held this notion have abandoned it, as they real- 
ized that acknowledging the causal significance of slavery to 
the onset of war is not the same thing as admitting that great 
grandpappy was motivated by his undying love of the pecu- 
liar institution. 

I should make it plain that I abhor the imposition of 
any form of correctness, from whatever part of the politi- 
cal spectrum. I remember an earlier letter, in which we 
were taken to task because an author used the term “Na- 
tive American.” On that occasion I responded that I too pre- 
ferred the term “Indian” as being no more of an historical 
misnomer, and having the added virtue of contemporary 
(1860s) usage. However, I also said I wasn’t about to draw up 
some list of terms that could or could not be used by our 
contributors, which would in itself be an appalling form of 
“correctness.” Then there’s the letter in this issue whose au- 
thor opines that any negative comment on Jefferson Davis is 
unacceptable. To paraphrase a nineteenth century German 
gentleman, “Idiots of the world unite, you have nothing to 
lose but your ability to think.” 

Which puts me in mind of yet another letter (we get all 
sorts), in which I was asked if I was a Marxist. I readily ad- 
mitted that I was, but that it was Groucho whom I esteemed, 
not Karl. After all, when all of the latter’s qualifications and 
reservations concerning his central thesis (“all history is the 
history of class struggle....) are taken into account, his theory 
boils down to the notion that “economics is jolly important.” 
Goshamighty, Karl, who woulda guessed? Groucho, on the 
other hand, offered such gems as, “Youre as young as the 
woman you feel,” surely a more profound comment on the 
human condition! 

So there you have it. In the space of less than four hun- 
dred words I’ve probably managed to annoy liberals, neo- 
Confederates, Marxists, and women. Politically correct, indeed!! 


JOSHUA CHAMBERLAIN 

I bring an error to your attention since it 
concerns fairly well known facts and thus 
could/should have been caught. It does not af- 
fect the substance of the piece, but I hate to see 
avoidable errors in the pages of your splendid 
journal. 

“Becoming Joshua Chamberlain” [NeS, 
5, #2] states that Chamberlain was named af- 
ter James Lawrence who died after “a desper- 
ate battle with the British on Lake Erie in 1813.” 
Lawrence did not die (or even fight) in the 
Battle of Lake Erie. Oliver Hazard Perry fought 
and won that battle on Sept. 10, 1813, flying 
his “Don’t Give Up the Ship” flag in the 
Lawrence, named in honor of James Lawrence. 
The ship was shot to pieces and Perry had (fa- 
mously) to be rowed to Niagara to complete 
his victory. 

Lawrence was defeated and mortally 
wounded on June 1, 1813, by the British frig- 
ate Shannon (Captain Broke). Lawrence had 
foolishly decided to seek battle with the Shan- 
non just outside Boston even though Lawrence 
had been in command of his frigate (Chesa- 
peake) for only a few days and his crew was 
quite raw and untrained. Broke had com- 
manded Shannon for over six years, and his 
crew was thoroughly drilled in all aspects, in- 
cluding gunnery. The fight went as one would 
expect and was a total fiasco for the Ameri- 
cans. Lawrence repeatedly called “Don’t give 
up the ship” as he lay bleeding to death, but 
the ship surrendered and was eventually bro- 
ken up in England. Lawrence became a hero 
for taking an unnecessary and utterly foolhardy 
risk (with predictable results), but Broke did 
give him a burial with full naval honors. 

Chesapeake had to be one of the most ill- 
starred ships that ever sailed. In 1807, under 
James Barron, she reported ready for sea when 
she was not and sailed with seaman on board 
whom the British were known to be seeking as 
deserters. Barron made no effort to clear her 
littered decks for action as the British Leopard 
approached and eventually fired on Chesa- 
peake. Unable to fight, Barron was forced to 
surrender and allow the sailors to be taken. He 
was court-martialed and suspended for five 
years. The court included Stephen Decatur 


" Crossfire 


who was contemptuous of Barron’s conduct. 
A long-festering enmity ensued, culminating 
in a duel on March 22, 1820, in which Decatur 
was mortally wounded. So Chesapeake was 
twice surrendered to the British after foolish 
and one-sided fights, was the featured player 
in one of the most humiliating episodes of US 
military history, and was broken up for her 
timbers. Her last commander died unneces- 
sarily. A prior commander was incompetent 
and removed from duty but managed to kill 
one of America’s heroes. A ship named for her 
last commander was shot from under Perry. A 
lot of bad karma connected to one ship! 
—Jeff Moran, via email 


DUMBING DOWN OF AMERICA 

Dr. Freehling’s article “Why Civil War 
History Must Be Less Than 85 Percent Mili- 
tary” [NeS, vol. 5, #2] illuminates a serious 
problem facing academia and the Civil War 
community. It is more than the New Social 
History, illogical bottom-up methodologies, or 
PC-ism. We are facing a knowledge-killing 
virus for which no cure is apparent. When I 
hear that more than half of Virginia college 
freshmen believe that the Civil War was fought 
against England and that they aren’t sure who 
won, I get the sense that the PC crowd has fer- 
tile ground for spreading the infection. 

Knowing that there now is a decade of 
teachers educated in politically correct 
academia, it can be surmised that a cure may 
not be put into effect until long after they re- 
tire in twenty-five years. Freehling cites the PC 
obsession with slavery. I witnessed it first hand 
at a recent book signing when a twelve-year- 
old stated his conviction that ninety-nine per- 
cent of Southerners were slaveholders. Worse 
yet, the boy believed that Northerners were 
completely unified in their opposition to sla- 
very and that they were better than Southern- 
ers because of it. His father told me the boy’s 
sixth grade teacher was a recent liberal arts 
college graduate. Fortunately, we were at a Civil 
War bookstore. Facts in print quickly changed 
the boy’s understanding. His greatest amaze- 
ment was in learning that there was Northern 
dissent. He’d never heard of Know-Nothings, 
Copperheads, Peace Democrats, or Congress- 
man Vallandigham’s arrest. William Lloyd 
Garrison being stoned in Boston for support- 
ing abolition and Lincoln’s fears about not 
being re-elected were complete surprises. 
Blacks fighting for the Confederacy nearly 
short-circuited him, but, his curiosity piqued, 
he headed for the bookshelves. 

Dr. Freehling is correct about the need for 
understanding non-military issues as a con- 
text for military events. American culture in 
the 19th century, and the war’s causes and cir- 
cumstances, were complex. Polar beliefs com- 
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peted in every region and sub-region. PCers 
believe that it was simple and that slavery was 
the only issue; Northerners always were the 
good guys and Confederates were evil. They 
can believe what they wish, but the moral obli- 
gation is historical accuracy. Many adults are 
clueless, too. There was a woman who thought 
the infantry horn on my kepi was a Christmas 
ornament and a man who thought it meant I 
was a bugler. Is 15 percent enough space for 
non-military issues? Given the challenges we 
face, there is a need for more ammo to undo 
the mis-education disseminated in our schools 
and to the general public. It won’t be easy now 
that half of our colleges no longer require 
American History or Western Civ as a core part 
of their curricula. —Jack Maples 
Author, RECONSTRUCTED YANKEE 
Manassas, Virginia 


COLD HARBOR: ANATOMY OF A BATTLE 


ARTA CHURCH 


Ne&S, Volume 5, #2. 


ANOTHER INTO THE FOLD 

I recently picked up a copy of your maga- 
zine [Ne&S, vol. 5, #2] at Barnes & Noble book- 
store. Having read it from cover to cover ’m 
thoroughly impressed with the quality of the 
articles. The biography of Chamberlain was ex- 
cellent and the article on the Battle of Cold 
Harbor was superb. The color maps were real 
quality and gave me a very good insight as to 
the overall scope of the battle. 

Because I’m an exceptionally hardnosed 
Civil War reenactor, my demands are high when 
it comes to the history of the conflict; your 
magazine has exceeded my standards. There- 
fore I have enclosed a check for one year’s sub- 
scription. 

—Bruce Chapman (aka Luther Groom, 
private in the 21st Miss., Co. H) 
Worchester, Massachusetts 
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BATTLE OF COLD HARBOR 

I recently had the opportunity to read a 
fine article in N&S, vol. 5, #2, written by Gor- 
don Rhea about the Battle of Cold Harbor. But 
I would like to correct an error in regard to the 
young color bearer who died defending his flag. 
His name was not Woodman, it was Woodrum. 
Sergeant George “Allen” Woodrum ( he appar- 
ently went by Allen ) was the color bearer for 
the 26th Virginia Infantry, Company D, Colo- 
nel George Edgar’s battalion. He was a distant 
cousin of mine, and I have done extensive re- 
search about him and our family. His name is 
correctly spelled in Colonel Edgar’s account of 
the battle, though he relates that Allen tried to 
conceal the flag in his uniform, out of sight, as 
he was dying, placing his body between it and 
his enemies. A Union soldier was awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor for capturing 
this flag, though from what I understand it is 
now in a Richmond museum. 

—Dona L. Woodrum Schlesser, via email 

McCLELLAN 

The “Crossfire” section of your fine maga- 
zine is frequently as interesting and informa- 
tive as the many well-researched and -reasoned 
articles. A recent letter illustrates the point. 
Stephen Sears is too restrained in his response 
to the attack on his article “Glendale: Oppor- 
tunity Squandered” (North & South, vol. 5, #1) 
by Maurice D’Aoust. Mr. D’Aoust attributes 
Mr. Sears’ evaluation of George B. McClellan’s 
actions at Glendale to an anti-McClellan bias, 
and provides his own positive assessment of 
the general’s conduct. A few brief points show 
that Sears’ criticism is based on fact rather than 
emotion or prejudice. McClellan may indeed 
deserve credit for the 
Federal dispositions in 
the Frayser’s Farm/Glen- 
dale/White Oak Swamp 
vicinity that resulted in 
a successful holding ac- 
tion (although whether 
Stonewall Jackson’s fail- 
ure to negotiate the 
swamp was due to propi- 
tious Federal tactics or, 
instead, to a combination 
of fatigue-induced lassi- 
tude and ignorance of the 
terrain will probably 
never be resolved). But 
McClellan departed the battlefield without 
placing any officer in overall command. Hap- 
pily for the Army of the Potomac, three other- 
wise undistinguished officers—Franklin, 
Sumner, and Heintzelman—overcame their 
deficiencies on this day to cooperate suffi- 
ciently to prevent a potentially disastrous de- 
feat. That, however, was in spite of McClellan’s 
violation of a cardinal rule of command which 
any West Point plebe is familiar with. For this 
alone he deserves censure. His only correct 
choices were (1) to stay on the field and coor- 


dinate the sectors himself or (2) to place one 
officer in his stead to do the same. His choice 
of a third, unacceptable approach almost 
doomed his army to disaster. 

Mr. D’Aoust also attacks Mr. Sears’ char- 
acterization of the Union army’s movement 
during that week as a retreat. The answer to 
this, too, is simple. On June 25, 1862, the army 
was within view of its objective, Richmond, and 
was planning its final assault. On July 1, 1862, 
it was many more miles removed from the 
Confederate capital. Even at the time, several 
of McClellan’s subordinates vehemently pro- 
tested the movement as a withdrawal, rather 
than the term favored by McClellan apologists 
then and now, i.e., a “change of base.” While 
McClellan may well have contemplated an of- 
fensive from this more distant position at some 
earlier date, the record is devoid of any evi- 
dence that he intended to do so in the several 
weeks following July 1, aside from his inces- 
sant, almost pathological calling for additional 
troops. 

Mr. Sears’ article is, in short, clearly 
founded on facts and not on bias. One could 
hardly deny him the right to hold a jaundiced 
view of the Little Napoleon’s actions, however. 
Even a cursory reading of McClellan’s papers 
leaves one with the indelible image of a gen- 
eral far less concerned with winning battles 
against the enemy than with the Lincoln ad- 
ministration, and one whose command deci- 
sions were motivated largely by the fear of risk- 
ing his army in a pitched fight. Mr, Sears, 
having edited those papers, must justifiably 
have come to this entrenched view long ago. 

—John Foskett, Boston, Massachusetts 


LONGSTREET 


I found Stephen Sears’ article “We Should 
Assume the Aggressive” [Ne&S, vol. 5, #4] on 
Lee and the deliberations leading to the inva- 
sion of Pennsylvania to be most interesting. 
However, I find that once again someone must 
come to the rescue of “Old Pete.” At one point 
Mr. Sears writes “With the death of Stonewall 
Jackson, Lieutenant Genenerl James Longstreet 
became Lee’s senior lieutenant...” Longstreet’s 
comission as lieutenant general pre-dated that 
of Jackson by one day, a deliberate act by Lee, 
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and thus he had ALWAYS been Lee’s senior 
lieutenant. An historian such as Mr. Sears 
should not make such a mistake. 

—Barbara Raup, via email 


STEPHEN SEARS RESPONDS: My intent here, of 
course, was to equate Jackson and Longstreet 
as Lee’s two senior advisers. I should have 
phrased it more precisely. 


LEE’S RATIONALE 

With regard to Stephen Sears’ article “We 
Should Assume the Aggressive” I differ with the 
author’s view of General Lee’s reasoning re- 
garding the merits of the Northern invasion, 
and with Lee’s justification for undertaking the 
excursion. 

The figures that Sears cites showing Lee’s 
intelligence having reported reinforcements of 
36,000 troops for Hooker’s army sounds like 
someone was cooking the books to defend a 
position. We know that the Confederate intel- 
ligence system, with its moles in federal gov- 
ernment offices, operated smoothly passing 
data to operatives in Washington who sent the 
info down the Secret Line through Southern 
Maryland to Richmond and to Lee’s headquar- 
ters usually within 24 to 48 hours. We also 
know that at Chancellorsville Lee was outnum- 
bered roughly 134,000 to 61,000. In addition, 
we know that at Gettysburg, those figures were 
a lot closer: about 95,000 to 75,000. 

Therefore, Lee’s argument to Seddon, as 
portrayed by Sears, that Hooker was in fact 
going to have an even greater advantage in 
numbers in the period following Chancellors- 
ville, does not hold water. Furthermore, given 
the effectiveness of their intelligence system, 
Lee and Seddon would have known that the 
Union army would soon muster out a sizable 
number of troops. Surprisingly, Sears seems 
to accept Lee’s figures and argument to Seddon 
without question. 

Lee’s reasoning for wanting to invade the 
North rather than reinforce armies in the West 
must come under scrutiny as well. The 
Vicksburg scenario in Lee’s argument as pre- 
sented by Sears is faulty. Grant was vulnerable 
to attack if the Confederates reinforced 
Johnston and Pemberton, and he knew it. In 
fact, Grant was pleasantly surprised that rein- 
forcements did not make the easy trip from 
Bragg’s army in Tennessee down into Missis- 
sippi. Grant set up General Grenville Dodge’s 
spy network to provide early warning of such 
a move, but it never came. 

Another aspect of Lee’s argument against 
sending troops to Mississippi is dubious. Lee 
implied that Pemberton would not put the 
troops to good use. We should remember, 
however, that Pemberton came out of his 
Vicksburg stronghold to attack Grant, while 
Johnston sat on his hands and did not join in 
the fray. The point is that Lee may have used 
Pemberton asa foil because he did not want to 
part with his troops. 


In summary regarding Vicksburg, Grant 
was vulnerable (his subordinate commanders 
were not in favor of the daring and risky plan 
of campaign), but the Confederate high com- 
mand failed to take advantage of his vulner- 
ability. A good portion of the blame must go 
to Lee who used his prestige and influence to 
argue against sending reinforcements. Further- 
more, Lee, Davis, and Seddon should have rec- 
ognized that the aggressive Grant should have 
been the immediate target of opportunity, not 
the defeated and now docile Hooker. With 
hindsight we know that if Grant had been de- 
feated in the West, in all likelihood he would 
not have come East to take over Union forces. 
Play that string out, and you see that the North 
would have had to end up suing for peace be- 
cause the war would have dragged on endlessly. 

I do not buy the argument that Lee had 
the best interest of the Confederacy in mind. 
No matter how you cut it, Lee’s first love and 
loyalty was to his state of Virginia, and his en- 
tire focus once he took command of the Army 
of Northern Virginia was his home state and 
surrounding environs. Lee could have sent re- 
inforcements to Bragg in Tennessee while Bragg 
reinforced Johnston and Pemberton in Missis- 
sippi. In the meantime, Lee could have waited 
on Hooker, who was not going to move too 
quickly after his humiliating defeat at 
Chancellorsville, or he could have held him off 
in the event that Hooker generated enough 
fortitude to attack. Once Grant was defeated 
in the West, the situation for the Union would 
have begun to fall apart. 

Mr. Sears makes a good argument in de- 
fense of Lee’s rationale for the Northern inva- 
sion, however Lee’s lack of flexibility regard- 
ing the other theaters of warfare in the 
Confederacy and his, Davis, and Seddon’s myo- 
pia concerning Grant’s vulnerability in Missis- 
sippi, forestalled an even better strategy. One 
that would likely have won the ultimate objec- 
tive—independence for the South. 

Ihave the highest respect for Stephen Sears’ 
work, In this case, however, he may have given 
Lee too much latitude. From this vantage 
point, it appears Lee was attempting to pro- 
tect his turf. —Tom Ryan, 

Bethany Beach, Delaware 


COINCIDENCE? 

Here are some addenda to Ed Steers, Jr.’s 
interesting article, “Terror: 1860s Style” (Ne>S, 
vol. 5, #4). The Confederates’ decision to burn 
New York City down on November 25 (1864) 
involves two coincidences, one innocuous, the 
other sinister. That day was known as Evacua- 
tion Day, which celebrated the British finally 
leaving the United States after the Revolution- 
ary War, in November 1783 (innocuous). And 
that evening John Wilkes Booth performed 
Julius Caesar at the Winter Garden Theater, 
along with his two brothers (sinister). Booth 
shaved off his mustache to play Marc Anthony, 
Edwin played Brutus, (continued on page 95) 
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FROM THE GRAPEVINE 

> Cadet U.S. Grant is said to have never 
attended a single dance at West Point 
in four years. 

> So meticulous was the management 
of the U.S. Pay Department during 
the Civil War that less than 0.05 per- 
cent of the funds entrusted to it failed 
to reach the personnel for whom it 
was intended. 


ey 
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> Counting those enrolled on both 
sides, some 3,200 women served as 
paid army nurses during the war, and 
thousands more served as unpaid vol- 
unteers. 

> In 1870 former Confederate Major 
General Camille Armand Jules Marie, 
the Prince de Polignac, volunteered 
for service in the Franco-Prussian 
War, commanded a division with 
some skill, and earned the Legion of 
Honor. 


“A Descent on the Sutler,” pay day depicted in the Army of the Potomac. 


> The first naval officer killed in action 
during the war was Commander 
James H. Ward, U.S.N., who died on 
June 27, 1861, while leading an effort 
to dislodge some Confederate batter- 
ies covering the lower Potomac at 
Mathias Point, Virginia. 
> The only building in the Harpers 
Ferry Arsenal to survive the Civil War 
intact was the Engine House—the 
one in which John Brown made his 
stand in 1859. 
On October 17, 1978, President 
Jimmy Carter signed legislation that 
restored to Jefferson Davis the full 
rights of American citizenship. 


We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


> Arguably, Union Major General Fitz 
John Porter earned four awards of the 
Air Medal, having made by his own 
count over one hundred balloon as- 
cents in the course of the war, cer- 
tainly a record for any senior officer 
in history. 

> Robert E. Lee’s spartan tastes were 
such that Richard Taylor once re- 
marked, “General Lee was never so 


uncomfortable as when he was com- 


fortable.” 


SHORT ROUNDS 
“Please, May | Go Back Now?” 


There is a hoary old tale that can 
neither be confirmed nor refuted about 
one Captain William Robert Webb of the 
2nd North Carolina Cavalry. 

According to tradition, in April 
1865, literally days before the Civil War 
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Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


ended, Captain Webb escaped from 
Castle Williams on Governor’s Island— 
or perhaps a less permanent facility at 
the Battery—by slipping into New York 
Bay and swimming away when the 
guards were not looking. 

Webb supposedly landed nearby on 
the shores of Manhattan, and still clad 
in the remnants of a Confederate uni- 
form, wandered around the city for sev- 
eral days. In his meanderings Webb man- 
aged to take in the sights, including 
theaters, restaurants, and P.T. Barnum’s 
Museum. Most people, in the grand tra- 
dition of New Yorkers, failed to notice 
that he was wearing a somewhat tattered 
enemy uniform, and those who did 
merely uttered a jeer or two. Webb soon 
found that the streets of the Big Apple 
were not welcoming to someone with- 
out money. 

Finally, after several days, tired and 
hungry, Webb decided to sneak back to 
prison, where his absence had not been 
noticed. Or at least that’s the way tradi- 
tion has it. 

Status of the Arms in the 
“Old Army” 


In the antebellum period the 
mounted forces attracted the most pub- 
lic attention, and were widely regarded 
as the most prestigious and the most 
glamorous of the arms of the service. The 
army itself had a different view as to the 
relative status of the arms. 

Upon graduation, West Point cadets 
were offered commissions in the several 
arms on the basis of their academic 
standing. As illustrated below, the army’s 
perception of the relative status of the 
arms differed from that of the public. 


RANK ARM 

Ise Corps of Engineers 

7310 Gens Corps of Topographical 
Engineers 

Sidicasiesre Ordnance Corps 

ALT scssssexee Artillery 

Sthiaarciees Infantry 

6th sacccneces Dragoons 

TER coe Mounted Rifles 

Sthieke. Cavalry 


In other words, the engineers were 
assumed to require the most intellectu- 


‘Men trained to arms will never fail, if properly led.” 


ally gifted graduates, while the more 
“glamorous” mounted arms were as- 
sumed to require the least gifted. 
Within the army, of course, most offic- 
ers preferred the popular view that the 
mounted arms were the most glamor- 
ous, so much so that such extremely 
capable officers as Robert E. Lee se- 
cured transfers from the engineers to 
the cavalry. 


“Ain’t of Much More Account” 


Shortly after word of the crushing 
defeat inflicted on Confederate General 
John B. Hood’s Army of Tennessee at the 
Battle of Nashville (December 15-16, 
1864) by Union Major General George 
H. Thomas reached Washington, the 
Chicago Tribune’s editor Joseph Medill, 
one of Lincoln’s close friends, asked the 
president, “There isn’t much left of 
Hood’s army, is there?” 

“Well, no, Medill,” replied Lincoln, 
“T think Hood’s army is about in the fix 
of Bill Sykes’ dog, down in Sangamon 
County. Did you ever hear of it?” 

Sensing one of the president’s fa- 
mous tales in the offing, Medill replied, 
“Never,” and settled back to listen. 

“Well,” said Lincoln, “Bill Sykes had 
a long, yaller dog, that was forever get- 
ting into the neighbors meat houses and 
chicken-coops. They had tried to kill it 
a hundred times, but the dog was always 
too smart for them. Finally one of them 
got a bladder of a ‘coon and filled it up 
with powder, tying the neck around a 
piece of punk. When he saw the dog 
coming, he fired this punk, split open a 
hot biscuit and put the bladder in, then 
buttered it all nicely and threw it out. 
The dog swallowed it at a gulp. Pretty 
soon there was an explosion. The head 
of the dog lit on the porch, the fore legs 
caught astraddle the fence, the hind legs 
fell in the ditch, and the rest of the dog 
lay around loose. Pretty soon Bill Sykes 
came along, and the neighbor said ‘Bill, 
I guess there ain’t much of that dog of 
your’n left. 

‘Well, no, said Bill, I see plenty of 
pieces, but I guess that dog, as a dog, ain’t 
of much more account? 

Just so, Medill, there may be frag- 
ments of Hood’s army around, but I 


—David Glasgow Farragut 


guess that dog, as a dog ain’t of much 
more account.” 

Lincoln is also said to have told this 
story with reference to the army of Con- 
federate Lieutenant General John 
Pemberton, taken at Vicksburg on July 
4, 1863. 


“Have | got a Surprise for You” 

Late in 1862 Lieutenant Colonel 
Judson Kilpatrick was on a foraging ex- 
pedition in Virginia with the 2nd New 
York Cavalry. Although the troops were 
supposed to pay for whatever they took, 
and not take everything, leaving the lo- 
cal people destitute, these guidelines 
were most often honored in the breach. 

On this particular occasion a farmer 
complained that the 2nd New York had 
looted his property so efficiently that 
“Everything that I have they have taken; 
everything except my hope in the here- 
after, but that they can’t take.” 

At that, Kilpatrick replied, “Don’t be 
too sure; the 10th New York is coming 
right behind you.” 


RECOLLECTIONS 


The Veteran Makes Himself 
Comfortable 


The differences between the veteran 
and the recruit are many and varied. The 
veteran is hard, while the recruit is soft. 
The veteran battle-wise but war weary, 
the recruit green but enthusiastic. The 
veteran cautious, the recruit adventur- 
ous. The one is relaxed and informal, the 
other tense and reserved. And where the 
veteran is likely to be careless of rank, 
the recruit is liable to be overly respect- 
ful of it. But perhaps nowhere is the dif- 
ference between the two so great as in 
the pains that each takes to make him- 
self comfortable, as told by an anony- 
mous soldier—perhaps a Reb or perhaps 
a Yank— cited by Frank Moore in his An- 
ecdotes, Poetry and Incidents of the War 
(New York: 1866): 

“Tt is a trite remark that a man never 
knows how much he can do without un- 
til he tries it, but it is more to my present 
purpose to say that he never knows with 
how little he can make himself comfort- 
able until he makes the experiment. No- 


body possesses this invaluable knowl- 
edge so much as a veteran. Put a recruit 
into a forest of pine trees, with his shel- 
ter tent, and if he have nobody but re- 
cruits about him, ten to one you will find 
him under his shelter tent three weeks 
from that time. 

“Not so with the veteran. If he be 
camped in the pine forest, give him an 
old axe, a boot-leg, a mud-puddle, a 
board or two, and a handful of nails, and 
he builds him a house, and a house, too, 
comfortable and commodious, and not 
wanting in architectural beauty. First he 
fells his trees, then cuts and notches his 
logs, and lays them together to the re- 
quired height. His roof he puts on, giv- 
ing it a great slope, and thatching it with 
the green of the pine trees. 

“He has been careful to leave win- 
dow spaces, and tacking pieces of his 
shelter tent over these, he has provided 
light, but he keeps out the nipping air of 
winter. Then with his board he makes the 
door, and the boot-leg supplying the 
hinges, it soon swings into its place. Then 
he fills the spaces between the logs with 
soft earth from his mud-puddle, and his 
house is done, except the chimney, and 
the forest and the mud-puddle soon pro- 
vide that, for his chimney is nothing but 
a pile of sticks, plentifully plastered with- 
out and within with mud. Then with his 
old axe he manufactures out of pine logs 
a full assortment of furniture, bedstead, 
chairs, table, wardrobe, and generally 
adds a mantel. Then, with a bright fire 
upon his hearth, he is prepared to laugh 
at winter, and generally does.” 


GENERAL LEE SPEAKS HIS MIND 


Of the leading generals who sur- 
vived the Civil War, Robert E. Lee prob- 
ably had the least to say about it after- 
ward. Lee left no memoir; he wrote no 
articles; he delivered no lectures. For a 
time he gave thought to writing the his- 
tory of his beloved Army of Northern 
Virginia, but nothing came of the im- 
pulse. Then he died too soon, just five 
and a half years after Appomattox. 

Consequently, on those few occa- 
sions when he did speak out, we attend 
his every word. One such occasion, not 
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previously known, is recorded in this 
never-before-published letter, written by 
a kinsman of the general, Major John 
Fitzgerald Lee. 
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Alexander Gardner’s postwar portrait of 
Robert E. Lee (February 1866). 


The letter itself is something of a 
curiosity. Major Lee, of the Virginia Lees, 
was third cousin to the general. He was a 
career army man—a career Union army 
man. Graduated from West Point in 1834, 
he became judge advocate, the army’s 
chief legal officer, in 1849 and remained 
in that post until September 4, 1862. That 
latter date has significance. A military 
court of inquiry was just then about to 
take up the matter of Major General Fitz 
John Porter, and Secretary of War Edwin 
Stanton wanted an army prosecutor more 
attuned to his own iron-fisted view of the 
Porter case. The mild-mannered Major 
Lee was pushed into retirement and re- 
placed by Joseph Holt, a civilian fitted into 
a uniform for the occasion and easily as 
iron-fisted as Stanton. It was the Porter 
case, still at the boil eight years later, that 
was the reason Major Lee wrote this let- 
ter to Fitz John Porter. 

Early in 1863, a court-martial man- 
aged by prosecutor Holt had found Gen- 
eral Porter guilty of disobedience of or- 
ders and misbehavior before the enemy 
at the Second Bull Run battle. He was 
cashiered. Now, in 1870, Porter was in the 


midst of a determined campaign to gain 
a re-hearing of his case. A sympathetic 
Major Lee thought Porter would like to 
know Robert E. Lee’s considered opinions 
about Second Manassas (as the Confed- 
erates labeled the battle) and about 
Porter’s role there. 

There is another curious angle to the 
letter. Porter, the recipient, thought that 
General Lee’s opinion of George B. 
McClellan, his old wartime opponent, 
might be of interest to that worthy. And 
so indeed it was. Major Lee’s letter tran- 
scribed here is from a copy in McClellan’s 
handwriting, found among the McClellan 
Papers in the Manuscript Division of the 
Library of Congress. 

On June 30, 1870, General Lee left 
Lexington, Virginia, where he was presi- 
dent of Washington College (now Wash- 
ington and Lee), for Baltimore and an 
examination by the noted physician Dr. 
Thomas Hepburn Buckler. When he fin- 
ished with the doctor, the general made 
the return journey leisurely, stopping off 
for visits with relatives and friends along 
the way. One of his stopovers was at The 
Lodge, the plantation of third cousin 
Major John Lee in Prince Georges 
County, Maryland, on about July 12. The 
general seems to have been ina more talk- 
ative mood than usual regarding the war, 
and Major Lee sought to draw him out, 
especially about Second Manassas. 

That campaign, one of Lee’s most 
audacious, had demonstrated (as Rob- 
ert Frost nicely put it) that Lee’s “dispo- 
sitions for battle were beautiful. His two 
great divisions under Longstreet and 
Jackson were like pistols in his two hands, 
so perfectly could he handle them.” Lee’s 
comments here suggest how utterly con- 
fident he had been concerning the criti- 
cal matter of time on that battlefield— 
how sure he was that he could bring 
together the divided commands of Jack- 
son and Longstreet before the enemy 
could combine the forces of Pope and 
McClellan. 

One of the primary charges against 
Porter at his court-martial was that he 
had failed to obey Pope’s orders to attack 
Jackson’s position on the first day of the 
battle. Since the war, Porter had been 
seeking the testimony of Confederate 
generals to support his contention that 
Longstreet’s command had reached the 
field and would have wrecked any ad- 
vance he attempted. No doubt Porter was 
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encouraged by Lee’s very assertive re- 
marks on this point. In later years, when 
Porter gained a rehearing of his case and 
eventual exoneration, Longstreet’s testi- 
mony was important to his efforts. 

The reference by Major Lee to the 
“Jate article” of John Pope’s that described 
General Lee as a “stately old military 
pomp’ is something of a mystery. If Pope 
actually wrote such an article—it is not 
immediately locatable—it cannot have 
gained him much favor in either North 
or South. 
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Major General Fitz John Porter 


General Lee’s respectful appraisal of 
George McClellan here is a confirmation 
of a similar opinion he was said to have 
made to another cousin of his, Cassius 
Lee, a few days after this stopover at The 
Lodge. (The visit to Major Lee apparently 
loosened the general’s tongue. Further- 
more, the record of what he said to the 
major, as detailed in this letter, is more 
complete than what was remembered of 
his remarks to Cassius Lee.) McClellan 
was ready to bask in any praise from his 
wartime opponent, and carefully saved 
any such remarks for possible use in his 
memoirs. Most of these are highly im- 
probable, sent to him by sycophants who 
just “happened to be in General Lee’s tent 
when he said...,” but in this case there is 
no reason to doubt that Major Lee quoted 
General Lee accurately. 

Upon reflection, it is not surprising 
that Lee should have named McClellan 
the ablest of his opponents. After all, he 
had twice outgeneraled the Young Napo- 
leon, and he shaped both the Peninsula 


and Maryland campaigns to take advan- 
tage of his opponent’s weaknesses. (Gen- 
eral McClellan, said Lee in 1862, “is an 
able general, but a very timid one.”) Why 
should he not say that the general he had 
handled was the best the enemy had? Why 
not indeed. 

The remarks in this letter concern- 
ing the war were among the very last such 
expressed by General Lee. Three months 
after his visit to The Lodge he was dead. 


—Contributed by Stephen W. Sears 


( Confidential Copp ) 


The Lodge July 24 1870 
Dear Genl 

Genl Lee (R.E.) was here the other 
day, which gave me an opportunity to 
ascertain his opinion of the facts of 
your case. I know from his conduct to 
you that he would not be willing to 
interfere with his testimony in any 
controversy in the Union Army, unless 
it was demanded of him in some Court 
of Law. I only inquired of him therefore 
so far as the natural course of conversa- 
tion allowed. It may interest you to 
know what he said. 

He was telling some things of 
Stonewall. I asked him if he [had] not 
felt some anxiety for him at the 2d 
Manassas, before the rest of the Army 
got up. 

“Not at all,” he said: “I knew he 
could hold on till we came, & that we 
should be in position in time.” I said— 
“Porter was to take him in flank & rear, 
while he was attacked in front.” 

He answered: “Porter could do 
nothing of the sort. I was then there. I 
saw Porter’s approach. I went out & 
reconnoitered his corps, & made the 
proper dispositions to meet it. We 
flanked him. He could not flank 
Jackson.” 

I said—“What would have been the 
result of Porter’s attacking to get at 
Jackson’s flank?” 

He said—“I suppose we should 
have cut him to pieces.” I said—“The 
Court Martial found that Porter could 
have turned Jackson’s position & 
ensured the capture of his Army.” He 
said “Oh yes! I don’t know if the Court 
sought to defend their campaign, the 
administration, & the General who 
conducted it—but nothing could be 
more untrue.” He seemed to have a 


difficulty in recalling Pope’s name. I excentricities related of him before the 
wonder if he had read Pope’s late article _| war. He merely answered, “I believe he 
in which he is described as “the stately was a great sufferer from dyspepsia.” 
old military pomp.” It seems to me impossible that the 
I knew he was always adverse to verdict against you can stand. It rests on 
making any personal criticism—but I no positive or probable evidence. There 
ventured to invite his opinion of are an army of witnesses for you to 
McClellan by suggesting my own. He disprove it. In a little while no man who 
said “Oh yes! He was the ablest soldier is not a fool will venture to say it is, or 
they had.” can be true. 
He did not speak of any Confeder- Yours truly 
ate general except Jackson, & of him J.E Lee 
always in high terms. I alluded to the To Genl Fitz John Porter 
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THE ARMY COMMANDER 
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WHO NEVER WAS 


MID-AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 17, 1862. 
The diminutive commander of the Army 
of the Potomac strides up the high 
ground near the Philip Pry House and 
peers at the battle raging just to the west. 
Only a few weeks before, he had taken 
over army command in the wake of the 
Federal defeat at Second Manassas and 
in the ensuing time had somehow driven 
the Union troops to the brink of victory 
here in Maryland on the banks of Antie- 
tam Creek. Now, his time had come. The 
morning attacks, coordinated by General 
Philip Kearney and launched by three full 
corps across a broad front, have splin- 
tered Robert E. Lee’s Confederates. 
Meanwhile, a signal station on Elk Ridge 
reports the denuding of the Confederate 
right, an obvious attempt by Lee to shore 
up the crumbling Rebel defenses. The 
Federal general turns to Fitz John Porter 
and orders him to lead his V Corps across 
the Middle Bridge and attack Sharpsburg 
head on. At the same time, word goes 
south to Jesse Reno and his IX Corps to 
attack Lee’s right. Porter pushes his 
troops across the creek, while Reno’s bri- 
gades wade the Antietam at a succession 
of fords and crush Southern resistance. 
In a last gasp, A.P. Hill’s winded column 
arrives from Harpers Ferry only to be 
destroyed by Reno’s tidal assault. As the 
sun hovers over the western horizon, el- 
ements of the IX and V Corps overrun 
Sharpsburg and cut off Lee’s army from 
the Potomac River. By nightfall, the war 
in the East is over. 

From his headquarters tent in a 
grove west of Sharpsburg, Robert E. Lee 
hears a group of horsemen rein up. A few 
short words are exchanged, then an aide 
lifts Lee’s tent flap and announces, “Sir, 
an officer from General Stevens is here 
to see you.” So the Northern papers were 
correct. Isaac Ingalls Stevens, Lee’s engi- 
neering comrade from the Mexican War, 
had assumed command of the Army of 
the Potomac after Second Manassas. It 
was Stevens who had organized the rapid 
advance and sledgehammer blows that 
ended the war here on Antietam Creek. 
“Sir?” The aide interrupts Lee’s thoughts. 


“Yes,” Lee distractedly replies, “We should 
go see General Stevens, and I would 
rather die a thousand deaths.” 

* ** 


THERE IS A SMALL MARKER in a small 
park near Chantilly, Virginia, tucked be- 
tween a bustling shopping center and a 
residential development. The marker has 
two names set on it, Kearney and Stevens. 
Although General Philip Kearney was 
actually killed some distance away from 
the park, the modest monument marks 
the spot where a Confederate bullet 
ended the remarkable life of General 
Isaac I. Stevens. He had been a highly re- 
garded engineer, a Mexican War hero, the 
first governor of the Washington Terri- 
tory, and a player in the secession crisis. 
In the wake of Second Manassas, Stevens 
was being seriously considered as John 
Pope’s replacement to command the east- 
ern army. Unfortunately, modern history 
now regards the man as little more than 
a footnote to a failed Federal campaign. 
One simple twist of fate, however, and 
Isaac Stevens could easily have become 
the most famous general of the Civil War. 


e,- * * 


HIS FOREBEARS REPRESENTED a distinc- 
tively Yankee line of Puritan stock. One 
early ancestor, John, emigrated from Eng- 
land in 1638 and set out from Boston to 
settle the town of Andover, Massachu- 
setts. Another named Jonathan—a suc- 
cessful farmer, currier, and tanner— 
fought at Bunker Hill and Ticonderoga. 
After the Revolutionay War, Jonathan 
bought land nearby in Maine and divided 
the tract among his children. One son, 
Isaac, settled his parcel and raised seven 
children; his third-born, Isaac Ingalls 
Stevens, entered the world on March 
25,1818.! 

Father and son endured a less-than- 
harmonious relationship. Isaac’s mother 
died when the boy was nine, and the 
father’s second wife was never accepted 
by the family. However, there was much 
that bound the two together. As a young 
man, the senior Stevens had suffered a 
crippling injury when a felled tree 


Patrick Brennan 


General Philip Kearney 
“By —! I'll support Stevens anywhere.” 


crushed his leg. The pain was debilitat- 
ing, but he grittily overcame the handi- 
cap and successfully worked his farm and 
adjoining store. Son Isaac was born small 
and delicate, the possible victim of a glan- 
dular disorder, but he displayed a keen 
mind and indomitable spirit that would 
forever serve him well. He too would ex- 
perience physical disability when, at age 
twelve, he suffered a severe rupture while 
pitching hay. The injury would dog him 
the rest of his life, but like his father he 
would learn to will himself beyond his 
limitations.* 

Whatever his physical disadvan- 
tages—he would grow to barely five feet 
tall—Isaac Stevens pursued knowledge 
with remarkable zeal. Teachers consis- 
tently commented on his academic prow- 
ess, one claiming Isaac to be the best stu- 
dent he had encountered in twenty years. 
Stevens considered a number of careers, 
including business, farming, the minis- 
try, and the law. But when one uncle sug- 
gested the Military Academy with its 
highly regarded engineering and math 
departments, Isaac took serious note. The 
family enlisted Congressman Gayton 
Osgood to guide his admission request, 
and in March 1835 the sixteen-year-old 
was accepted as a cadet at West Point.’ 

Stevens pursued his studies with 
typical energy, but he did not find the 
Academy all to his liking. He once de- 
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scribed its curriculum as “the extin- 
guisher of all those noble aspirations af- 
ter self-improvement and eminence 
which should characterize a man of lib- 
eral education.” But he refused to let his 
misgivings affect his performance. De- 
spite stiff competition, Isaac excelled in 
his studies and graduated first in the class 
of 1839, squarely confirming his unlim- 
ited potential. He had embraced the 
school’s emphasis on diligence and effort, 
and while he entered the Point a some- 
what introverted plebe, he departed su- 
premely confident of his abilities and 
perfectly sanguine of future successes.‘ 

Under the approving eye of Joseph 
Totten, the army’s chief engineer, the 
newly minted second lieutenant reported 
for duty at Fort Adams near Newport, 
Rhode Island. But Stevens still wrestled 
with his career choices. He regarded his 
training at West Point as little more than 
a basis for future endeavors, and he con- 
sidered the army as a poor place for pro- 
motion. He also had become acquainted 
with Benjamin Hazard, a Newport law- 
yer and state representative. The elder 
politician had encouraged the young 
man’s interest in the law, and ties between 
the two were further bound when Isaac 
fell in love with Hazard’s daughter, Mar- 
garet.° 

After a year-long courtship, Isaac 
and Meg, as she liked to be called, an- 
nounced their engagement. Benjamin 
Hazard approved the conjoining, but tu- 
berculosis soon claimed his life. In 
Hazard’s death, Isaac lost an influential 
patron. And, with the responsibilities of 
a new family, Isaac also lost the freedom 
to change careers easily. However, posi- 
tive developments in the Engineering 
Corps—primarily the result of Totten’s 
drive and leadership—made advance- 
ment more likely and service more pal- 
atable. Stevens eventually gave up 
thoughts of the law and threw himself 
into his new duties.® 

In September 1841, just a week after 
his marriage, Isaac Stevens found him- 
self reassigned to New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, where he began work modern- 
izing the city’s coastal defenses. Meg soon 
joined him there and, in the following 
June, gave birth to their first child, a 
healthy boy the couple named Hazard. 
Isaac embraced fatherhood, but his ex- 
panding responsibilities dominated his 
time. That winter, in addition to oversee- 


ing New Bedford’s defenses, Joseph Tot- 
ten also ordered Stevens to take on Fort 
Preble near Portland, Maine, and Fort 
Constitution at Portsmouth. By the sum- 
mer of 1843 Totten had added two more 
smaller forts to Stevens’ command. With 
such wide-ranging responsibilities, there 
could be little doubt: Isaac Stevens was 
one of the more highly regarded engi- 
neers in the Corps.’ 

As his time on the coast passed, 
Stevens proved himself worthy of the 
trust. Work progressed well, and Stevens 
found himself in good stead with his su- 
periors. Ever a stickler, Totten had noth- 
ing but consistent praise for the 
lieutenant’s efforts. Isaac’s private life was 
another matter. Between 1840 and 1843, 
all three of his sisters died of tuberculo- 
sis. Then, in the summer of 1844, Meg 
and Isaac welcomed their first daughter. 
But before she had turned two, little Vir- 
ginia Stevens died of encephalitis. Of her 
husband’s battered emotions, Meg would 
sadly write, “Few can judge what he suf- 
fered.”® 

The relative peace of coastal duty 
was shattered with the outbreak of the 
Mexican War, which electrified the coun- 
try and energized the military. However, 
continued tensions with England over the 
Maine and Oregon borders kept Stevens 
busy with the coastal defenses. It was not 
until Christmas 1846 that Isaac finally got 
word to proceed to Brazos Santiago, 
Texas, to help organize General Winfield 
Scott’s equipment trains. He arrived at 
the end of January and immediately 
waded into the confusion, joining Tot- 
ten and the cream of the Engineering 
Corps in preparing the invasion force for 
an attack on Vera Cruz. On March 9 
Scott’s army landed on the Mexican coast. 
Stevens soon followed and went to work 
building siege works and gun emplace- 
ments, most of the time under fire. When 
all was ready, Scott unloosed a sweeping 
bombardment. Four days later, on March 
26, Vera Cruz surrendered.” 

For the Mexican campaign, Joseph 
Totten had assembled a superb group of 
engineers. Stevens joined Robert E. Lee, 
Pierre Gustave Toutant Beauregard, 
George McClellan, James Mason, Zeal- 
ous Tower, and John L. Smith at Totten’s 
headquarters. Winfield Scott grew 
quickly to rely on Totten’s talented 
charges. Two days after departing Vera 
Cruz, Scott found General Santa Anna’s 
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army drawn up in a mountain pass near 
Cera Gored. On April 12 Stevens joined 
Lee, Tower, and Beauregard as they 
searched out possible approaches to the 
Mexican position. The party succeeded 
in spying the enemy’s formations, but 
Stevens wanted to scout a nearby ford 
that supposedly led to the Mexican rear. 
The next day he led a party in search of 
the track, but after dejectedly turning 
back when the route proved impractical, 
Stevens suffered a severe recurrence of 
his rupture. Barely making it back to 
camp, the lieutenant was fitted with a 
truss and ordered confined to bed. Over 
the next few days, Isaac was forced to 
hear second-hand of the stunning 
American victory at the mountain pass, 
a success due in large part to Robert E. 
Lee’s heroic reconnaissance efforts. Bed- 
bound, Stevens glumly complained to 
Meg that “my hopes for distinction have 
in a measure vanished.”!° 
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Joseph Totten 
During the Mexican War Joseph Totten, 
the tenth graduate of the U.S. Military Academy 
(class of 1805), acted as Winfield Scott’s chief 
engineer, and assembled a superb group of officers 
including Robert E. Lee and Isaac Stevens. 


Despite the threat of intestinal stran- 
gulation and gangrene, Stevens quashed 
talk of returning to the States and gamely 
resumed his duties. Scott paused the 
army for nearly two months then re- 
newed his march on Mexico City, and 
Isaac Stevens performed yeoman’s work 
at the front, analyzing approaches and 
scouting Santa Anna’s defenses. On Au- 
gust 19, when Scott launched his attack 
on the city, Stevens spenta frustrating day 
under fire attempting to locate artillery 
positions. Then, as the assaults broke 
down, Stevens was ordered to reposition 
infantry troops. Still suffering from the 
rupture, the engineer pushed himself past 
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exhaustion. Unconscious, he had to be 
carried off the field."! 

The next day, Stevens found himself 
in the middle of the intense fighting at 
the American victory at Churubusco. 
Then, after some failed negotiations with 
Santa Anna, Scott began his final push 
on Mexico City. Again, Stevens roamed 
the front. Unfortunately, on September 
13, during the successful storming of the 
citadel on Chapultepec, the engineer was 
hit in the foot by a Mexican bullet. In 
great pain, Stevens was carried to quar- 
ters where the limb was prepared for 
amputation. However, after a few days the 
doctors determined that the foot could 
be saved. The wound soon cleared, but 
blood poisoning set in, putting Isaac’s life 
in the balance. That crisis also passed, but 
it was not until December that he could 
move about on crutches. By New Years, 
Isaac Stevens was back in New Orleans, 
battered and bruised but in high feather 
as one of the heroes of the war with 
Mexico." 


intricacies of Washington intrigue. At the 
same time he wrestled with conceptual 
problems of army preparedness and used 
his intellect and connections to argue his 
positions. This whirlwind of energy could 
not be ignored. Despite Winfield Scott’s 
misgivings, by the time Stevens published 
Campaigns of the Rio Grande and Mexico, 
he was widely considered a man on the 
rise,!? 

By 1852 Stevens was looking west- 
ward for further adventures. He had 
strongly supported Franklin Pierce’s suc- 
cessful run for the presidency and asked 
to serve the administration as Washing- 
ton’s territorial governor. An appreciative 
Pierce complied. Then, in conjunction 
with the appointment, Stevens sought 
command of the government’s survey 
seeking a northern route for the trans- 
continental railroad. Much to Joseph 
Totten’s dismay, the new Secretary of War 
Jefferson Davis assigned Isaac the survey. 
With the added title of Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs, citizen Stevens stood on 
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The successful storming of the citadel on Chapultepec, where Stevens 
was hit in the foot by a Mexican bullet. 


+ OF + 


FOR HIS CONDUCT, STEVENS WAS 
AWARDED TWO BREVETS, one to captain 
for Churubusco and a second to major 
for Chapultepec. But for a man now used 
to the grim excitement of battle, Stevens’ 
return to coastal duty was dull indeed. 
Not surprisingly, the major eventually 
accepted an offer in August 1849 to join 
the esteemed Alexander Bache on the U.S. 
Coastal Survey. For the next three years, 
Stevens immersed himself in the machi- 
nations of running an arm of the gov- 
ernment, at the same time learning the 
delicate art of organization and appro- 
priation. He came into contact with the 
political lights of the day and learned the 


the cusp of a new career, taking on re- 
sponsibilities that reflected a significant 
step up in the world. As historian Kent 
Richards keenly observed, “Stevens...on 
his thirty-fifth birthday found himself in 
possession of a three-pronged assign- 
ment to open the Pacific Northwest to 
American civilization.”"4 

When it departed St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, in June 1853, the railroad survey 
contained men of enormous talent, as 
Frederick Lander and George McClellan 
added their gifts to the expedition. Un- 
fortunately, as the survey moved through 
the Cascade Mountains, McClellan dis- 
played a dilatory bent that angered 
Stevens. Lander too disliked Stevens’ au- 


tocratic propensity to limit initiative, and 
by the time the survey team reached 
Vancouver on November 18, most were 
glad to be done with it. Ironically, Stevens’ 
arguments supporting the northern 
route—delivered to Jefferson Davis in the 
spring of 1854—were lost in the increas- 
ingly partisan environment of Con- 
gress.!> 

Isaac Stevens’ career as the governor 
of Washington Territory may have been 
marked by hard-won successes and bit- 
ter failures, but it was never handicapped 
by a lack of effort from the man at the 
top. With his expanding family relocated 
in Olympia, Stevens was warmly sup- 
ported by the territory’s leading citizens, 
and he did a solid job arguing the area’s 
case on his trips to Washington D.C. As 
the Superintendent of Indian Affairs, one 
of his most important duties was negoti- 
ating treaties with the native population, 
and he spent months crisscrossing the 
territory cajoling the tribes to act in con- 
cert with the government. After a num- 
ber of tough negotiating sessions, Stevens 
massaged most of the tribes into line. But 
the murder of a white settler in Septem- 
ber 1855 sparked a series of conflicts that 
eventually led the governor to declare 
martial law. Here, his hard-headed ap- 
proach—especially the arrest of Judge 
Edward Lander—cost him much good- 
will. In the face of growing and heated 
opposition both in the territory and in 
Congress, Stevens revoked martial law in 
May 1856. The governor had learned a 
hard lesson on the differences between 
military and political power. 

As the Indian war progressed, 
Stevens tried to negotiate an end to the 
hostilities. But events were not breaking 
the governor’s way. At one point, after a 
particularly difficult round of talks, his 
party was attacked by a large band of na- 
tives, and the work got heated during the 
day-long skirmish. Stevens also clashed 
with local army commanders John Wool 
and Silas Casey, and the volunteer units 
raised under the governor’s banner often 
acted at cross purposes with the regulars. 
Obviously, Stevens could be a tough man 
to deal with. When his Indian superin- 
tendency ended in early 1857—a result 
of the consolidation of the Washington 
and Oregon offices—the governor was re- 
lieved to be done with the duty.!® 

Convinced that he would not be re- 
tained as governor, Stevens refocused his 
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energy on becoming the territory’s del- 
egate to Congress. Running a strong cam- 
paign, he won the election in the sum- 
mer of 1857, beating out Alexander 
Abernethy of the nascent Republican 
Party. By December he and his family 
were back in Washington D.C., renewing 
old acquaintances and forming new alli- 
ances. Soon thereafter, the infamous “Pig 
War” erupted, a dispute between the 
United States and Great Britain over the 
San Juan Islands in Puget Sound. Al- 
though Stevens was often blamed for the 
fracas, recent scholarship points to Gen- 
eral William Harney as the stoker of the 
flames. Luckily, the “Pig War” soon qui- 
eted. Always an effective representative of 
his constituency, Stevens easily retained 
the territory’s support and won a second 
term to Congress in 1859.17 

Isaac Stevens had spent his life a 
good Unionist Democrat, but he could 
now see firsthand the sectional fissures 
buckling the county’s foundation. The 
delegate would find himself at ground 
zero of the internecine conflict when he 
attended the 1860 Democratic Conven- 
tion in Charleston, South Carolina. By 
the time the dust had settled that last 
week of April, the Southern delegates had 
bolted Institute Hall, and those remain- 
ing moved to reconvene in Baltimore, 
Maryland. There, in the heat of mid-July, 
Southerners clashed with supporters of 
Stephen Douglas. Despite Stevens’ valiant 
urging of compromise—he was con- 
vinced that the Douglas nomination 
would bolster secessionists—Douglas 
easily won the nod from the convention. 
Meanwhile, the Southern contingent held 
its own meeting, nominating John 
Breckinridge for president and naming 
Isaac Stevens the chairman of the cam- 
paign.!® 

With characteristic energy, Stevens 
manned Breckinridge’s uphill fight for 
the presidency, but little could be done. 
The Democrats remained mortally split, 
and in their fractionated wake Abraham 
Lincoln and the Republican Party swept 
to power. Thus began the exodus as 
Stevens watched the South’s Congres- 
sional delegations pack up and head 
home. Meanwhile, Stevens’ emphasis on 
national issues had cost him much good- 
will back home, especially in the face of 
Republican gains in the territory. After 
Lincoln’s inauguration, Stevens returned 
to Olympia to campaign for his delegate 


seat, but his alliance with Breckinridge 
put him in poor standing with the party. 
Once during a speech, the delegate ex- 
plained his actions by asserting, “I con- 
ceived my duty to be to stop disunion, 
and accordingly I exerted myself to this 
end.” Despite those efforts, he now feared 
that conflict was inevitable. With his at- 
tention focused on the crisis back east, 
he almost seemed relieved when he lost 
the nomination after a contentious con- 
vention.!? 

Against the specter of civil war, Isaac 
Stevens departed the West. He had op- 
posed Douglas and supported Breckin- 
ridge for much the same reason, a grim 
determination to keep the Union to- 
gether. For most of the past decade he had 
anchored his fortunes in the Washington 
Territory. He would now cut those ties 
and offer his services to the Union. 


* * * 


“THIS SECESSION MOVEMENT MUST BE 
PUT DOWN with an iron hand.” With these 
words, Isaac Stevens went in search of 
command. Unfortunately, in these early 
war days, the man who chaired John 
Breckinridge’s presidential campaign had 
few friends in the nation’s roiling capi- 
tal. Opposition even came from Winfield 
Scott, who claimed wrongly that Stevens 
drank to excess. Scott probably recalled 
the ex-governor’s territorial clashes with 
good friend John Wool and Stevens’ 
slightly-less-than-flattering book on 
Scott in the Mexican War. Stevens by- 
passed the choleric Scott but got little 
satisfaction from an interview with Lin- 
coln. Then, old antagonist George 
McClellan, who Stevens called “one of the 
bubbles [that] will soon burst,” rode a 
minor victory in western Virginia to army 
command. Given the climate in the halls 
of power, the chagrined Stevens won- 
dered whether he would ever see action.”° 

The Federal defeat at First Manassas 
caused a tidal wave of change. With 
Washington D.C. gripped by panic, Sec- 
retary of War Simon Cameron called for 
the ex-governor. He couldn'’t give Isaac a 
brigade, but he offered him the colonelcy 
of the Highlanders of the 79th New York, 
a bloodied unit that had lost its com- 
mander—the secretary’s brother—at 
Bull Run. Assuming he would have to 
start somewhere, Stevens accepted. “I will 
show those men in Washington that lam 
worthy of something better than a regi- 
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ment,” he pointedly revealed to a friend, 
“or I will lay my bones on the battle- 
field.”! 

On August 11, after a short trip to 
see his family in Newport, the new colo- 
nel sought out his new command. Little 
did he know that he was walking into a 
hornets’ nest. The Scotsmen of the 79th 
were in a rank mood. They had been 
badly chewed up at First Manassas and 
were under the impression that they were 
to return to New York to fill their ranks. 
The men also believed that they would 
be allowed to vote for a new colonel. 
Right off, Stevens’ arrival belied that no- 
tion. One officer who saw him on the 
11th relievedly commented, “He seems to 
be a first class man.” But two days later, 
the new colonel issued orders to relocate 
the camp, thus ruling out the recruiting 
sojourn to New York. As one member of 
the regiment remarked, “Somebody was 
playing fast and loose.” That night, with 
the whiskey flowing freely, the Highland- 
ers swore revenge.” 
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John C. Breckinridge (c. 1850) 
Stevens acted as chairman of Breckinridge's 
presidential campaign in 1860. 


Stevens was up before dawn expect- 
ing to find the regiment formed and 
ready to march. To his shock, only two 
companies obeyed the orders, the rest 
refusing to move. The colonel was livid 
and stormed through the camp, beseech- 
ing, cajoling, and no doubt cursing the 
men to action. All efforts proved fruit- 
less. Fights broke out, and when his sec- 
ond in command explained the situation 
to Stevens, the colonel demanded his im- 
mediate resignation. At one point Stevens 
faced down a knot of men who threat- 
ened to shoot him; instead, his “intrepid- 
ity” elicited admiration. Still, he had little 
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choice but to report the mutiny to his 
superiors. Late that afternoon the camp 
was surrounded by frowning infantry 
and artillery. Standing among the muti- 
neers, Isaac Stevens delivered a rousing 
speech, exclaiming, “I am your colonel, 
and your obedience is due me.” Threat- 
ening to let the cordon open fire, Stevens 
trumpeted, “Soldiers of the 79th High- 
landers, fall in!” With that, the mutiny 
crumbled.”? 

Army commander George McClel- 
lan ordered the 79th’s colors removed and 
the ringleaders arrested. The remaining 
officers were “heartsick and much de- 
pressed,” but at some point after the af- 
fair calmed down, one lieutenant, Will- 
iam Thompson Lusk, got the true 
measure of his new colonel. Things may 
have looked dark, but Stevens assured the 
young man that “in less than a month he 
can make us once more the finest Regi- 
ment in the field.” Even a mutiny after 
three days on the job could not quash the 
confidence of Isaac Stevens.” 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


+ * 


ONCE THE NEW CAMPS WERE ESTAB- 
LISHED near Georgetown, Stevens went 
about repairing the psyche of his new 
command. While he drilled the men in- 
tensively, he also managed to dole out 
some much-needed furloughs. Limited 
marches into the surrounding country- 
side lifted the Highlanders’ spirit and, 
with increased opportunities for forag- 
ing, helped fill the Highlanders’ haver- 
sacks. The colonel also discontinued the 
use of camp guards, instilling in his boys 
a sense of duty and honor. As one New 


Yorker recalled, “The regiment re- 
sponded nobly to this appeal.””° 

Near midnight on September 3, the 
regiment was assembled to begin its 
march into Virginia. The ex-governor 
again drew upon his speaking skills and 
steeled the men with some well-chosen 
words. After reminding them of their 
mutinous actions for which they had all 
suffered censure, Stevens ended with this: 
“I pray God you may soon have an op- 
portunity of meeting the enemy, that you 
may return victorious with your colors 
gloriously won.” It was nighttime, and 
cheering was against orders, so the New 
Yorkers instead stood in mute silence. 
Hazard Stevens, the general’s son and the 
regiment's new adjutant, recalled the mo- 
ment: “It was an impressive scene,—the 
long line of silent soldiers dimly seen in 
the gloom of the night, as they gained 
new courage and determination from the 
brief, brave, and soldierly words of their 
leader.” It was less than a month after the 
mutiny, but Isaac Stevens’ prediction had 


proven true; the 79th New York was again 
a regiment.”° 

While retaining command of the 
79th, Stevens now led the First Brigade 
in Brigadier General William F. “Baldy” 
Smith’s division. Meanwhile, in Washing- 
ton D.C., Isaac’s many friends were pres- 
suring the War Department to promote 
the colonel toa rank commensurate with 
his station. Even Hazard went to the 
White House, where Lincoln supposedly 
assured him that a promotion would be 
forthcoming. For the elder Stevens, how- 
ever, all his energy went to molding the 


brigade in his own image, and his inten- 
sive training regimen produced immedi- 
ate results. On September 9 his brigade 
stood well under fire during a reconnais- 
sance toward the hamlet of Lewinsville. 
McClellan was suitably impressed and 
ordered the Highlander colors returned, 
which General Smith did on September 
16. The ceremony was not, as one New 
Yorker recalled, “quite so stupendous and 
imposing as the taking-away process,” but 
it was sure proof that Isaac Stevens was 
in his element.?? 

On September 28 Stevens became a 
brigadier general in the United States 
Army, pending Congressional approval. 
By his own request, he received the des- 
ignation from Washington, revealing his 
continuing desire to be associated with 
the territory. Unfortunately, his rift with 
McClellan seemed to be widening. A few 
days after receiving his promotion, 
Stevens felt he was publicly snubbed by 
Little Mac, although Hazard thought his 
father unduly sensitive. One Highlander 
recalled an earlier incident at a review 
when McClellan introduced Stevens to 
the visiting Prince de Joinville. Remarked 
the New Yorker, “[McClellan] halted and 
shook hands with [Stevens] & said he 
was glad to see us with our colors 
back....He thinks the world of [Stevens].” 
On the surface, Hazard seemed correct 
in his assessment, but time would tell a 
different tale.” 


Left: General McClellan’s order depriving 
the 79th New York of its flag is read to the 
assembled regiment. 


Ina command shakeup, Stevens now 
controlled Smith’s Third Brigade but 
continued to lead the Highlanders. Most 
of the time in Virginia was now spent 
clearing fields of fire and constructing 
earthworks, which the new general found 
distasteful. Recalled Hazard, “He took 
great pains to inculcate a bold and enter- 
prising spirit in his own brigade,” adding 
that McClellan's “passive-defensive atti- 
tude [was] all wrong.” Then, at breakfast 
on October 16, the elder Stevens received 
orders to report immediately to General 
Thomas West Sherman in Annapolis. The 
administration had determined to cap- 
ture and fortify a harbor in the Deep 
South, and Stevens had been given a bri- 
gade in the invasion force.?? 

Isaac hoped to avoid a scene and so 
composed a farewell order which was 
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read to the 79th that morning. But as fa- 
ther and son prepared to depart, Captain 
David Morrison demanded that the gen- 
eral personally bid goodbye to the Scots- 
men. It proved to be a gripping moment. 
As the general recalled the events of the 
previous two months, his voice faltered 
with deep feeling. Overcome, Stevens 
wheeled his mount and attempted to 
leave. Suddenly, one of the Highlanders 
called out, “For God’s sake, General, tak’ 
us wi’ ye!” As Isaac looked on, the entire 
line took up the cry, “Take us with you!” 
According to one New Yorker, Stevens 
managed “I will if I can.” With that, he 
and Hazard rode off.*° 

After a short stop in Washington 
D.C., father and son boarded a train for 
Annapolis. The prospect of a new com- 
mand heartened the elder Stevens, for as 
Hazard recalled, “General Stevens threw 
off all traces of care and became as cheer- 
ful and light-hearted as a boy.’ The gen- 
eral openly discussed the state of the 
army he was leaving, and his opinions 
bode ill for the defenders of the Union. 
Recognizing that McClellan’s passivity 
would instill a corrosive mindset in his 
soldiers, the elder Stevens declared, “I am 
glad to leave McClellan’s army. I am re- 
joiced to get out of that army. I tell you 
that army under McClellan is doomed to 
disaster.”*! 

When they reached Annapolis, Isaac 
asked Sherman that the Highlanders be 
transferred to his brigade. McClellan 
promptly denied the petition and begged, 
“I hope that I will not again be asked to 
detach any body.” Lincoln however ig- 
nored Little Mac and reassigned the 79th 
New York according to Stevens’ wishes. 
The Highlanders had taken Isaac’s depar- 
ture hard, prompting one to write, “It has 
ca{u]sed Quite a gloom amongst the 
men.” But when word came of their com- 
ing reunion with Stevens, another spoke 
for all when he exclaimed, “An order to 
go to New York would hardly have met 


with a more cheerful response.”* 


* * * 


STEVENS WAS NOW THE COMMANDER of 
the second of three brigades in General 
Thomas Sherman’s Expeditionary Corps. 
Besides the 79th New York, his regiments 
included the 8th Michigan, the 50th 
Pennsylvania, and the 100th Pennsylva- 
nia, the so-called Roundheads. Prepara- 
tions for the operation had begun in Au- 


gust, and Stevens arrived just as the 
troops began to load onto the waiting 
transports. It would be the largest flotilla 
ever assembled by the United States, with 
Captain Samuel Francis Du Pont serving 
as the flag officer. The entire force, some 
seventy-five vessels, rendezvoused in 
Hampton Roads, Virginia, then departed 
on October 29 for the expedition’s target, 
Port Royal, South Carolina. Three days out, 
a terrible storm off Cape Hatteras scat- 
tered the fleet in all directions, but within 
a few days most of the ships had as- 
sembled off the harbor’s bar.*? 

Sherman and Du Pont devised a 
joint operation whereby the navy would 
steam into the harbor and attack the 
Confederate defenses on Hilton Head to 
the south and Bay Point to the north. 
Sherman would meanwhile land his 
troops on Hilton Head and take the rebel 
Fort Walker by storm. On November 7 
the operation commenced, but Du Pont’s 
assault proved so effective that after some 
resistance the Confederate defenders fled 
their posts. The long-planned operation 
had quickly—almost shockingly—ac- 
complished its strategic goals. 

Sherman’s columns landed unop- 
posed and spread out across the island, 
but the army commander suddenly 
found himself in a quandary. He asked 
his general officers if a sudden lunge at 
either Savannah or Charleston might not 
reap huge rewards. Only Isaac Stevens 
urged an aggressive movement, and the 
idea died aborning. Instead, with the 
Highlanders across the harbor at Bay 
Point, Stevens set his brigade to the con- 
struction of what would become a mas- 
sive interchange of earthworks that even- 
tually would cover almost all of Hilton 
Head.*# 

In early December, Sherman ordered 
Stevens to take Beaufort, a picturesque 
town strategically located on Port Royal 
Island north of the harbor. On Decem- 
ber 11 Stevens and the 50th Pennsylva- 
nia landed at the town’s waterfront and 
proceeded to occupy the area. Here they 
encountered a problem that would vex 
the army time and again over the course 
of the occupation. Before the war, the fi- 
nancial bonanza of sea island cotton had 
created vast plantations on the barrier 
islands girding South Carolina. With the 
arrival of the Federal army, most of the 
plantation owners fled, leaving their 
slaves to fend for themselves. Stevens 
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found thousands of newly freed blacks 
roaming the streets and surrounding 
countryside. As the remainder of his bri- 
gade arrived the next day, the general es- 
tablished a camp for the freemen, then 
took to organizing the island’s defenses 
along the Broad River to the west and the 
Coosaw River to the north. Within a day, 
the entire island was locked down. 
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General Thomas W. Sherman 
Stevens was now the commander of the 
second of three brigades in General Thomas 
Sherman's Expeditionary Corps. 


Meanwhile, the Confederates erected 
a battery on the Coosaw River near an 
old ferry. Stevens desired to keep the 
Coosaw clear, so he devised a plan to re- 
duce the work. On the evening of De- 
cember 31, with Sherman’s full blessing, 
Stevens put the operation in motion. 
Using a flotilla of flatboats, he ferried el- 
ements of the 79th New York, the 8th 
Michigan, and the 50th Pennsylvania 
across the Coosaw opposite the Beaufort 
River and landed them on the mainland. 
With the gunboat Ottawa and four 
lightly armed launches covering his 
front, Stevens led his force west. The 
Confederate defenders shrank before the 
naval bombardment, and Stevens’ infan- 
try raked their front. The 47th and 48th 
New York arrived to lend support, but a 
bayonet charge by the 50th Pennsylva- 
nia put the Confederates to flight. When 
he saw the Confederate defenses collapse, 
Colonel Daniel Leasure ferried his 100th 
Pennsylvania across the Coosaw and met 
Stevens’ advance at the abandoned en- 
emy fort. The victorious Federals then 
destroyed the rebel works and confis- 
cated a passel of materiel. By noon the 
next day, the Unionists were back on Port 
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Royal Island. For general and private 
alike, it proved to be an auspicious New 
Year’s Day.*° 

The battle of Port Royal Ferry was a 
small affair. Federal casualties amounted 
to one killed, one missing, and nine 
wounded. But it was an aggressive op- 
eration at a time Stevens’ peers were 
counseling caution. He took risks, fer- 
rying his infantrymen across a wide river 
under the cover of darkness. He was cre- 
ative, using the navy to cover his front 
and protect his flank. And he encouraged 
creativity in others, employing a unique 
semaphore system developed by an ac- 
companying signal officer to communi- 
cate with the gunships. Above all, he saw 
the efficacy of inspiring his men with 
aggressive action. Here there would be 
no emphasis on the defensive, no slashed 
fields of fire. Under Isaac Stevens, the 
enemy would be met on the battlefield 
at the point of the bayonet. For the sol- 
diers, the effect was electric. One officer 
would write of the newly minted veter- 
ans, “Every one acting as if on parade, 
and confident that their General would 
lead them to victory.”*® 


Stevens and his people had little to do. 
Despite an attack of yellow fever, the gen- 
eral kept up an incessant regimen of 
troop training and instruction, and he 
took to lecturing his officers on the fine 
art of war. When he discovered misman- 
agement in the quartermaster corps, he 
dismissed the head of that office, a po- 
litical appointee named William Lilley. 
The aggrieved Lilley returned to Wash- 
ington and spread a web of lies about 
Stevens’ actions in the South. The Senate 
had yet to confirm Isaac’s new rank, and 
the delay—primarily the result of Lilley’s 
fabrications—proved troubling. The 
grinding inactivity prompted the general 
to write to Meg, “I assure you, I am very 
weary at my position here. I have liter- 
ally nothing to do, except to perfect the 
discipline of my brigade.”*” 

Port Royal Island was now overrun 
by cotton agents and abolitionists, and 
Isaac Stevens was having his run-ins with 
both. He never did fully accept the Trea- 
sury agents, whose greedy self-centered- 
ness appalled him. And although he was 
not an abolitionist himself, he came to 
respect the missionaries who selflessly 


Lieutenant Colonel David Morrison leads the 79th New York over the wall of the Tower Battery. 


After the excitement of New Years, 
the next four months on Port Royal is- 
land proved trying indeed. Sherman de- 
cided to move against the city of Savan- 
nah, and he called for a campaign of 
regular siege approaches against Fort 
Pulaski, a massive brick structure in the 
mouth of the Savannah River. Unfortu- 
nately, the operation bogged down in the 
muddy marshes girding the river, so 


took on the education of the freemen. 
Even a visit from Meg could not sway the 
general from yearning for some action. 
He began to bombard his friends in 
Washington D.C. with requests for help 
to get him transferred anyplace where he 
could be of some service. He even found 
time to produce a “Brief Memoir in Re- 
lation to the War,” a reasoned argument 
for a powerful advance on Confederate 


strongholds along the Mississippi River, 
especially New Orleans. Stevens sent his 
memorandum to Minnesota Senator 
Henry Rice for circulation, but there is 
little evidence that his prescient advice 
was heard. Whatever its effect, the paper 
remains a clear indication of his grasp of 
strategy on a grand scale.** 

Not surprisingly, Stevens and 
Sherman had met a number of times to 
discuss possible operations. Stevens had 
developed a well-designed plan to ascend 
one of the area’s many rivers, cut the 
Charleston-Savannah Railroad and at- 
tack Charleston on the rail line. Both 
Sherman and Du Pont liked the scheme, 
but Sherman needed to wrap up the Sa- 
vannah operation before he could autho- 
rize an assault on Charleston. Unfortu- 
nately, great changes were about to shake 
the Southern Expedition. The War De- 
partment had tired of the snail’s pace of 
the Fort Pulaski operation, and decided 
to replace Sherman with General David 
Hunter. Hunter had lost his command 
out West and gone to Washington seek- 
ing new laurels. His subsequent appoint- 
ment struck most observers as one of 
convenience. Additionally, Hunter would 
have a second-in-command, Brigadier 
General Henry Benham. The latter, like 
Stevens the top student in his West Point 
graduation class, was banished from 
western Virginia by General William 
Rosecrans, with whispers of drunkenness 
and incompetence dogging his wake. He 
too went to Washington, “loudly impor- 
tuning” for anew command. As much as 
it would prove to be a bad move for the 
Southern Expedition, it would prove even 
worse for Isaac Stevens.*? 

On April 11, not two weeks after 
Hunter and Benham arrived in the the- 
ater, Fort Pulaski fell. With Charleston 
suddenly coming into focus as a strate- 
gic priority, Stevens approached Benham 
with his railroad-cutting plans. Benham 
rudely rejected the outline, with Hazard 
blaming the business on Benham’s inabil- 
ity to listen “to any suggestions, or even 
information, that did not originate with 
himself” Benham grandly announced his 
own formulation to take Charleston, a 
tightly timed, two-pronged invasion of 
James Island and subsequent race to 
Charleston Harbor and victory. Such 
pronouncements shocked the visiting 
Meg Stevens, who presciently warned 
Alexander Bache that “He is going to take 
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Charleston at once and says Stevens and 
his brigade shall be in the advance....I do 
not feel confidence in General Benham 
and regret his being placed in command 
at Hilton Head.” Isaac Stevens wanted 
out. Months of inactivity had led to the 
surprising placement of two incompe- 
tents as his superiors, and the govern- 
ment seemed more interested in confis- 
cating cotton and arming the former 
slaves, a concept Stevens found unap- 
pealing. In mid-May, in a letter to Or- 
egon Senator James Nesmith, Isaac 
wrote, “I rely on your good offices to get 
me placed in some position where I can 
do service.”*° 

At the end of May, when Hunter and 
Du Pont learned from an escaped slave 
that most of Charleston’s defenders had 
been dispatched elsewhere, Benham’s 
plan went into motion. Almost imme- 
diately the wheels came off. General 
Horatio Wright's division came to grief, 
mud-bound in a hellish, storm-battered 
march across Johns Island. Meanwhile, 
Stevens’ division landed on Sol Legare 
Island on June 2, but had to hunker 
down while awaiting Wright’s arrival. On 
the next day, a sharp skirmish exploded 
on the eastern end of Sol Legare as Con- 
federates slashed at a Federal reconnais- 
sance. Wright finally appeared across the 
Stono River from Stevens’ camps, and the 
next two days were spent ferrying his 
troops to Grimball’s Plantation on James 
Island. The Confederates countered on 
June 10 with a spirited assault on 
Wright’s left flank which the Federals 
easily repulsed. Despite the victory, the 
Northerners were now forced to con- 
struct field works and camp fortifica- 
tions; Benham’s bold dash to victory had 
disappeared in the rain and mud on 
South Carolina’s barrier islands. 

Thus far, Hunter had given Benham 
free rein over the Charleston operation, 
but the commander had decided to visit 
his wife on Hilton Head and accordingly 
ordered Benham to “make no attempt to 
advance on Charleston or attack Ft. 
Johnson” while Hunter was away. Unfor- 
tunately, Hunter dispensed one warning: 
“You will however provide for a secure 
entrenched encampment.” The next day 
the commander left, and Benham imme- 
diately began to make plans to attack an 
isolated rebel work anchoring James 
Island’s southern flank near the planter 
village of Secessionville.*! 


It was June 15, and Stevens called the 
moment “an evil hour.” He angrily wrote 
Meg, “The want of a proper commander 
is fearful. We shall try to prevent any di- 
saster occurring.” But there was little he 
could do. Early that evening, Benham 
called a council of war and detailed his 
plans. Stevens was ordered to attack the 
earthwork head on with his two bri- 
gades—essentially a mad rush, with 
bayonets fixed and rifles uncapped— 
while Wright supported the assault’s left 
flank. Stevens and Wright objected, but 
Benham discounted their misgivings. 
Wright also alluded to Hunter’s orders 
not to initiate a fight, but Benham ney- 
ertheless ordered the shocked officers to 
prepare for the attack.” 

As word spread through the Federal 
camps, Isaac Stevens sank into a black 
mood. He considered the Confederate 
position much too strong to attack and 
doubted that any force, volunteer or oth- 
erwise, could carry it. He had advised 
constructing a system of regular ap- 
proaches, allowing the Federal artillery 
to beat the work into the ground before 
launching an infantry attack, but 
Benham had rejected this. Now, as his 
columns stumbled through the misty 
night, he wrestled with his thoughts. An 
artillery officer approached the general, 
seeking clarification of the plan of battle. 
“Damn it, sir,” Stevens snapped, “there 
isn’t any plan. You will fire when you get 
a chance, and be careful not to hit any of 
our own men.” With Stevens convinced 
that both the strategy and the tactics of 
the attack suffered fatal flaws, he and his 
troops reached a hedgerow about 1,000 
yards west of the frowning Confederate 
earthwork and started to file into the 
fronting cotton field. At 4:30 a.m, on the 
morning of June 16, the first of Stevens’ 
regiments, the 8th Michigan, began the 
assault.*? 

Benham’s reconnaissance of the en- 
emy position had been criminally inept. 
As a result, the 8th Michigan found itself 
charging down a telescoping peninsula 
girded by two enclosing marshlines, right 
into the Confederate guns. The Confed- 
erates detected the attack halfway across 
the field, and their artillery cratered the 
center of the Michigan line. Then, the 
next two Federal regiments tumbled into 
the so-called “pluff” mud as they sought 
to support the Michigan left. With his 
first brigade in tatters, Stevens ordered 
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GENERALS IN BLUE 


General Henry Benham 
Benham ordered a suicidal frontal assault. 
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General David Hunter 
His appointment struck most observers 

as one of convenience. 
his second brigade, led by his beloved 
79th New York, into action. Only the 
Highlanders and part of Daniel Leasure’s 
100th Pennsylvania negotiated the terri- 
fying maelstrom in front of the fort and 
joined the Michigan men at the earth- 
work, Vicious hand-to-hand fighting 
broke out along the battery’s walls, and 
the Federals fell in droves. The assault 
failed in a welter of blood and Confed- 
erate bravery, and after a brutal forty-five 
minutes, Stevens ordered his brigade 
commanders to realign the regiments 
along a hedgeline some five hundred 
yards from the fort. 

As Stevens’ boys hunkered down, 
Wright’s advance appeared to the north, 
separated from the main attack by the 
impassable marsh. Only two of Wright’s 


regiments had managed to deploy when 
the Confederates blanketed them with an 
arc of artillery and musketry fire. They 
too were forced to retreat. A lull then de- 
scended over the field, and the division 
commanders looked to Benham for lead- 
ership. Stevens reported his men under 
control and ready to resume the attack, 
but Benham blanched. He ordered all the 
troops back to the camps and wrote the 
bloody exercise off as a reconnaissance 
in force. 

As his men trudged off the field, 
Isaac Stevens found his second brigade 
commander, Daniel Leasure, assisting in 
a field hospital. In his civilian pursuits, 
Leasure had been a doctor, and Stevens 
was so moved by his dedication that he 
emotionally grasped his hand and 
blessed him. Stevens then located 
Leasure’s brigade and, in honor of their 
commander, led them to their camps. It 
would be only one moment in an emo- 
tional day for the general. His Highland- 
ers had suffered 110 casualties, and the 
8th Michigan lost 184 of the 534 who 
went into the action. That night, near 
Grimball’s, as the bloody bill rose, Henry 
Benham desperately tried to reframe the 
action by blurring the losses and spin- 
ning the results. Meanwhile, on Sol 
Legare Island, Isaac Stevens sat alone in 
his tent and “cryed like a child?” 
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Depiction of the Union attack at Secessionville. 
Vicious hand-to-hand fighting broke out along the battery’s 
walls, and the Federals fell in droves. 


WHEN HUNTER HEARD OF THE DEBACLE 
at Secessionville, he ordered Benham to 
Hilton Head and on the 20th summarily 
relieved him of command. Benham went 
north on the next packet while Horatio 
Wright took over operations on James 
Island. Although he appreciated and re- 
spected Wright's leadership, Stevens was 
consumed with anger. Again he had been 
forced to serve under officers he felt were 
incompetent, but this time he paid for the 
honor with the blood of his men. Despite 
the defeat, Stevens still retained the es- 
teem of his men. On the 22nd, the High- 
landers presented the general with a 
“handsome” sword, belt and sash, and a 
pair of gold-mounted spurs. Stevens was 
deeply moved and repaid their generos- 
ity with an emotional address. In review- 
ing their nearly year long relationship, he 
said, “I know not which feeling of my 
heart is stronger in regard to you,—my 
pride or my affection.” The feeling, as ex- 
pressed by one Highlander, was mutual: 
“[Stevens] is, indeed, a prodigious little 
man, and it would rejoice many a one, 
were he to receive a larger, and more 
splendid field of action—, such a one as 
45 


In late June Hunter ordered James 


| Island abandoned. For reasons not en- 


tirely clear, Stevens and his command 
then shuffled between Port Royal Island 
and Hilton Head, never pausing at either 
place long enough to establish a proper 
camp. Such ludicrous indecision capped 
a season of deep frustration, driving 
Stevens to the end of his rope. Convinced 
now that nothing more could be accom- 
plished in the theater, he wrote to Lin- 
coln begging him to recall his command. 
Coincidentally, the president and the War 
Department arrived at much the same 
conclusion and ordered Stevens, Wright, 
and their troops to Virginia. On July 13 
Isaac Stevens and his two brigades 
boarded the steamer Vanderbilt and 
headed north. 

One day out, the general again dem- 
onstrated his thorough grasp of the mili- 
tary situation. Hearing that McClellan 
and General John Pope now commanded 
two different armies in Virginia, Stevens 
feared that Lee would attack the isolated 
Pope and defeat him before relief from 
Little Mac could arrive. He argued that 
both armies should retreat to the 
Potomac and “commence anew.” His 
clearheaded thinking again identified the 
very nexus of the problem. Unfortu- 
nately, Stevens was a division commander 
on a ship in the Atlantic and not at the 
center of Federal strategic thinking, a 
position he richly deserved.*° 
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Stevens’ Secessionville veterans ar- 
rived at Fortress Monroe on July 16. 
There they were designated the first of 
three divisions in General Ambrose 
Burnside’s new IX Corps. Some of 
Burnside’s soldiers—recent victors in 
operations along the North Carolina 
coast—hooted at new arrivals as “the 
force that got licked down on James Is- 
land.” The men bore up as best as they 
could, but Stevens became embroiled 
with Henry Benham in a very public dis- 
pute. Benham had claimed in his official 
report that Stevens and Wright supported 
his decision to attack at Secessionville. 
When he read Benham’s report back in 
June, Stevens filed an addendum heatedly 
denying the assertion and attacking the 
thinking behind the assault. Both docu- 
ments found their way into the New York 
Times, where Benham saw Stevens’ reply 
for the first time. Writing to the Times, 
Benham decried his subordinate’s actions 
and inferred cowardice, but Stevens, in- 
formed by his Washington connections 
that the administration was siding with 
him, calmly replied that he could prove 
everything he asserted. With that, the 
matter dropped.*” 

After a month of resting and refit- 
ting, Stevens and his division joined the 
remainder of the corps in transferring up 
the Rappahannock River to Fredericks- 
burg. Then, marching out along the Or- 
ange & Alexandria Railroad, the Federals 
linked up with John Pope’s Army of Vir- 
ginia at Culpeper Court House on Au- 
gust 15. Pope had fought a vicious battle 
on August 9 at Cedar Mountain, and was 
now facing down the Confederate 
buildup south of Culpeper on the 
Rapidan River. Assuming they were to 
hold this line, Stevens immediately went 
to work mapping the area and picketing 
the nearby river crossings. But Robert E. 
Lee had different ideas. Early Confeder- 
ate maneuvers forced Pope back to the 
Rappahannock River. Then, on August 
22, Lee threw Stonewall Jackson’s entire 
corps around Pope’s right, and the be- 
leaguered Northerner spent a week try- 
ing to run the slippery Confederates 
down. First, Jackson destroyed Pope’s 
supply depot at Manassas Junction. Then, 
after feinting in nearly every direction, 
Jackson’s people came to rest along an 
abandoned railroad bed near the battle- 
field of First Manassas. The Federal col- 
umns crisscrossed northern Virginia 


searching for the rebels while Lee fol- 
lowed Jackson’ trail, drawing up to Thor- 
oughfare Gap in the Bull Run Mountains 
on August 28. Meanwhile, Pope got word 
that General John Gibbon had made 
contact with the Confederates near the 
hamlet of Groveton. With Jackson sup- 
posedly cornered, Pope ordered his col- 
umns to concentrate along the Warren- 
ton Turnpike.** 


Isaac Stevens was unhorsed but certainly 
unbowed.*” 

On the 30th, as Lee prepared to roll 
up Pope’s dangling left flank, Stevens 
joined in the fruitless afternoon attacks 
on Jackson’s line. Again, the troops were 
bled for no good reason, and when 
Longstreet pulverized Pope’s left, the en- 
tire army grimly commenced a fighting 
retreat. As the battle raged along Long- 
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Brigadier General Isaac I. Stevens (seated) and his staff, at Beaufort, South Carolina, in the spring of 1862. 
Standing from left to right: Captain B.F. Porter, Captain W.T. Lusk, Major Hazard Stevens (Isaac’s son), 
Abraham Cottrell, Lieutenant William Taylor, Major George Kimble, and Lieutenant Benjamin Lyons. 


On August 29 Pope launched a series 
of disjointed attacks on Jackson’s well- 
chosen position. Against the stout Con- 
federate defenses, Generals Carl Shurz 
and Franz Sigel suffered serious setbacks 
and called upon Stevens to detach some 
of his regiments. Thus depleted, Stevens 
took what was left of his command 
around noon and deployed them near 
Groveton to support Federal artillery 
there. As the afternoon fighting wore on, 
Pope called Stevens to form in support 
of yet another attack on the left of 
Jackson’s line. Stevens’ boys led by Lea- 
sure’s Roundheads took up the assault 
and spent fifteen minutes in a bloody, 
hand-to-hand melee with the rebels. 
Soon, however, Southern reinforcements 
sealed the breach, and the Federals 
tumbled back from the incline. The last 
man to emerge from the woods was, ac- 
cording to one witness, “a short man ina 
general’s uniform, followed by a tall or- 
derly bearing a saddle on his shoulder.” 
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street’s advance, Stevens formed his boys 
on an eminence north of the Warrenton 
Turnpike and calmly prepared to defend 
the position. However, Pope soon or- 
dered all his columns to withdraw to 
Centreville. After a holding action on 
Matthews Hill, Stevens’ battered bri- 
gades joined in the retreat. 

With his boys well in hand, Isaac 
Stevens spent August 31 under orders as 
Pope’s rearguard. Even more responsi- 
bility then fell on the general’s shoulders 
when Stevens took over Reno’s division, 
Reno being incapacitated by illness. All 
through the drizzly day of August 31, 
Stevens stalked the line of Cub Run, anx- 
iously awaiting an enemy advance 
which, in the end, never came. As night 
fell, General John Reynolds arrived to re- 
lieve Stevens’ weary men. Viewing the 
situation unfavorably, Reynolds ex- 
pressed great fear that the Confederates 
would soon attack the ragged Federal 
position. Stevens discounted the threat 
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and calmly replied, “I think it most prob- 
able that the enemy will move around 
and strike us under the ribs.”*° 

September 1 broke cloudy with the 
threat of rain. In the detritus-strewn wake 
of Pope’s army, Stevens dejectedly moved 
among his troops. One cannoneer as- 
sured the general that “his own command 
felt more devoted to him than ever, and 
if possible more faith in his skill than 
before.” Touched by the heartfelt praise, 
Stevens bemoaned his inability to con- 
tact his wife Meg. The artillerist volun- 
teered an envelope and promised the gen- 
eral he would deliver the letter to “some 
Christian or Sanitary man” for delivery. 
The general sat on the ground and bal- 
anced some script on a book, hurriedly 
jotting down the last few words he would 
share with his wife. Around 1:00 p.m., an 
orderly suddenly thundered up and de- 
livered Pope’s orders for Stevens to ad- 
vance his command. Isaac gave the enve- 
lope to his benefactor and rode off to 
headquarters.*! 
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rebel thrust. He steered his two lead bri- 
gades onto Ox Road and rolled forward 
to search out the Southerners. 

Stevens led his column up the 
cartpath and onto some open ground. 
Two hundred yards to the north, Con- 
federate skirmishes lined an abandoned 
rail bed. Stevens threw two Highlander 
companies across the field and watched 
them chase the rebels into the woods be- 
yond. As enemy musketry erupted from 
the treeline, the general deployed five 
companies from the 100th Pennsylvania 
in support of the New Yorkers left. In the 
face of increased musketry, the Northern 
skirmish line went to ground in a corn- 
field and adjoining orchard, just as Cap- 
tain Samuel Benjamin shook out his 
four-gun battery and blasted a limited 
rebel foray back into the trees.>* 

The winds began to roar, and trees 
bent under the sudden pressure. The 
skies, portentous all day, darkened ma- 
levolently. And here, on an isolated Vir- 
ginia farmfield, Isaac Stevens faced the 


Detail from Theophile Poilpot’s painting of a regular army brigade charging futilely 
against Jackson's men during the Second Battle of Manassas. 


Reports received the previous after- 
noon put the Confederates in force on 
the Little River Turnpike, a roadway that 
ran nearly parallel to the Warrenton 
Turnpike a few miles to the north. Fear- 
ing that the Confederates could catch his 
army in motion, Pope deployed General 
Joseph Hooker with six brigades farther 
east at Germantown, a hamlet at the in- 
tersection of the two turnpikes. The 
army commander also placed most of 
the IX Corps under Stevens’ supervision 
and ordered him north to intercept the 


crisis of his career. The Confederates held 
the woods in some strength, but exactly 
how great their strength was Stevens did 
not know. If the enemy was sidling south 
to attack Pope’s retreating column, they 
would have to be stopped here and now. 
Stevens acted quickly. He curtly informed 
his orderlies to deploy his brigades in 
three lines. If the Confederates had plans 
to attack, Isaac Stevens would beat them 
to it. 

As the Federal lines tumbled into 
position, General Edward Ferrerro’s bri- 


gade arrived. Stevens directed them 
northeast into some woods to protect the 
assault’s right flank and sent word back 
to the Warrenton Turnpike demanding 
support. Then, as the front edge of a mas- 
sive thunderstorm blanketed the skies, the 
2,000 men of Isaac Stevens’ division 
moved forward. 

The Highlanders stepped off with 
the 28th Massachusetts formed on their 
left. As they strode across the field, the 
front remained quiet. One New Yorker 
commenting on the silence exclaimed, 
“They have fallen back! We shall find 
nothing here!” Just then, the treeline 
exploded, and the Federals withered 
under the iron hail. Like many, Hazard 
Stevens fell in the first wave of musketry, 
and son met the father one last time as 
a Roundhead helped the young man off 
the field. The 50th Pennsylvania rushed 
forward to protect the Massachusetts 
left, and the blue line, steadying like vet- 
erans, pressed on. The sweeping Confed- 
erate fire continued, finally stopping the 
Northerners not seventy-five yards from 
the woodline. As Stevens’ remaining 
regiments tumbled into the battleline, 
the attack ground down into a brutal 
firefight.°° 

It would be death to remain there out 
in the open, and Isaac Stevens knew it. 
On foot, he muscled his way forward into 
the firing line. Just then, the Highlander 
colors fell for the fifth time. Stevens in- 
stinctively moved to pick up the flag. One 
account had a color bearer remonstrate 
with the general, warning him that such 
action would mean sure death. The his- 
torian of the 79th recounted the moment 
like this: “[Stevens] calling aloud upon his 
old regiment: “Highlanders! my High- 
landers! Follow your general!’ rushed for- 
ward with the uplifted flag.” 

Instilled with the battle rage of their 
chieftain, the Scotsmen led the Federal 
line forward and plowed into the 
woodline. Before them, the stunned Con- 
federates abandoned their position and 
tumbled back into the woods. Above 
them, the wild heavens unleashed a vio- 
lent thunderstorm, winds howling out- 
rageously, sheets of rain battering the 
warriors. And behind them, the body of 
Isaac Stevens lay mute in death, a Con- 
federate bullet having crushed his 
temple, the flagstaff bearing the colors of 
his beloved Highlanders still gripped in 
his lifeless hand.** 
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THE RUMOR APPEARED IN THE NEW 
YORK PAPERS just days after the battle. 
In Washington, John Hayes, an old 
Stevens acquaintance, also heard it, his 
source an unnamed cabinet member. 
Years later, two Federal generals, E.O.C. 
Ord and George Ruggles, also recalled the 


rumblings. In the halls of the War De- 
partment, important men were pressing 
for Isaac Stevens’ appointment to com- 
mand Pope’s army. Furthermore, Lincoln 
was seriously considering the move when 
word arrived of Stevens’ untimely death. 
It would have been ironic indeed if 
Stevens’ passing opened the door for his 
old nemesis, George McClellan, to re- 


GENERAL ISAAC STEVENS’ DEATH RECONSIDERED 


The most widely told story of Isaac 
Stevens’ death at Chantilly is fraught with 
drama and romanticism: In the thick of a 
fierce firefight, the noble general rushed 
dauntlessly to the front of his embattled 
troops. Moments after he reached the lead 
ranks of the 79th New York Infantry, his 
former command, the regiment’s color 
bearer fell wounded at his feet. Stevens 
immediately snatched up the flag amidst 
the protestations of nearby soldiers. “For 


colors,” implored the recently injured 
bearer, “they'll shoot you if you do!” 
Stevens yelled back, “Give me the colors! 
If they don’t follow now, they never will,” 
and dashed forward, crying, “We are all 
Highlanders; follow Highlanders; forward 
my Highlanders!” As his men barreled to- 
ward the enemy behind their “Scottish 
chief,” a Confederate bullet struck Stevens 
in the right temple. He died instantly, the 
banner clutched in his hands.! 

If Hollywood screenwriters were to 
pen the story of Stevens’ life, they would 
be hard pressed to invent a more moving 
ending. But could they improve upon the 
story’s accuracy? Surviving evidence sug- 
gests that the answer is yes. 

* * * 

This popular account of Stevens’ 
death seems to have first surfaced in print 
in the New York Tribune exactly one week 
after the fight at Chantilly. The article in 
which it appeared had been written two 
days prior to publication by a special cor- 
respondent to the paper, known only by 
the initials C.A.P., who lent force to his 
rendition by claiming that the “language... 
given as Gen. Stevens’s was taken down 
upon the field by a member of his Staff.” 
Subsequent authors who have told the 
story of Stevens’ death—including the 
general’s son and biographer, Hazard 
Stevens—have mimicked C.A.P’s tale and 
its wording, seemingly without question.* 

But should they have? Even if an aide 
to Stevens witnessed the general’s death 
firsthand and then passed the specifics on 


God’s sake, General, don’t you take the 


to C.A.P.—something we can never 
definatively know—surely the language re- 
layed is suspect. The aide would have to 
have been nearly shoulder-to-shoulder 
with Stevens during the fi- zy 
nal minutes of his life,and - sok: 
able to pick out the details 
of any verbal exchange be- 
tween Stevens and a 
wounded color bearer over 
the din of battle. That any- 
one could have done so, 
and then record the words 
“upon the field,” seems 
highly unlikely. 

Of course, even if the 
language used by C.A.P. is 
inaccurate, it does not nec- 
essarily mean that the ba- 
sics of his depiction are 
false. Stevens could have 
had a verbal exchange with 
a wounded color bearer; he could have ut- 
tered words of inspiration before leading 
his men forward. He certainly was shot 
dead with the flag in his grasp. 

There is another account, however, 
that records the story of Stevens’ demise 
differently. William Todd, a corporal in the 
79th New York who fought at Chantilly, de- 
scribed the battle in two letters to his par- 
ents, one written two days after the fight, 
the other three days after that. In both, he 
relayed the details of the general’s death as 
he learned them from other members of 
the regiment, most likely eyewitnesses 
(though Todd participated in the battle, he 
apparently was not in a position to see 
Stevens fall). In the first letter, Todd wrote 
that “five men were repeatedly shot at the 
colours. Gen Stevens who was passing at 
the time the last man fell, picked up the 
colours & was in the act of handing them 
to some one when he was struck in the head 
with a rifle ball and instantly killed.” Todd’s 
story did not change in the second letter: 
General Stevens “was walking along our 
ranks—cheering on the men as he passed 
the colours. [T]he colour bearer was shot 
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The conventional view of Stevens’ death. 


sume army command. Whatever the re- 
ality, Isaac Stevens would have been a 
worthy choice.*> 

He had his detractors. Samuel 
Francis Du Pont called him “a tortuous 
man” but admitted he was “very smart.” 
Henry Benham all but accused him of 
cowardice, but that charge could hardly 
be taken seriously. Roundhead Daniel 


& the Gen stooped to pick up the flag & 
while in the act of handing it to a man to 
carry was struck in the head with a ball 
& instantly killed.” 


i ———— 


OLLECTION 


So which is it? How did Stevens re- 
ally die: leading a charge with flag in hand 
over the heartfelt objections of his men, 
or passing the recently fallen colors to a 
nearby enlisted man? We'll never know 
for certain. Interestingly, Corporal Todd, 
who survived the war and published a 
history of the 79th New York in 1886, 
chose to use Hazard Stevens’ rendition 
of his father’s death in the book. Perhaps 
Todd did not want to challenge what had 
already by that time become the undis- 
puted version of events. Or perhaps, like 
many of us, he simply was partial to a 
good story. 

—Terry Johnston, Jr. 
Assistant Editor 


1. New York Tribune, September 8, 1862. 

2. Ibid. 

3. See Hazard Stevens, The Life of Isaac 
Ingalls Stevens (1900), volume 2, pp. 
485-86. 

4. William Todd to parents, September 
3, 6, 1862, William Todd Collection, 
Manuscript Department, The New 
York Historical Society. 
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Leasure recalled some early clashes with 
Stevens but added that after Secession- 
ville, “I never had a more ardent friend, 
nor one whose ability I had more implicit 
confidence. He was a man of many 
resources...and of indomitable personal 
courage.” Perhaps Philip Kearney said it 
best. Just as the violent thunderstorm 
broke in its fury over Chantilly, Kearney 
received Stevens’ urgent request for help. 
Without pausing, he called out, “By ! 
I'll support Stevens anywhere.” 


* * 


IN SEPTEMBER 1864, at the family home 
in Newport, Rhode Island, Meg Stevens 
received a package and accompanying 
letter. It was from David Morrison, a 
former colonel of the 79th New York. The 
letter read in part: 
Serving immediately under General 
Stevens, no one had a better oppor- 
tunity of knowing him than myself. 
Well may you feel proud of him! His 
nobleness of heart, his firm devotion 
to his country, his untiring energy, 
his unflinching bravery, have en- 
deared him to all those who have 
served under him. His memory is 
engraven on the hearts of every one 
of his Highlanders. 
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David Morrison 


In the package rested the rag-like 
remains of the Highlander colors. Wit- 
ness to the carnage at Bull Run and 
Secessionville, to the assaults at Second 
Manassas and Chantilly, they at last had 
come home.*” 
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THE DETACHMENT OF LONGSTREET CONSIDERED 


On November 4, 1863, during 
the Chattanooga Campaign, 
General Braxton Bragg—despite 
the approach of substantial 
Union reinforcements—de- 
tached Lieutenant General 
James Longstreet’s corps to 
drive Major General Ambrose 
Burnside’s Federals out of East 
Tennessee. Within a month, 
both Bragg and Longstreet had 
suffered humiliating defeats. As 
a result, the decision to send 
Longstreet has been consistently 
and vigorously condemned ever 
since. The consensus seems to 
be that it was the worst of many 
bad decisions made by Bragg 
during his Civil War career. The 
purpose of this article is to 
consider the factors that may 
have motivated him to make 
such an incredible “blunder.” 
Was he crazy, or stupid, or both? 
Or was it a reasonable bet to 
make under the circumstances? ' 


Edward Carr Frank 
i All tp 


HISTORY HAS NOT BEEN KIND to Braxton 
Bragg. The general view of his entire Civil 
War career was already well-established 
by the time Major General Ulysses S. 
Grant observed in his 1885 memoirs that 
“Knoxville was of no use to the Confed- 
erates if the Federals held Chattanooga.... 
I have never been able to understand the 
wisdom of [detaching Longstreet].”” E.P. 
Alexander, Longstreet’s chief of artillery, 
went further in 1907, asserting that the 
detachment of Longstreet “cannot be ex- 
cused or palliated. It was a monumental 
failure to appreciate the glaring weakness 
of his position.”? Robert Selph Henry, in 
his 1934 narrative on the Confederacy, 
wrote, “With all [Grant’s] well directed 
activity going on below, Bragg began to 
scatter his forces.”* In 1941, Stanley Horn, 
in the first serious history of the Army of 
Tennessee, had no doubt that Longstreet’s 
mission was “a wild goose chase...[a] 
foolhardy project.... Could a seasoned 
veteran like Bragg have failed to realize 
the folly of dividing his force in the pres- 
ence of an ever stronger enemy?”° Horn 
concluded that the answer to his ques- 
tion was “yes.” 

Bragg’s historiographical ordeal con- 
tinued in 1971 with Thomas Lawrence 
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Connelly’s exhaustive psychohistory of 
the Army of Tennessee, in which he con- 
cluded, “the danger and the impractical 
nature of sending Longstreet had given 
way to personal motive. Bragg simply 
wanted to be rid of the man.”® Finally, in 
1984, James Lee McDonough, in his book 
on the siege of Chattanooga, concluded, 
“It made no military sense, of course, 
unless one was blind, as Davis and Bragg 
apparently were, to the Union concentra- 
tion at Chattanooga.”” 

Only Don C. Seitz, in his excellent 
and rare 1924 biography of Bragg, was 
willing at least to give him the benefit of 
the doubt. He asserted that Bragg made 
the detachment against his better judg- 
ment, and only after constant pressure 
from Longstreet. Seitz later argued, 
though, that the move had some strate- 
gic merit to the extent that it prevented 
Burnside from joining Grant." 

Such a consistent assault, over so 
many years and by so many varied ob- 
servers, is striking. But has the detach- 
ment of Longstreet ever really been con- 
sidered? Is it possible that a careful 
_ assessment of this detachment has been 

neglected because the subsequent defeats 
| suffered by both Bragg and Longstreet 


made such an analysis seem redundant? 
In other words, have historians con- 
cluded that the detachment was a bad 
idea simply because of the bad results? 
Or is it possible that the detachment was 
a good idea despite the bad outcomes? 


+ + 


Any analysis of the decision to de- 
tach Longstreet must begin with a review 
of the overall strategic situation that con- 
fronted Bragg around October 31, 1863. 
With Grant in command, Major General 
George H. Thomas’ Army of the 
Cumberland (53,000 men) was partially 
invested at Chattanooga by Bragg’s Army 
of Tennessee, whose 65,000 men occu- 
pied a thirteen mile semi-circular line 
ranging from the northern tip of Mis- 
sionary Ridge, northeast of town, to 
Lookout Mountain and beyond to the 
southwest.? 

Ambrose Burnside’s 30,000 men oc- 
cupied East Tennessee in detachments 
ranging from Loudon to Cumberland 
Gap to Bull’s Gap, all within a fifty mile 
radius of Knoxville. Ten days earlier 
Burnside’s vanguard had stretched be- 
yond Bristol into southwestern Virginia, 
over one hundred miles northeast of 


Knoxville, threatening Major General 
Sam Jones and his 10,000 men, who were 
spread thinly over the one hundred miles 
from Abington back to Dublin. Burnside 
was in the midst of a rapid concentra- 

| tion on Knoxville to counter Bragg’s ex- 
tension of his right flank under Major 
General Carter Littlepage Stevenson with 
16,000 men to the vicinity of Loudon, 
thirty miles southwest of Knoxville. At 
the same time, Jones was advancing from 
Bristol (in cooperation with the Bragg/ 
Stevenson move on Loudon) threatening 
both the Cumberland Gap and Bull’s 
Gap. Jones, in turn, was threatened by 
Brigadier General William Averell’s 
10,000 men hovering on his right rear in 
the vicinity of Beverly and Charleston, 
West Virginia. 

In the midst of all this maneuvering, 
37,000 Federals from two other theaters 
of war were on their way to raise the siege. 
Major General William Tecumseh 
Sherman, with his 25,000 men from 
Vicksburg and Corinth, was still in the 
vicinity of Tuscumbia, Alabama, on the 
south side of the Tennessee River, near 
the Mississippi line. He had just been or- 
dered by Grant to drop the railroad re- 

| pair and hurry to the rail junction at 


Stevenson, Alabama, so as to be in posi- 
tion to intercept Bragg’s right flank ex- 
tension under Stevenson should this de- 
velop into a move on Nashville, bypassing 
Knoxville.'? Of more immediate signifi- 
cance, Major General Joseph Hooker’s 
12,000 troops had just established a 
strong position in Lookout Valley after 
Longstreet’s failure to oust them at 
Wauhatchie during the night of October 
28-29. This failure effectively raised the 


| siege by providing a vastly better supply 


line to Bridgeport and thereby made it 
possible for Thomas not only to restore 
the strength of his own troops and ani- 
mals, but also to receive and maintain 
these additional 37,000 troops. 

With the loss of Lookout Valley and 
the de facto raising of the siege, Bragg was 
painfully aware of the need to develop a 
new strategy. After a series of meetings 
with his generals, a new plan was in place 
by November 3. It was in this context that 
Longstreet’s corps was detached. 


Above: “Battle of Lookout Mountain” 
by James Walker. General Hooker can be 
seen on a white horse (left of center) 
directing artillery fire on the Confederates. 
Courtesy of Army Art Collection, U.S. Army 
Center of Military History. 
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The evidence presented below sup- 
ports the following contentions in de- 
fense of Bragg’s decision to detach 
Longstreet: (1) Bragg was not “blind” to, 
nor did he ignore, the Union concentra- 
tion; (2) the detachment was not a divi- 
sion of forces but rather a swap of forces 
already divided; (3) the swap would not 
have occurred but for Jefferson Davis’ in- 
tervention; (4) the original mission was 
to relieve pressure on southwest Virginia; 
(5) the detachment was not necessarily 
permanent and was never independent; 
and (6) with the raising of the siege, 
Bragg’s best strategic option was to trans- 
form his right flank demonstration into 
a right flank offensive. 


Oe 


Bragg was kept well informed on the 
status of the Union concentration and the 
forces that confronted him. There seems 
to be little controversy on this point. The 
complaint of most critics is that he knew 
of the impending force disparity and sim- 
ply ignored it. The conventional wisdom 
is that Bragg’s detachment of Longstreet 
left him with perhaps 35,000 troops de- 
spite the imminent presence of 80,000 to 
90,000 Federals (not to mention Burn- 
side’s looming 30,000). A careful exami- 
nation of sources for these numbers, 
however, suggests otherwise.!! 

Bragg knew that Grant had about 
65,000 of all arms (Thomas’ 53,000 and 
Hooker’s 12,000). He was also kept well 
informed on the status of Sherman’s 
25,000 men, who were still over one hun- 
dred miles away and mired in mud. 

Bragg’s aggregate present immedi- 
ately prior to the detachment of Long- 
street was approximately 65,000 men, 
plus 16,000 detached under Stevenson 
nearby. After the detachment of Long- 
street, Bragg’s forces immediately avail- 
able dropped to 56,000 compared to 
Grant’s 65,000. As a result, Bragg’s deci- 
sion to detach Longstreet does not ap- 
pear so reckless—especially considering 
that Bragg had recently indicated to Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis his intention to stay 
on the defensive.!* 

But like Grant, Bragg was expecting 
significant reinforcements. On October 
27, at Bragg’s request, President Davis or- 
dered Lieutenant General William J. 
Hardee and two infantry brigades trans- 
ferred from Demopolis, Alabama, and 


General Joseph E. Johnston to Bragg on 
November 4. These brigades, totaling 
about 8,000 aggregate present, would 
soon augment Bragg’s force to a total of 
64,000 post-detachment, virtually elimi- 
nating the force disparity.'* 

It was therefore reasonable for Bragg 
to believe that his army was strong 
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enough to hold the heights around Chat- 
tanooga at least until Sherman arrived 
to augment Grant. And it was by no 
means a certainty that Sherman would 
ever come to Chattanooga. On October 
27, for example, Grant was considering 
sending Sherman to Nashville. And, 
three weeks later, Sherman’s destination 


8,000 


(Stevenson) | (16K Lng. + Cav.) . __ (Dem./Mobile) 


4,000 
(Mobile) 


20,000 
(Sherman) 


4,000 
(Mobile) 


14,000 
(Buck./Cleb.) 


20,000 
(Sherman) 


2,000 
(Quarles) 


*These three columns represent Bragg’s understanding of the situation. 
two more brigades were promised by Buck.=Buckner; Cav.=Cavalry; Cleb.=Cleburn; Dem.=Demopolis; Lng.=Longstreet; Stev.=Stevenson 
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was still open to speculation, as Long- 
street argued that Sherman was heading 
directly for Knoxville!!4 

Even if Chattanooga were Sherman’s 
objective, Bragg had the option to recall 
Longstreet, whose mission, according to 
Longstreet’s memoirs, was to “crush 
Burnside and return before Sherman ar- 
rived.”!> What’s more, even a worst-case 
scenario was not so bad. If Sherman ar- 
rived with 25,000 men at Chattanooga be- 
fore Longstreet returned, Bragg would 
only be outnumbered some 90,000 to 
64,000.'° Given Bragg’s defensive strategy, 
the resulting force ratio of 1.4:1 would still 
be less than the advantage generally con- 
sidered necessary for a successful assault. 
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Even the November 22 order to de- 
tach Buckner and Cleburne’s 14,000 
men, made when it appeared that Sher- 
man was headed for Knoxville would 
have, left Bragg on November 23 with 
50,000 (64,000 less 14,000) to oppose 
Grant's expected 65,000—still a tolerable 
ratio of 1.3:1 for a defensive fight. And, 
of course, Cleburne was recalled the next 


day along with one of Buckner’s brigades _| 


(9,000 total), despite Longstreet’s protest 
that Grant was simply launching a di- 
version to prevent Longstreet’s reinforce- 
ment.'7 As a result, the actual forces en- 


gaged at Missionary Ridge on Novem- 
ber 25 were 59,000 for Bragg and 85,000 
for Grant. These figures are in stark con- 
trast to the force disparity of 35,000 ver- 
sus 90,000 implied by Thomas 
Connelly.'* Therefore, a careful assess- 
ment of the opposing forces at hand sup- 
ports the contention that the force dis- 
parity never reached unacceptable levels 
for Bragg’s Army of Tennessee. 


+ + 


A significant but surprisingly ne- 
glected aspect of this campaign is that 
Bragg’s forces were already well divided 
when the decision was made to send 
Longstreet toward Knoxville. In the week 
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KENTUCKY * 


16,000 troops under Carter Stevenson 


October 31 Stevenson’s vanguard, with 


miles from Chattanooga!!? 

On November 4, when Bragg de- 
tached Longstreet’s two divisions, he also 
recalled Stevenson’s two divisions. In ad- 


Wheeler’s cavalry corps (three brigades) 
to join the two that had been sent with 


leading up to October 22, Bragg detached | 


(two divisions of infantry and two bri- 
gades of cavalry) to the right flank. By 


the help of the railroad, was within thirty 
miles of Knoxville at Loudon and seventy 


dition, he ordered the remainder of 


Stevenson two weeks earlier. So, the net 
effect of these changes was to increase the 
right flank force by 9,000 from 16,000 to 
25,000 and decrease Bragg’s Chattanooga 
force from 65,000 to 56,000. 

But Bragg was not finished. As men- 
tioned earlier, he knew that Johnston was 
sending two brigades under Hardee and 
two more from Maury at Mobile. These 
8,000 reinforcements would bring 
Bragg’s Chattanooga force to within 
1,000 of its pre-detachment level of 
65,000.”° The result, therefore, of all this 
detaching and transferring was essen- 
tially to swap Stevenson and Longstreet 
while increasing the right flank force by 
more than fifty percent. 


+ + 


So why did Bragg bother to swap 
forces? As mentioned earlier, the conven- 
tional wisdom is that he simply wanted 
any excuse to be rid of Longstreet and as 
a result allowed personal interest to in- 
terfere with his duty. However, this does 
not appear to be the case. 

On September 23 Robert E. Lee, 
commanding the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, suggested to Jefferson Davis, in the 
wake of Bragg’s brilliant victory at Chick- 
amauga, that Longstreet could be as- 
signed to clear East Tennessee, reopen the 
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railroad to Virginia, and then return to 
Lee’s army. By late October, Lee was un- 
der growing pressure from Meade all 
along the Rappahannock (pressure ap- 
plied by General-in-Chief Halleck to pre- 
vent further detachments to Bragg). In 
response, Davis expressed to Bragg the 
hope, given Stevenson’s recent success in 
East Tennessee, of reopening communi- 
cations with Virginia, and then proposed 
that Bragg “might advantageously assign 
[Longstreet] to the task of expelling 
Burnside” and thus “place him in posi- 
tion, according to circumstances, to has- 
ten or delay his return to ... Lee.””! 


2 
P 
Zz 


would not have done so without the in- 
tervention of Davis. 


+ a Oe 


It is interesting that Stevenson’s 
detachment has received so little com- 
ment, in stark contrast to that of Long- 
street. The Stevenson detachment was 
made in response to a very specific 
problem, had a very specific objective, 
and judging by results, was a complete 
success. 

The specific problem was that by 
October 15 the vanguard of perhaps 
18,000 men under Burnside had pushed 
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dered Cheatham’s large division under 
J. K. Jackson to join Stevenson. As a re- 
sult, by October 27, Bragg had over 
16,000 men in two divisions of infantry 
and two cavalry brigades between Ath- 
ens and Loudon (a distance of twenty 
miles), the latter place being less than 
thirty miles from Knoxville and about 
seventy miles from Chattanooga. Bragg 
was able to report to Davis on October 
29, “Stevenson has driven Burnside back 
to Knoxville and is following.”** 

As hoped, Stevenson’s expedition 
caused Burnside to retreat from south- 
western Virginia and consolidate his 
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Confederate commanders (left to right): James Longstreet, John C. Breckinridge, Samuel Jones, and Carter L. Stevenson. 


This communication from Davis 
corroborates Bragg’s comments in a 
postwar letter to E.T. Sykes, in which he 
makes it clear that he had been planning 
an expedition to East Tennessee under 
Breckinridge and only switched to Long- 
street to comply with Davis’ request. 
Bragg freely admits, however, that he 
might not have “yielded [his] convictions 
to the President’s policy” but for 
Longstreet’s “disobedience of orders.””” 

These facts suggest that Bragg, de- 
spite his admitted but well justified 
displeasure with Longstreet, had no 
intention of sending him away and 


Sam Jones’ back into southwest Virginia. 
The next day, in response to Jones’ pleas 
for help, Confederate adjutant general 
Samuel Cooper asked Bragg for assis- 
tance. Bragg responded immediately by 
ordering, on October 17, Stevenson’s 
small division and two cavalry brigades 
“to press vigorously toward Knoxville, to 
press the enemy’s rear and develop him, 
driving him back as far he will allow.” 
Bragg sent notice of this move to Jones 
at the same time, and notified Cooper 
that he “[would] try to relieve General 
Jones by a move on the enemy’s rear.” 
Five days later, on October 22, Bragg or- 
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forces. On October 29 Burnside relayed 
to Halleck and Grant reports that Bragg 
might be sending as many as 45,000 
troops toward East Tennessee!” Grant, 
in turn, did at least two things in re- 
sponse. He asked Halleck to order Ma- 
jor General Kelley to move out of West 
Virginia to keep Jones from advancing, 
and, as mentioned earlier, he ordered 
Sherman, who was still at Tuscumbia, 
Alabama, to hurry to the rail junction 
at Stevenson, Alabama, to be in position 
to move quickly by rail to Nashville in 
the event that Bragg’s right flank move 
developed into a push for Nashville. In 


EAST TENNESSE! 
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addition, Meade increased the pressure 
on Lee in order prevent any further de- 
tachments to Bragg or Jones. Thus, by 
October 30, Burnside had retreated sixty 
miles from Bristol (on the Virginia/Ten- 
nessee line) back to Bull’s Gap, ten miles 
beyond Blue Springs from where he had 
started his advance on October 10. In 
addition, Sherman was hurrying to 
Stevenson, Alabama, to cover Nashville, 
Averell was preparing to descend on 
southwest Virginia, and Meade was pre- 
paring to push beyond the Rappaha- 
nock River. All of these events were the 
direct result of Bragg’s right flank de- 
tachment under Stevenson. Under the 
circumstances, it is perhaps not surpris- 
ing that Bragg, given the success of this 
mission, decided to change this right 
flank demonstration into a right flank 
offensive and possible turning move- 
ment (as Grant feared!) when it became 
clear a few days later that the siege had 
been effectively lifted by Hooker. 


+ * 


One aspect of Longstreet’s detach- 
ment that might have distinguished it 
from Stevenson’s earlier detachment in 
the minds of later observers is that Bragg 
appeared to cut Longstreet loose, creat- 
ing an independent command, to the ef- 
fect that, as Connelly wrote, Longstreet 
simply “bowed out of the Chattanooga 
campaign.”?6 
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Bragg was certainly aware that the 
detachment could become permanent 
given the express desire of Davis to, “ac- 
cording to circumstances, hasten or de- 
lay [Longstreet’s} return to...Lee.””” The 
issue, though, is not whether Bragg (or 
Davis) intended to detach Longstreet 
permanently, but whether the detach- 
ment per se created an independent 
command, either in fact or in spirit. 

East Tennessee was clearly under 
Bragg’s jurisdiction, as had been recently 
established when Simon Bolivar Buck- 
ner’s Department of East Tennessee was 
abolished by Davis and given to Bragg. 
In addition, Bragg never even hinted to 
Longstreet or anyone else that the de- 
tachment was permanent or indepen- 
dent. In his November 4 detachment or- 
der to Longstreet, Bragg stated, “your 
quick recall may be necessary.” The next 
day, in an apparent effort to reassure 
Longstreet, Bragg stated, “by means of 
the railroad I hope, however, to rein- 
force either point [Chattanooga or 
Knoxville] as necessary.”** Such word- 
ing would hardly be expected from 
someone who had just yielded his au- 
thority. 

Davis’ understanding of the rela- 
tion between Bragg and Longstreet is 
indicated by his note to Bragg on No- 
vember 20 in response to Longstreet’s 
continued delays: “The failure of 
Longstreet to keep you advised is un- 


accountable. You had better order him 
to report fully the events of each day.””? 

Finally, it is clear that Longstreet 
himself believed he was still under Bragg’s 
command. In his memoir Longstreet 
stated that his objective, as formulated in 
a meeting with Bragg and Hardee on 
November 3, was to crush Burnside and 
return to Bragg before Sherman’s arrival. 
It is hard to see how Longstreet could 
have concluded that he had an indepen- 
dent command given such a mission 
statement. Later, on November 29, just 
after his failed assault on Fort Sanders, 
Bragg ordered Longstreet to rejoin him 
at Dalton, if feasible. Despite this clear 
opportunity to be “rid” of Bragg, given 
the 105,000 Federals in between them, 
Longstreet spent the next few days hold- 
ing councils “at which all possible routes 
[to Bragg] were minutely inquired 
into.”*° Such behavior suggests that 
Longstreet, as well as his lieutenants, ac- 
cepted, if not embraced, Bragg’s contin- 
ued authority. 

It is clear then that neither Bragg, nor 
Davis, nor Longstreet considered 
Longstreet to be independent of Bragg 
after the November 4 detachment. Not 
until December 10, two weeks after 
Bragg’s retreat to Dalton, and one week 
after Longstreet’s retreat from Sherman 
toward southwestern Virginia, did 
Longstreet receive orders from Davis cre- 
ating an independent command, 
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+ + 


With the loss of Lookout Valley af- 
ter the debacle at Wauhatchie, Bragg 
knew the siege had been effectively lifted 
and that the new supply line, “the cracker 
line,” would soon allow Grant to take the 
offensive. Bragg determined that his best 
strategic option was to transform his 
right flank demonstration against 
Burnside into a possible right flank of- 
fensive against Grant. The objective was 
no longer to “[drive Burnside] back as far 
as he will allow,” but to “drive Burnside 
out of East Tennessee” in the hope that 
railroad communications with Virginia 
could be reestablished, thereby enabling 
a change of base by Bragg to Knoxville, if 
necessary, as a prelude to a turning move- 
ment on Grant.’! 


Bragg acknowledged early and often 
the appropriateness of an offensive flank- 
ing maneuver. On September 29 and 
twice on October 3 he promised that he 
was readying his troops for a flanking 
move across the Tennessee River. On 
October 1 he noted that a frontal attack 
would be “murderous” and that his ef- 
forts would be devoted to drawing the 
enemy out of their entrenchments. On 


| and force him out by that means.”* 


October 14 Bragg responded to General 
P.G.T. Beauregard, “your views [on an 
offensive move] are so in accordance with 
my own that a presentation of them [to 
Davis] would be almost a renewal of my 
recommendations.” Finally, in a letter 
to his brother dated October 10, Armand 


| Beauregard described the enthusiasm 


Bragg had displayed in recent meetings 
for an offensive move.** 

The issue, then, was how best to draw 
Grant out. To Bragg, drawing him out 
meant to force the Federals either to at- 
tack or to retreat. Apparently a consen- 
sus had been reached in the war council 


of October 11 with Davis, that Bragg | 


would attempt to go left toward Bridge- 
port, though Bragg according to Long- 
street personally favored going right to- 
ward Knoxville to “cross the 
river and swing around to- 


a Generals Braxton Bragg 
(left) and U.S. Grant. 


The partial success of a 

raid against Federal sup- 
ply lines by Confederate 
cavalry under General 
Wheeler, as depicted in 
J.T.E Hillen’s sketch below, 
increased the prospects for an 
effective siege. 


hye 
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Bragg’s enthusiasm for a flanking 
maneuver was, however, temporarily al- 
tered over the next few days. Longstreet’s 


occupation of Lookout Valley in the first 


week of October had effectively severed 
the main Federal supply line to Bridge- 
port, forcing the enemy to rely on a poor 
route over the mountain behind Chatta- 
nooga. This development, coupled with 
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% ward the enemy’s rear | 


| the partial success of a raid against Fed- 
eral supply lines by Confederate cavalry 
under General Wheeler, increased the 
prospects for an effective siege.*° As Bragg 
explained three months later, as long as 
he controlled Grant’s good supply route 
through Bridgeport, it made no sense to 
risk losing that control by sending his 
troops off on a flanking maneuver to cut 
the poor enemy supply route over the 
mountains. But, with the loss of Look- 

| out Valley, this consideration was ren- 

dered moot. 

The feasibility of retaking Lookout 
Valley was carefully examined in an Oc- 
tober 31 meeting of Bragg, Hardee, John 
C. Breckinridge and Longstreet. All 
agreed, according to Micah Jenkins in a 
letter of the same date, that it would be 
impossible, thus conceding, in effect, that 
the siege was lifted. Bragg realized that 
Grant, now with both river and railroad 
communications open, could reinforce to 
a greater extent than the Confederates, 
who were dependant for supply on a 
single, inadequate railroad line south to 
Atlanta.*° Bragg realized that if he tried 
to hold his position against Hooker and 
Thomas, Grant could easily turn him 
with either Sherman or Burnside (or 
both). Staying put was therefore not an 
option: Bragg had either to advance or 
retreat. He decided to seize the strategic 
initiative. 

Bragg’s decision not to go left, as had 
| been contemplated in the October 11 war 
council, was probably due to a number 
of considerations. Hooker was en- 
trenched in Lookout Valley and Sherman 
| was approaching from that direction. 
Also, additional Union reinforcements 
(army and navy) could be relatively eas- 
| ily concentrated from all over the North 
toward the Stevenson/Bridgeport vicin- 
ity by rail and river. At the same time, 
because Hooker now held Lookout Val- 
_ ley, Bragg would have neither rail nor 
river communications in that direction— 
only muddy mountain roads. Bragg 
would be extending his already precari- 
ous supply line, and at the same time ex- 
posing it to attack from Grant. Thus, a 
move to the left would be into Grant’s 
strength and Bragg’s weakness. 

A move by his right flank, however, 
offered several advantages. First, Bragg al- 
ready occupied East Tennessee as far as 
Loudon, had rail transportation to that 
point, and would be drawing nearer to a 
second or alternative railroad from Vir- 


ginia. Only Burnside was there to oppose 
him, and his forces were scattered all over 
East Tennessee. Also, Burnside’s supply 
problems and remoteness made it un- 
likely that he could be significantly rein- 
forced, even from Grant. In addition, 
there was the very real prospect of coop- 
eration from Sam Jones in southwest Vir- 
ginia, who was at that moment receiving 
reinforcements from Richmond, and was 
already pushing Burnside back toward 
Knoxville. Thus, a move to the right 
would be into Bragg’s strength and 
Grant’s weakness. 


CHATTANOOGA AND VICINITY 
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Bragg correctly concluded that his 
only offensive option (and likely his best 
option) was to advance by the right flank 
as a prelude to a possible general offen- 
sive. But first Bragg decided to extend and 
reinforce his right flank sufficiently to 
join forces with Sam Jones and push 
Burnside from East Tennessee. Such an 
approach offered three advantages over 
moving his entire force at once. First, 
Bragg could open a second rail line (to 
Virginia) without unnecessarily exposing 


the line to Atlanta. Second, sending rein- | 


forcements to the right flank extension 
might induce Grant to attack Bragg’s 
strong position.*” Third, holding both 
points, even temporarily, would leave the 
option open to maneuver between both 
places according to circumstances. 
Then, after clearing East Tennes- 
see, Bragg would have the option of 


either recalling his right flank or 
changing his base to Knoxville, uncov- 
ering the Atlanta line completely. This 
move would allow Bragg to turn 
Grant’s left by advancing into Middle 
Tennessee if warranted “according to 
circumstances.” Grant (with 85,000 
men plus Burnside’s remnant) would 
then be forced out of Chattanooga to 
protect his communications with 
Nashville from Bragg’s now recom- 
bined force of 89,000. Even if Bragg 
did nothing more than hover at Knox- 
ville indefinitely, the threat to his com- 
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munications alone might force Grant’s 
retreat into Middle Tennessee.** 

The new status of the right flank 
detachment is strongly supported by 
Longstreet’s message to Bragg of Novem- 
ber 5 in which he states that if he is suc- 
cessful in clearing East Tennessee, Bragg 


_ could either attack Chattanooga or move 
| to join Longstreet for an offensive from 


East Tennessee!*? This clearly implies that 
they had discussed the possibility of a 
right flank turning movement. 

Of course, the key element to this 
plan was the clearing of East Tennessee. 
Bragg believed that increasing his right 
flank detachment to 25,000 coupled with 
up to 5,000 more from Sam Jones would 
ensure Longstreet a quick victory. Bragg’s 
expectations are clearly stated on Novem- 
ber 5: “your forces...will exceed consid- 
erably the highest estimate placed on the 


enemy...’ To reassure Longstreet, Bragg 
forwarded to him on November 9 the 
news that Jones was within fifty miles of 
Knoxville after a victory at Rogersville. 
But on November 11 Longstreet 
protested that he needed more troops. 
Burnside’s total available force in all of 
East Tennessee was apparently about 
30,000 men.*° But he had recently sent 
8,000 of these to reinforce the nearly 
2,000 already at Cumberland Gap be- 
cause he was unsure of Sam Jones’ inten- 
tions after Rogersville. This left Burnside 
with at most 19,000 at Knoxville (Burn- 


side later claimed only 12,000 effectives), 
including perhaps 3,000 unreliable 
“home guards.” Bragg was apparently 
aware of this situation because he stated 
in his November 11 response to Long- 
street his belief that Burnside had made 
substantial detachments. 

It appears, then, that Longstreet had 
good reason to expect that within a few 
days he would have nearly 30,000 men 
(including Jones) to oppose Burnside’s 
19,000 troops (including 3,000 irregu- 
lars). Bragg was therefore correct in 
claiming that Longstreet’s force consid- 
erably exceeded the enemy’s force. 
Longstreet’s own chief of artillery, Ed- 
ward Porter Alexander, attests to the ad- 
equacy of this force. His confidence in the 
success of the assault on Knoxville is re- 
vealed in his statement that, “It would 
have been impossible, I think, to find on 
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the continent another earthwork [Fort 
Sanders] so advantageously situated for 
attack. No military engineer could ask for 
an easier task.” Even as late as December 
2, his confidence remained undiminished 
as he “urged a renewal of the attack upon 
Ft. Sanders. [Longstreet] readily agreed 
and I started to organise it in such a way 
that it could not fail....”*! 

The adequacy of Longstreet’s force 
is further attested to by none other than 
Longstreet himself in a contemporane- 
ous letter to Buckner, dated November 
5, in which he states that “20,000 men, 
well handled, could surely have captured 
Burnside.” In fact, by the time of the 
failed assault on Fort Sanders on Novem- 
ber 29, Longstreet actually had on hand 
not the expected 30,000 men, but nearly 
32,000, to oppose Burnside’s 19,000.” 

It therefore does not seem unreason- 
able for Bragg to have concluded that East 
Tennessee could be quickly cleared, 
thereby providing Bragg with the option 
to carry out a change of base to Knox- 
ville from which an offensive into Middle 
Tennessee might be launched to turn 
Grant out of Chattanooga. 


+ + 


Despite the fact that Bragg’s plan was 
probably his best option, and may have 
even been a good option, it failed miser- 
ably. This is because four unlikely events 
occurred over the next two weeks. If any 
one of these unlikely events had not oc- 
curred, then Bragg might have succeeded. 

First, Thomas refused a direct order 
from Grant to launch a full-scale attack 
on November 7. Grant had just received 
word of Longstreet’s detachment and, 
given his concern for Burnside’s situa- 
tion, hoped an attack would cause Bragg 
to recall Longstreet. Sherman’s 20,000 
men were still two weeks away. Thomas’ 
53,000 would be attacking Bragg’s 56,000 
with Longstreet nearby.** What is more, 
the planned attack was to be against the 
point held by Major General Patrick 
Ronayne Cleburne, where Sherman was 
so roughly handled two weeks later. Bragg 
was on the threshold of successfully 
drawing them out. Unfortunately for 
Bragg, Thomas was insubordinate be- 
cause the artillery horses were still too 
weak (from starvation) despite the lift- 
ing of the siege one week earlier. If such 
an attack had gone forward, it seems 
likely that Thomas would have been 
badly mauled. 


SN ae. 4 


Major General Joseph Hooker (third from right) confers with his staff on the lower slopes of 


Lookout Mountain. Even after Hooker’s men captured the summit, Bragg and his senior 
subordinates remained confident they could hold Missionary Ridge. 


Second, Longstreet was much too 
slow. Bragg expected quick results, and 
with good reason. It took Longstreet fif- 
teen days to cover the one hundred miles 


| to Knoxville, despite having a railroad as 
| far as Loudon. A month earlier, Steven- 


son had made it to Sweetwater (halfway 
to Knoxville) without rail transporta- 
tion, and against enemy opposition, in 
five days. In contrast, Longstreet required 
eight days with a working railroad and 
no enemy opposition. Longstreet’s com- 
plaints from Sweetwater about the lack 
of transportation mystified Bragg. On 
November 12 Bragg responded, “Your 
several dispatches of today astonish 
me!... transportation in abundance is on 
the road and subject to your orders. I 
regret that it has not been energetically 
used. I cannot understand your con- 
stant applications [to] me....’** Two 
weeks later Buckner’s division made it 
all the way to Knoxville in five days! Even 
with no railroad at all, Longstreet should 
have been there in ten days, not fifteen. 
Then, instead of attacking, he spent ten 
more days changing his plan of attack 
six times. 

Unfortunately, the evidence suggests 
this slowness was intentional (shades of 
day two at Gettysburg). In early 1864, 
McLaws, a division commander in 
Longstreet’s corps, accused him of hav- 


| ing intentionally delayed his move on 


Knoxville so he would not have to return 
to Chattanooga.** Even Longstreet ad- 
mitted on November 11 that the delays 
“he [was] suffering” gave him time to 
seek reinforcements.*© Thus it appears 
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that Longstreet, at best, welcomed any 
delays and, at worst, invented them. 

As a result, instead of attacking in 
five to ten days, as Bragg had good rea- 
son to expect, Longstreet did not attack 
for twenty-five days, four days after 
Bragg’s retreat to Dalton. Longstreet’s 
slowness notwithstanding, the real trag- 
edy is that, as previously discussed, his 
force was apparently adequate for the task 
at hand despite Longstreet’s protests to 
the contrary. As a result, if Longstreet 
delayed for reinforcements, his delay was 
not only fatal to Bragg’s plans, but likely 
unnecessary as well.*” 

The third unlikely event was the col- 
lapse of Bragg’s center at Missionary 
Ridge due to improper troop deployment 
by Bragg’s chief of engineers. Bragg had 
good reason to believe he could main- 
tain his position without Longstreet, de- 


| spite the arrival of Sherman. The Union 


strength of 85,000 men was much less 
than that necessary to ensure success for 
such a dangerous assault, given Bragg’s 
59,000.** As such, Bragg’s apparent com- 
placency under the circumstances is 
easier to understand, especially consid- 
ering that both Breckinridge and Hardee, 
on the evening of the 24th, even after 


| Hooker’s capture of Lookout Mountain, 


expressed complete confidence in the 
strength of the position on Missionary 
Ridge.* Bragg’s confidence is supported 
by none other than Grant himself, who 
wrote in his memoirs that “the victory at 
Chattanooga was won against great odds, 
considering the advantage the enemy had 
of position” and was due, in part, to 


Bragg’s “grave [mistake]...in placing so 
much of his force on the plain in front of 
his impregnable position.” 

Despite the deployment blunders, 
Longstreet’s sloth, and Thomas’ insubor- 
dination, Bragg might still have prevailed 
had Grant’s revised battle plan on No- 
vember 25 not gone awry. Grant intended 
the assault by Thomas on Missionary 
Ridge (Bragg’s center) to beademonstra-_| 
tion only, in order to prevent Bragg from | 
sending further reinforcements from his 
center to his right at Tunnel Hill where 
Sherman’s attacks were stalled by 
Cleburne.*! If this plan had been sus- 
tained, then Grant might never have dis- 
covered the faulty deployment of troops 
in the center and might have continued 
to pound away, fruitlessly, at Bragg’s 
flanks. Grant’s good fortune is best 
summed up by W.F. Smith, brevet major 
general, USA, who observed some years 
later that “the assault on the center be- 
fore either flank was turned was never 
contemplated, and was made without 


»52 


plan [and] without orders. | 


3 OES 


The key event in understanding | 


Bragg’s decision to “clear East Tennessee” 
is the decision by Bragg and his generals 


on October 31 that Lookout Valley was | : 


irretrievably lost. Prior to that time Bragg | 
had been hoping, and reasonably so, to 
force the starving Federals either to at- 
tack in desperation or to retreat. But with | 
the defeat at Wauhatchie during the night 
of October 28-29, the strategic balance 
changed. With the restoration of the sup- 
ply line to Bridgeport, Bragg knew that 
Grant, now having both river and rail- 
road communications, could easily con- 
centrate a force that would overwhelm 
him. Unlike Grant, Bragg did not have 
the option to reinforce. His logistics were 
so strained that he was having trouble 
keeping his current force supplied. Con- 
centrating at Missionary Ridge was not 
an option for Bragg. He had either to ad- 
vance or to retreat. He decided to take 
the initiative. 

Advancing by the left flank, as had 
been contemplated in early October prior 
to the development of the siege, was no 
longer a viable option, with Hooker en- 
trenched in Lookout Valley and Sherman 
on the way. To the right, however, Bragg 
would have a railroad, at least as far as 
Loudon, and, as he extended his right 
flank, he would draw nearer to a second 


| force at once, Bragg chose instead to re- 


| East Tennessee quickly with the help of 


line of railroad communications from | 
Virginia. Only Burnside’s scattered forces | 
were there to oppose him and the supply 
situation made significant Federal rein- 
forcement unlikely. In addition, there was 
the very real prospect of cooperation with 
Sam Jones from southwest Virginia. 
Thus, a move to the left was into Grant’s 
strength; a move right was into 
Bragg’s. 


Bragg’s chief engineer, Briga- 
dier General Danville Lead- 
better (left), selected Fort 
Sanders as the point of attack. 
His Union counterpart, Cap- | 
tain Orlando Poe (right), di- 

rected the completion of the 
fort. Despite Confederate artil- 
lery commander E.P. Alexander’s 
comment that Fort Sanders was 
“advantageously situated for attack,” 
the assaulting Confederates were 

slaughtered and only eight of the defend- 
ers were killed. 


But rather than moving his whole 


inforce his extended right flank to clear 


Sam Jones. This move had three advan- 
tages over moving his entire army. First, 
Bragg could open a second rail line (to 
Virginia) without unnecessarily exposing 
the line to Atlanta. Second, sending rein- 
forcements to the right flank extension 
might induce Grant to attack Bragg’s 
strong position. Third, holding both 
points, even temporarily, would leave 
open the option to maneuver between 
both places as circumstances warranted. 
If Sherman and other Union reinforce- 
ments arrived before Burnside was de- 


feated, Bragg reasoned, given his strong 
position and adequate force, he could 
hold off Grant while he recalled Long- 
street. 

If successful in clearing East Tenn- 
essee, Bragg would have been in a posi- 
tion to concentrate his whole force of 


' 89,000 men at Knoxville and strike for 


Middle Tennessee, turning Grant 
out of Chattanooga. Even if 
Bragg did nothing more than 
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| simply remain in Knoxville and hover in- 
| definitely, the threat alone to Grant's 
communications with Nashville might 
have been enough to force him back to 
Middle Tennessee. 

The near simultaneous failures at 


Knoxville and Chattanooga appear to 
have unfairly condemned Bragg’s deci- 
sion to detach Longstreet to history’s bin 
of blunders. The unfortunate outcome 
notwithstanding, the evidence presented 


| herein suggests a number of mitigating 


factors in Bragg’s favor. First, the decision 
to push Burnside from East Tennessee 
appears to have been a prelude to a pos- 
sible change of base to Knoxville for the 
purpose of threatening Grant’s commu- 
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nications with Nashville. Second, Long- 
street’s dismal failure to hold Lookout 
Valley forced this change in strategy. 
Third, Bragg had good reason to believe 
that the force detached against Burnside 
was adequate to ensure quick success. 
Fourth, Major General John C. Breckin- 
ridge—not Longstreet—would have con- 
ducted the mission but for President 
Jefferson Davis’ intervention. And finally, 
Bragg was unlucky. If any one of four un- 
likely events had not occurred, Braxton 
Bragg’s bet might have paid off. O 
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A REEVALUATION OF UNION TREATMENT OF CONFEDERATE PRISONERS 
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Bust of Colonel Richard Owen, commandant of Camp Morton, commissioned by Confederate inmates after the war. 
Courtesy Indiana Historical Society, Bass Photo CD Collection 
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In 1998 James McPherson noted in 
an evaluation of Civil War scholarship 
that more work needed to be done on the 
subject of prison camps.! At the time only 
one serious study existed on the subject, 
William B. Hesseltine’s 1930 Civil War 
Prisons: A Study in War Psychology. Since 
then, Lonnie Speer’s Portals to Hell: Mili- 
tary Prisons in the Civil War has been 
published, along with several studies of 
individual prison camps. These recent 
works are well researched, well written, 
and are positive additions to the litera- 
ture that have expanded our understand- 
ing of the prisoners’ experience. 

One theme that runs through much 
of the literature over the past seventy- 
plus years, however, needs reexamina- 
tion. For nearly a century, historians have 
agreed that Confederate prisoners died 
in unnecessarily high numbers. The 12% 
mortality rate among Southern captives 
in a land of plenty has seemed suspi- 
ciously high considering that 15.5% of 
Union prisoners died in a land where re- 
sources were so scarce that several South- 
ern cities, including Richmond, experi- 
enced food riots. If the Confederacy 
could cite mitigating circumstances like 
the blockade and the destruction of crops 
and livestock, which compromised its 
ability to provision its prisons adequately, 
the North had no such defense for its 
comparable mortality statistics. Some 
historians have blamed a Northern retali- 
ation program that cut food rations and 
halted relief packages from family and 
friends for the double-digit death rates 
in Federal prisons. Others have asserted 
that certain Union officials, Commissary- 
General of Prisoners Colonel William 
Hoffman especially, were unwilling to 
spend the enough money to care for Con- 
federate prisoners properly.” 

This article proposes that the pre- 
vailing theory that vengeance-driven 
and/or miserly Yankee prison officials 
caused unnecessary suffering and death 
among Confederate prisoners needs to be 
reconsidered. Official military and medi- 
cal records as well as prisoners’ diaries 
indicate that Northern authorities, with- 
out the benefits of experience or inter- 
national laws to guide them, attempted 
to provide captives’ basic necessities of 
food, clothing, and shelter throughout 
the war. These sources further reveal that 
too much emphasis has been placed on 
Northern calls for retaliation in the 
spring and summer of 1864. This evi- 


dence also suggests that Confederate pris- 
oner mortality was due, to a significant 
degree, to forces beyond Union officials’ 
control. 

The theory that Northern officials 
retaliated against Confederate prisoners 
for perceived neglect and mistreatment 
of Federal prisoners by holding back food 
and other necessities did not emerge 
from thin air. In May 1864 Hoffman 
urged Secretary of War Edwin Stanton 
and Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
the Conduct of the War Benjamin Wade 
to implement just a program. Hoffman 
had recently visited Annapolis, Maryland, 
where critically ill Union prisoners had 
returned by flag-of-truce boat, and was 
appalled by what he saw. He told Stanton 
that it was obvious that Union soldiers 
were being systematically starved while 
in rebel hands. Confederate claims that 
Federal prisoners were fed the same ra- 
tions as Southern soldiers defied logic. 
“Can an army,’ Hoffman asked, “keep the 
field, and be active and efficient, on the 
same fare that kills prisoners of war at a 
frightful percentage?” Hoffman did not 
think so, and in the heat of the moment 
suggested “retaliatory measures be at 
once instituted....”* After seeing and 
speaking with some of the “living skel- 
etons” at Annapolis, Wade supported 
Hoffman’s idea, having concluded that it 
was “beyond all manner of doubt” that 
Confederate authorities intentionally 
abused and mistreated 


overly abundant, and it was therefore re- 
duced for soldiers and prisoners alike. 
Even so, the scaled back rations were still 
greater than contemporary English, 
French, Austrian, and Russian soldiers re- 
ceived from their governments.® Further 
undermining the notion that ration re- 
duction constituted a lethal retaliatory 
measure is the fact that the updated regu- 
lations of June 20, 1864, reveal that ra- 
tions for the sedentary prisoners com- 
pared favorably to those issued to highly 
active combat soldiers. 
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Commissary General of Prisoners 
William Hoffman 
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gram of retaliation. 

Though logical and seemingly 
backed by hard evidence, the theory has 
several flaws. For one thing, the only evi- 
dence indicating that a retaliation pro- 
gram was implemented in mid-1864 is a 
reduction in prisoners’ rations, the elimi- 
nation of sutlers (private general stores 
that sold food, clothing, candles, tobacco, 
and other items to prisoners), and the 
halting of packages containing food and 
clothing sent from friends and families. 
That prisoners’ rations were reduced at 
the same time a retaliation program was 
discussed is true enough. But as Bell I. 
Wiley noted, rations for Union soldiers 
were also reduced at this time. Congress 
determined that the army ration was 


Prisoners’ rations also compared fa- 
vorably in terms of beans, rice, and po- 
tatoes.” “Ration reductions” must also be 
understood in their proper context. They 
did not always apply to food, but also re- 
ferred to non-food items such as candles 
and luxuries like coffee and tea, which 
certainly had no detrimental effects on 
prisoners’ health.§ As for bans on sutlers 
and relief packages, prisoners’ journals 
indicate that these had been lifted by the 
fall of 1864.° Ultimately the fact that food 
reductions were minimal, that they did 
not apply to hospitalized prisoners, and 
that sutler and mail restrictions were 
short-lived, indicate that Northern poli- 
cies may only be defined as “retaliatory” 
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if one is willing to stretch that definition 
to the point of distortion. 

An examination of Union policy 
shows that from practically the war’s be- 
ginning the federal government began 
making plans to take proper care of Con- 
federate prisoners. In July 1861, even be- 
fore the war’s first great battle at 
Manassas, the Union army’s quartermas- 
ter general, Montgomery C. Meigs, sug- 
gested to Secretary of War Simon Cam- 
eron that plans be made for holding 
Southern prisoners. Meigs wanted to ap- 
point an official whose job it would be to 
ensure that prisoners would be well 
treated, which he defined as their being 
“entitled to proper accommodations, and 
to courteous and respectful treatment.”!° 
To secure those ends Cameron appointed 
William Hoffman commissary general of 
prisoners in October 1861, with the au- 
thority to provide all that “may be neces- 
sary for the comfort and health of the 
prisoners.”'! While such preparations 
may not sound extraordinary, they must 
be read in their proper historical context. 
In 1861 no international law regarding 
treatment of captured soldiers existed, 
Union officials had no experience in the 
area, and Richmond did not appoint a 
similar official until late 1864. Further- 
more, Confederate captives, especially 
former U.S. Army officers, could have 
been defined as “civil delinquents, guilty 
of treason,” rather than legitimate pris- 
oners of war.'* It appears that in the war's 
early stages the federal government, to its 
credit, chose to assume a humanitarian 
responsibility for captured rebels. 

While historians accept that human- 
ity was the official ideal, some object that 
the economic bottom line ultimately de- 
termined Confederate prisoners’ treat- 
ment.!? It is true that Meigs instructed 
Hoffman to watch his spending. But that 
should come as no great surprise. The 
Civil War was incredibly expensive and 
every dollar spent on enemy prisoners 
was one less available for the war effort. 
Meigs’ instructions, however, often in- 
cluded reminders not to cut costs to the 
point that prisoners’ health suffered. For 
example, in October 1861 Meigs told 
Hoffman: “In all that is done the strictest 
economy consistent with security and 
proper welfare of the prisoners must be ob- 
served.” 

Such humanitarian guidelines were 
not restricted to the war’s first months, 
when the federal government assumed a 


rather lenient attitude toward the Con- 
federacy in hopes of ending the conflict 
as soon as possible. Throughout 1862 the 
records show Union officials according 
prisoners decent treatment. In January 
and February 1862 Meigs’ office insisted 
that: “Besides the rations...the United 
States will supply such blankets, cooking 
utensils, and clothing as are necessary to 
prevent real suffering.”'> In February 
1862 Major General Henry Halleck di- 
rected his chief of staff, Brigadier Gen- 
eral George Cullum, to: “Give them 
[Confederate prisoners] everything nec- 
essary for their comfort. Treat them the 
same as our own soldiers.” Halleck also 
ordered officials in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where sick and wounded from the battle 
at Fort Donelson were, to “treat friend 
and foe alike.” Those instructions were 
apparently observed, as Halleck boasted 
in one of his reports that all sick and 
wounded soldiers in his department were 
“cared for without distinction of states 
or counties, friends or foes.”'® The fol- 
lowing month Hoffman directed officials 
at Camp Chase near Columbus, Ohio, to 
make certain that there was “regularly is- 
sued to each mess the same rations that 
are allowed our private soldiers.”'” Since 
Northern officials have stood convicted 
of neglect, it bears emphasizing that not 
until 1874 did international law stipulate 
that prisoners of war had a right to ex- 
pect the same food, clothing, and shelter 
as the capturing government's troops.'* 

Clothing proved to be as much a 
concern as food. Prison officials noted 
often that Confederates arrived in clothes 
badly worn from hard campaigning. The 
records indicate that destitute rebels did 
not have to wait long for blankets, trou- 
sers, or virtually any other article of cloth- 
ing they required." To further insure that 
prisoners had adequate food and cloth- 
ing, Union officials allowed prisoners to 
receive by mail from friends and family 
virtually anything that could not directly 
aid in an escape. Prisoners also had ac- 
cess to a sutler. Contrary to Lost Cause- 
era claims of systematic robbery, prison- 
ers received money in the mail to 
purchase items from the sutler. The only 
stipulation was that a camp official had 
to hold all funds in an individual’s ac- 
count, giving small amounts upon re- 
quest; the rationale behind this was that 
it prevented prisoners from “collecting 
enough to tempt disloyal persons to as- 
sist in their escape.””° 
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Sheltering Confederate prisoners 
followed the reasonable assumption that: 
“If the prisoners have as good quarters 
as our own soldiers in the field can be 
supplied with it seems all that humanity 
requires....””! It is problematic to argue 
that prisoners’ tents and wooden bar- 
racks heated by stoves in the winter con- 
stituted neglect. Union soldiers in the 
field lived in tents or, while in winter 
quarters, makeshift wooden cabins. Fur- 
thermore, soldiers in the field on both 
sides often found themselves with only 
their blanket and perhaps a rain poncho 
for shelter from the elements. Permanent 
shelter of any kind was something of a 
luxury to Civil War soldiers, and contem- 
porary prison diaries rarely contain com- 
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plaints of inadequate shelter. Northern 
officials may not have provided Confed- 
erate prisoners with more than the bare 
minimum of protection from the ele- 
ments, but it was not less then they did 
for their own soldiers.7* Some may ar- 
gue that something more substantial than 
tents should have been available in colder 
areas like Elmira, New York. That would 
be a valid point reinforcing the North- 
ern neglect theory were it not for the facts 
that Union guards also occupied tents 
and that the prisoners were housed in 
wooden barracks by winter.”* 

Federal prison policy, guided 
throughout the war’s first two years by 
little more than what may be called a 
common sense of decency, was formal- 
ized in April 1863. General Orders Num- 
ber 100, drawn up by Francis Lieber, con- 
stituted the first comprehensive 
codification of laws relating to prisoners 
of war, and formed the foundation for 
many later international agreements on 
the subject.** They first defined a pris- 
oner of war as “a public enemy armed or 


attached to the hostile army...[who 
was]...exposed to the inconveniences as 
well as entitled to the privileges of a pris- 
oner of war.” According to article fifty- 
six, section three, that meant: 
A prisoner of war is subject to no 
punishment for being a public en- 
emy nor is any revenge wreaked 
upon him by the intentional in- 
fliction of any suffering or dis- 
grace, by cruel imprisonment, 
want of food, by mutilation, death 
or any other barbarity. 
Appropriation of prisoners’ private 
property was “dishonorable and... pro- 
hibited” and they were “to be fed upon 
plain and wholesome food whenever 
practicable and treated with humanity.” 
Thus, while federal policy toward the 
Confederacy was hardening to include 
confiscation and destruction of private 
property, Union officials remained com- 
mitted to humane treatment of South- 
ern prisoners. 
A brief examination of several of the 
more populous and infamous prisons 


Left: The condition of Union soldiers repatriated from Confederate prisons appalled 
Hoffman. Below: Adalbert Volck’s drawing of mistreated Confederate prisoners at 
Camp Douglas reflects the traditional view of life in the camps. 


from the time of the Lieber Code’s adop- 
tion through the end of the war reveals 
that it was the guiding force behind treat- 
ment of Southern prisoners. Throughout 
the conflict, at Camp Chase, Fort Dela- 
ware, Johnson’s Island, and Elmira (of- 
ten called “Hellmira” or the Andersonville 
of the North), despite mushrooming 
populations, the federal government 
tried to provide the basic necessities of 
food, clothing, and shelter for Confeder- 
ate prisoners. That such efforts did not 
always succeed in significantly reducing 
mortality in their prisons does not nec- 
essarily indicate a sweeping, vengeance- 
driven disregard for General Orders 
Number 100. 

In October 1863 Augustus M. Clark 
inspected Camp Chase to insure adher- 
ence to those orders. Drainage at the 
camp was a glaring problem that resulted 
in unhealthy stagnant pools of water, the 
hospital facilities needed enlarging, and 
the prisoners were in pressing need of 
clothing. Within a matter of weeks all of 
these problems were addressed positively. 
The camp was graded to remove the 
ponds and $4,000 was spent to buy 200 
coats, 506 pairs of trousers, 500 shirts, 125 
pairs of underclothing, 560 pairs of shoes, 
550 pairs of socks, and 900 U.S. govern- 
ment blankets. These provisions were in 
addition to the 300 suits of clothes sent 
to the prison by inmates’ friends and rela- 
tives. By Christmas 1863 there were 3,100 
good blankets and 400 worn ones for the 
2,700 prisoners at Camp Chase.”° 

Brigadier General William Orme 
inspected Camp Chase at the end of 1863, 
observing that the prisoners’ barracks 
were “comfortably heated by stoves” and 
the “supply of food is abundant and 
good.” Colonel William Wallace, the 
camp’s commander, assured Hoffman 
that the prisoners’ rations were the same 
as “issued to our troops, in kind and qual- 
ity” and that all of the prisoners had de- 
cent suits of clothes, a change of under- 
wear, anda surplus of blankets. During a 
follow-up inspection in early 1864, Clark 
“found the sanitary condition of the pris- 
oners’ quarters and hospital quite satis- 
factory.” In fact, he complained that the 
guards’ quarters were in worse condition 
than the prisoners?” 

In May 1864 Lieutenant Colonel 
John F. Marsh visited Camp Chase and 
reported that the prisoners’ “clothing, 
food, health, shelter and security... [is] 
satisfactory.” Not that the camp was with- 
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out lingering problems. The camp was 
poorly policed (cleaned) by the prison- 
ers and the sinks (latrines) were offen- 
sive. Despite the fact that camp officials 
were only required to provide adequate 
food, clothing, and shelter, they made 
greater efforts to insure a healthier over- 
all environment at Camp Chase. In Au- 
gust Charles T. Alexander recorded that 
the “sinks...[were] well managed, being 
so constructed that water drainage is se- 
cured daily.” Improvement efforts were 
going so well that Colonel William P. 
Richardson, the post’s new commander, 
informed Hoffman that he believed “that 
by the middle of October we will have as 
good a camp as any in the West.” The on- 
site inspector, Captain F.S. Parker, rein- 
forced such optimism in September 1864, 
praising Richardson and his officers for 
turning “the camp from a detestable mud 
hole to a fine healthy and well-organized 
camp. Their untiring efforts to promote 
the health and well-being of the camp de- 
serve the highest commendation.” 
Equally favorable reports were filed from 
Camp Chase well into 1865.78 

Fort Delaware, a stone structure situ- 
ated on Pea Patch Island in the Delaware 
River, has endured an infamous reputa- 
tion as a rebel killer. While the prison was 
doubtless an awful place in which to have 
spent any time, the evidence does not 
support the idea that the federal govern- 
ment could have done much more to 
mitigate conditions there. In August 1863 
the post’s commander, Brigadier General 
Albin A. Schoepf, promised Hoffman that 
the prisoners had rations identical to 
“those furnished our own men” with 
fresh vegetables issued whenever avail- 
able, and boasted that mortality at Fort 
Delaware was lower “than in any city of 
the same population.” Four Confederate 
surgeons held at the facility, R.R. Goode, 
E. Holt Jones, Thomas W. Foster, and 
W.W. Cleaves, corroborated Schoepf’s 
claims in an affidavit that reads in part: 
“Tn justice to the officer commanding this 
post we would beg leave to state that ev- 
erything in his power to add to the com- 
fort of these prisoners is being done.” 
C.H. Crane, a surgeon and prison inspec- 
tor, described Schoepf as “very zealous 
and attentive in the discharge of his du- 
ties and gives all his time to a personal 
supervision of the wants of those under 
his charge and labors to improve their 
condition.” Correspondence through the 
end of 1863 reveals that camp officials 


made constant efforts to keep up with the 
demand placed on the fort by ever-in- 
creasing numbers of inmates. Additional 
hospital facilities were built, clothing was 
bought and issued, stoves and blankets 
were purchased, and preparations were 
made to transfer 1,000 to 1,500 prison- 
ers to other facilities to alle- 

viate the crowded condi- 
tions.”?? 

Brigadier General 
Henry D. Terry (left) 
and Colonel Charles 

W. Hill. Both served 

as commandant of 
Johnson's Island 
prison camp. Both 
were lawyers in civilian 
life. Terry was as fond of 
whiskey as of his duties, 
but Hill proved competent. 


When C.T. Alexander inspected Fort 
Delaware in the summer of 1864 he de- 
scribed the hospital facilities as being in 
“most excellent condition.” In July a wa- 
ter pump and hose were purchased to run 
water through the sink, which was sim- 
ply along ditch to catch human waste, to 
keep it “in a constantly pure and healthy 
condition.” Lieutenant R.H. Lewis sub- 
mitted weekly reports to Hoffman from 
Fort Delaware through the end of 1864, 
showing camp officials attending to 
problems such as clothing deficiencies as 
promptly as possible. The positive re- 
ports continued into 1865 when Captain 
George W. Ahl assumed inspection du- 
ties at Fort Delaware.*” 

Johnson’s Island in Ohio’s Sandusky 
Bay was plagued with problems that had 
nothing to do with Yankee neglect and 
everything to do with a series of inept 
commandants. In October 1863 Lieuten- 
ant Colonel William S. Pierson attempted 
to excuse poor inspection reports by 
claiming ignorance of just what his du- 
ties were. That may have been true, but 
Hoffman was not sympathetic. On Oc- 
tober 28, 1863, he informed Pierson 
rather bluntly that: “I have not time to 
give you minute instructions about [run- 
ning a prison]....” Hoffman ordered 
Pierson to exercise his authority to sup- 
ply and house the prisoners adequately 
and made it clear he expected the poor 
inspection reports to cease. They did not. 
Throughout the fall and winter of 1863 
Pierson, living in constant fear of a mas- 
sive prisoner revolt, was completely un- 
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able to make the simplest decision with- 
out first consulting Hoffman. Exasper- 
ated, Hoffman relieved Pierson in Janu- 
ary 1864 in favor of Brigadier General 
Henry D. Terry.*! 


GENERALS IN BLUE 


Since finding officers willing to take 
the inglorious assignment of prison com- 
mandant was difficult, Hoffman hoped 
Terry would be permanent. Unfortu- 
nately that would not be the case. Spring 
1864 inspection reports indicated, among 
other concerns, rampant sanitation prob- 
lems. Lieutenant Colonel Marsh, who 
inspected Johnson’s Island and other 
prisons, informed Hoffman exactly what 
the problem was. Marsh complained that 
Terry was as ineffective as Pierson, be- 
cause the general was “quite as fond of a 
social glass of whiskey as of attending to 
the duties of his command.” Hoffman re- 
lieved Terry within days of receiving this 
information.” 

Hoffman immediately informed 
Terry’s replacement, Colonel Charles W. 
Hill, that he was expected to succeed 
where others had failed so miserably. At 
first Hill appeared to be following in his 
predecessors’ footsteps. After a negative 
inspection report in July 1864 Hoffman 
sent an angry letter to Hill hoping to light 
a fire under the new commandant. The 
flame, when applied to Hill, worked. 
From July 1864 through January 1865 
additional barracks were constructed, 
more stoves were purchased, clothes were 
issued more efficiently, and greater scru- 
tiny was applied to the quality and quan- 
tity of prisoners’ rations. Major Edward 
A. Scovill and Major Manning A. Fowler 
submitted consistently favorable reports 
during this period of apparent metamor- 
phosis. Perhaps the clearest example of 
Hill’s attempts to keep Confederate pris- 
oners supplied adequately occurred on 
Christmas Day, 1864. Being located in a 
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bay, getting supplies to the camp was of- 
ten difficult in winter when the water 
froze, making travel treacherous. Hill, 
perhaps fearing for his job or perhaps 
because he had grown into the position, 
reported to Hoffman: “We are getting 
over supplies by hand on the ice on sleds 
and in small boats on runners when prac- 
ticable, and can now keep some days 
ahead of current wants.” Fortunately, if 
belatedly, for the prisoners and Hoffman, 
Johnson’s Island finally had a competent 
commander.*? 
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geon, Edward F. Sanger, complained of 
the unhealthy conditions created by the 
camp’s large stagnant pond. By early No- 
vember a ditch had been completed to 
drain the pond. The drainage sluice 
project would have been completed 
sooner but the process was hampered by 
local landowners’ reluctance to have the 
trench go through their property.*> Dur- 
ing the fall and winter officials aug- 
mented laundry facilities in an attempt 
to keep the prisoners cleaner and 
healthier, and by November the prison- 


rere Ae dle wilt thee vals. 


One of John T. Omenhausser’s series of sketches of life at Point Lookout 
shows Confederate prisoners catching and cooking rats. 


No look at Union prison camps 
should ignore Elmira, located along the 
banks of the Chemung River in New York 
and opened as a prison in the spring of 
1864. Without a doubt Elmira has the 
most infamous reputation of all the Yan- 
kee camps. Any discussion of Anderson- 
ville usually prompts countercharges of 
atrocious conditions at Elmira. Records 
for Elmira indicate that from July 1864 
through the end of the war there were 
only two months where fewer than two 
hundred prisoners died. Despite such 
ghastly statistics, neglect, intentional or 
otherwise, cannot be blamed.*# 

Mortality at Elmira was so high that 
it was certainly the last place any Con- 
federate prisoner wanted to be. However, 
records show that Hoffman made the 
same attempts to improve conditions 
there as he had at other facilities. In Au- 
gust Lieutenant Colonel Seth Eastman, 
post commandant, and the camp’s sur- 


ers moved from tents to more substan- 
tial wooden barracks. In December au- 
thorities issued 2,500 jackets, 2,000 pairs 
of pants, 3,011 shirts, 1,216 pairs of un- 
derclothes, 6,065 pairs of socks, and 3,938 
blankets. The number of blankets is sig- 
nificant, considering that a report one 
week prior cited only 1,166 prisoners in 
need of blankets. In fact, Captain Will- 
iam P. Jordan, Elmira’s inspector, ob- 
served that “most of the men [have] one 
new and one old blanket.” This suggests 
that the War Department sought not only 
to meet existing needs, but also to insure 
that those who might be transferred to 
Elmira would have at least one blanket.** 

While this evidence found in the 
Official Records is significant, in that it 
paints a rather different and more sym- 
pathetic picture of Northern prison offi- 
cials, it may be argued that it is some- 
thing less than objective. It might be 
expected that evidence created by those 


under investigation would be biased in 
their favor—even if unintentionally. Such 
a potential criticism would have merit 
were it not for the fact that wartime Con- 
federate diaries tend to support rather 
than refute the evidence of the federal 
reports. Before proceeding, the reader 
should know that only journals kept from 
the exchange cartel’s collapse in the 
spring of 1863 to the end of the war were 
consulted for this article. These diaries 
reflect treatment when conditions were 
most crowded and lethal, as well as when 
Northern officials were supposedly retali- 
ating against Southern captives. Letters, 
though far more plentiful, were not con- 
sulted because they were subject to cen- 
sorship, thus compromising their reli- 
ability. 

When examining the food issue, 
complaints of “short rations” are not ab- 
sent in prison diaries, but they are con- 
siderably more rare than entries indicat- 
ing that prisoners had enough to eat. 
John Washington Inger, for example, 
noted in October 1864 that after more 
than a year in captivity at Johnson’s Is- 
land he still weighed a healthy (for an 
average mid-nineteenth century Ameri- 
can male) 147 pounds. This is not sur- 
prising considering he chronicled quite 
a few “splendid dinners” during the sum- 
mer and fall that included (in the midst 
of a “retaliation program”), such items 
as “boiled ham, beef, corn and flour 
bread, onions, lettuce and beets, pound 
cake, tea, strawberry preserves and but- 
ter.” Bartlett Yancey Malone arrived at 
Point Lookout in November 1863, where 
he remained for the war’s duration. While 
there he witnessed an eating contest on 
Christmas Day, 1864, during which a five 
dollar wager was made that a soldier from 
the 11th Alabama Infantry could not 
consume five pounds of bacon and three 
two pound loaves of bread at a single sit- 
ting. An artist at Point Lookout with 
Malone confirmed with his sketchbook 
the fact that prisoners there generally had 
enough to eat. One drawing depicts a 
prisoner cooking crabs caught in the 
nearby Chesapeake Bay, while others 
show men trading food for luxury items 
and services like tobacco, coffee, haircuts, 
and shaves. In stark contrast to Lost 
Cause era writing, and much writing 
since, these wartime journals suggest that 
Confederate prisoners received consider- 
ably more than starvation rations. If the 
official ration was deemed insufficient, 
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RICHARD OWEN (1810-1890) was 


the youngest son of cotton manufacturer 
and social reformer Robert Owen (1771- 
1858). Owen Sr’s revolutionary reforms at 
his cotton mills in New Lanark, Scotland, 
became the basis of much modern man- 
agement theory, both increasing profit- 
ability and ameliorating the then wretched 
factory conditions. His son was educated 
in New Lanark, Switzerland, and Glasgow, 
and engaged in business in both Cincin- 
nati and New Harmony—a utopian com- 
munity established in Indiana. During the 
1850s Richard taught natural science, and 
earned a medical degree. A veteran of the 
Mexican War, he became lieutenant colo- 
nel of the 15th Indiana Infantry in early 
1861, and colonel of the 60th Indiana and 
commandant of Camp Morton in March 
of the following year. 

He immediately fell foul of the edi- 
tor of the Indianapolis Journal for allow- 
ing prisoners to visit city saloons escorted 
only by unarmed guards. Owen responded 
that the privilege of making trips to town 
had been conditional on the prisoners not 
visiting saloons, and had been withdrawn. 
He also explained his policy of making 

| camp life as tolerable as possible, as this 
would not only dampen the flames of ha- 
tred but also the ardor of would-be escap- 
ees. The policy seems to have had some 
success, because two months later some of 


the prisoners expressed a preference to re- | 


main in prison rather than be exchanged 
and returned behind rebel lines! (OR, Se- 
ries II, Volume 4, p.48) 

After the war, as Jay Gillispie notes 
in his article, the former inmates of 
Camp Morton commissioned a bust of 
Owen in gratitude for his humane treat- 
ment of prisoners. Clearly, among POW 
camp commandants Richard Owen was 
one of a kind. 

—kKeith Poulter 


prisoners, except for a brief period in the 
summer of 1864, had access to sutlers and 
were allowed food packages from friends 
and relatives. For those without money 
or outside allies, fellow comrades were 
known to share their bounty. Edmund 
DeWitt Patterson recorded one such time 
in his diary on Christmas night, 1863, 
noting, “thanks to my Mississippi friends 
[have had a nice dinner, as any one could 
wish for anywhere.... About two hun- 


_ dred boxes came in by express today filled 


with eatables and Christmas gifts.”*” 

Just as prisoners’ journals do not 
record many instances of starvation, 
complaints of insufficient clothing and 
blankets are also rare. While it is always 
risky to use lack of evidence as evidence, 
the relative dearth of complaints is strik- 
ing in light of the fact that so much post- 
war writing refers to ill-clad inmates who 
had been robbed of all decent clothing 
and blankets by unscrupulous Yankees. 
Diaries seem to suggest that Union offi- 
cials clothed prisoners at least as well as 
the Confederate government, and gener- 
ally better. While not every prisoner was 
as fortunate as the one who received in 
the mail “coat, vest, pants, 2 wool shirts, 
2 calico shirts, 2 pr. wool drawers, 2 silk 
handkerchiefs, 2 towels, soap, 4 collars, 
[and] 2 cravats” in the spring of 1864, 
there is little contemporary evidence that 
Confederate prisoners were forced to 
stroll about half-naked.** 

So, if Northern authorities made 
such great efforts to care for Southern 
prisoners properly, why did over 30,000 
die in their prisons? On one level the 
question is quite valid. The deaths of 
thousands of men seemingly out of 
harm’s way do require some explanation, 
at least for the modern reader. For people 
living in the early twenty-first century, it 
is a given that the most dangerous place 
to be in a war is on the battlefield. It is 
sometimes forgotten that such was not 
true until well into the twentieth century. 
In fact, a Civil War soldier was twice as 
likely to succumb to an infectious disease 
such as dysentery, pneumonia, typhoid 
or the deadly, non-infectious diarrhea, 
than from shots fired in anger. As ghastly 
as that sounds to modern readers, con- 
temporaries considered disease mortal- 
ity a simple fact of war. During the Mexi- 
can War in the 1840s the disease to 
combat death ratio was seven to one. 
During the Crimean War in the 1850s it 


| was four to one. If anything, the Civil 
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War’s two to one ratio constituted an 
achievement, though admittedly to mod- 
ern eyes a dubious one. Disease was an 
ever-present specter stalking battlefields, 
camps, and prisons. As one historian co- 
gently phrased the situation, “between 
disease and the Civil War soldier, there 
was not a fair fight.”*? Contemporary 
medical ignorance of the causes and ad- 
equate control mechanisms of a host of 
lethal infectious diseases, combined with 
the poor condition many Confederates 
arrived in, assured tragically that thou- 
sands would die in captivity. 

This was particularly true for diar- 
rhea and dysentery, problems so enor- 
mous that an entire volume of The Medi- 
cal and Surgical History of the War of the 
Rebellion was dedicated to them. One 
contributor noted that the victims of 
these maladies crowded the ambulance 
trains, the railroad cars, and the steam- 
boats. In the general hospitals they were 
often more numerous than the sick from 
all other diseases, and rivaled the 
wounded in multitude. They abounded 
in the convalescent camps, and formed a 
large proportion of those discharged 
from the service for disability.*° 

During the war 37,794 Union sol- 
diers died of diarrhea or dysentery or 
about twenty-four percent of the 157,004 
known to have died from disease.*! Dur- 
ing the war 7,281 Confederate prisoners 
perished from diarrhea or dysentery. To 
that can probably be added another 113 
deaths attributed to inflammation of the 
bowels, for a total of 7,394, or about thirty 
percent of the 23,591 Confederate pris- 
oners who died of disease.*” The differ- 
ence in the death rates for these diseases 
between Union soldiers (24%) and Con- 
federate prisoners (30%), may reflect the 
fact that many of the latter were listed as 
“chronic,” indicating that some were al- 
ready sick when captured. At two of the 
deadlier facilities, Point Lookout and 
Elmira, diarrhea and dysentery took hor- 
rific tolls. At Point Lookout between Sep- 
tember 1863 and June 1865, 3,639 pris- 
oners died—2,050 from diarrhea or 
dysentery. At Elmira between June 1864 
and June 1865, 1,394 of the 2,927 deaths 
were blamed on diarrhea and dysentery. 

Pneumonia was also a major killer 
in Union prisons. In fact, it was second 
only to diarrhea and dysentery in lives 
taken.*4 Pneumonia was a serious prob- 
lem among Confederates in the field as 
well as among Southern prisoners. 


Roughly 35.2% of reported cases in fed- 
eral prisons resulted in death, compared 
to 37.18% at Richmond’s Chimborazo 
Hospital during the war’s first two years. 
In the North’s nine major prisons pneu- 
monia deaths accounted for 268.1 per 
thousand deaths from disease, and 214.6 
per thousand at Chimborazo.® Pneumo- 
nia was a serious problem chiefly because 
it thrived in crowded, unsanitary condi- 
tions. With thousands of men huddling 
around stoves in enclosed areas to keep 
warm, sleeping two to three men in a 
bunk, and coughing and sneezing on one 
another, it is no wonder pneumonia, 
which is spread by droplet infection, took 
hundreds of prisoners’ lives. Further- 
more, since pneumonia was also a lead- 
ing killer of well-supplied Union soldiers 
in a warmer climate, the charge that less 
stingy policies regarding Confederate 
prisoners would have reduced mortality 
from pneumonia is questionable.*” 

The records clearly show that three 
of the major killers of both Union and 
Confederate soldiers who succumbed to 
disease—diarrhea, dysentery, and pneu- 
monia—were the same ones that took 
great tolls in Northern prisons, suggest- 
ing that factors other than negligence, 
miserliness, or revenge were at work. If 
statistics from the five deadliest prisons 
are examined, one finds that these three 
maladies alone account for at least half 
of the deaths that occurred in them.*® 


THREE MAJOR KILLERS: DIARRHEA, DYSENTERY, AND PNEUMONIA 


war's first two years, before supply short- 
ages became acute, 11.39% of the 
23,849 disease cases resulted in death. 
Of nine major Union prisons, only 
Point Lookout and Elmira had signifi- 
cantly higher rates—22% of 43,535 
and a staggering 29% of 10,178 cases, 
respectively. Camp Morton, where 
commandant Colonel Richard Owen 
was so respected by prisoners that they 
commissioned a bust of him after the 
war, had a rate of 13.25% of 8,863 
cases, and Rock Island’s mortality was 
virtually identical to the Richmond fa- 
cility at 11.8% of 13,453. The remain- 
ing five boasted far lower fatality rates 
per reported cases: 

This is not to imply that Northern 
prisons were generally healthy places to 
be. They were not. But it would appear 
that in many cases sick Confederate pris- 


‘oners were cared for as well as could be 


reasonably expected at a time when ig- 
norance of microscopic disease patho- 
gens and how to control them were ma- 
jor obstacles to recovery. One contributor 
to the Medical and Surgical History of the 
War of the Rebellion made the significant 
point that recorded fatality percentages 
for Union prisons would have been lower 
had trivial cases been reported as often 
as they were in the field. In the field, sol- 
diers often reported to the surgeon to get 
out of onerous camp duties. “Prisoners 
with slight ailments,” this writer ob- 
served, “did not re- 
quire the surgeon’s 
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the field, because 
they were never life- 
threatening in the 
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Since prisoners died of the same dis- 
eases as soldiers in the field, and in most 
cases at approximately the same rates, it 
would appear that neglect or abuse were 
not the major culprits. In fact there is 
some evidence that suggests that Union 
officials did quite a good job, by contem- 
porary standards, caring for sick prison- 
ers. To use Chimborazo again, during the 


in Northern prisons, 
where only the more potentially serious 
cases were recorded. To put it more sim- 
ply, if ten soldiers in the field report to 
the surgeon and two die, the statistic 
would be recorded as twenty percent 
mortality per reported cases. If the above 
contributor is correct and perhaps only 
six of those cases were serious (which 
were the only ones recorded in Union 


prisons) then the statistic increases to 
slightly over thirty-three percent. Given 
the fact that 4,404 cases per thousand 
soldiers appear on surgeons’ reports in 
the field while the number in Northern 
prisons was 2,997.6 cases per thousand, 
the above writer’s assertion that Confed- 
erate disease mortality in prisons was not 
appreciably higher than it was in the field 
seems credible.*” 

Another factor calling the negli- 
gence/retaliation theory into question is 
the fact that many Confederates arrived 
in Northern facilities woefully unpre- 
pared physically to fend off attacks from 
the many microscopic enemies that 
awaited them. Contributors to The Medi- 
cal and Surgical History of the War of the 
Rebellion admit that while Confederate 
health records were scanty, they “indicate 
that the Confederate sick-rate was con- 
siderably greater than that of the Union 
forces, and that dairrhoea, dysentery and 
pulmonary affections, exceedingly preva- 
lent in both armies, were more prevalent 
among the southern troops.”*’ Since 
medicine and decent food became in- 
creasingly scarce in the South as the war 
progressed and the Confederacy accepted 
into service anyone who was vertical, 
Federal arguments that Southern prison- 
ers often arrived in “broken health” are 
compelling.*! 

It seems probable that prisoners’ 
health problems were exacerbated by the 
psychological stress of captivity. Modern 
medical scientists agree that all physical 
illnesses are products of the interaction 
of the mind and body. When individu- 
als experience a stressful situation, 
whether it is physical or emotional, their 
bodies reduce the number of T-cells pro- 
duced. T-cells are vital to immune sys- 
tem function, as they are among a cat- 
egory of white blood cells that fight 
bacteria that invade the body. Modern 
researchers have discovered that psycho- 
logical stress plays a role “in the onset or 
exacerbation of all physical illnesses— 
from a cold to cancer to AIDS.”* So di- 
rect is the connection between stress and 
illness that a new field has emerged, 
psychoneuroimmunology or (PNI), 
dedicated to studying the effects of stress 
on the immune system’s ability to func- 
tion properly. Research with animals 
and humans has further revealed that 
stress levels are reduced when the sub- 
ject feels a level of control over stressors, 
whatever they may be. Many Confeder- 
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ate prisoners no doubt experienced pro- 
found levels of stress, because they were 
almost totally unable to exert any con- 
trol over their daily lives while in captiv- 
ity, and suffered physically as a result.*4 
The stress of captivity probably also led 
to depression among some prisoners, 
something contemporaries called nostal- 
gia. While no prisoner was listed as dy- 
ing from nostalgia, it was recognized as 
potentially serious “as the mental depres- 
sion seemed to destroy the recuperative 
power.”55 

And finally, it has to be mentioned, 
not to blame the victims, that some of 
the unhealthy conditions found in Fed- 
eral prison camps were created and sus- 
tained by the prisoners themselves. James 
Franklin of the 4th Alabama Infantry, 
when describing the dining tables at Fort 
Delaware, recorded in his diary that “you 
catch yourself wondering how much 
grease would be made if the filthy tables 
were all scraped.”® In January 1865 John 
Gibson noted that Fort Delaware prison- 
ers spit so much tobacco juice on the bar- 
rack floors that camp officials threatened 
to stop issuing tobacco unless the filthy 
practice ceased.” Worse than either of 
those problems was that Civil War sol- 
diers, sometimes out of modesty, some- 
times out of sheer laziness, did not always 
use the designated areas for relieving 
themselves. Virginia private Richard 
Waldrop wrote home in December 1863 
that when he rolled up his bedding one 
morning “I found I had been lying in 
something...that didn’t smell like milk 
and peaches.”** Similar scenes played out 
in Northern prisons: an inspection report 
from Point Lookout noted, “in many 
places excrement was found in the divi- 
sion streets.”°? Such untidy habits, not 
uncommon among Americans at the 
time who did not understand the crucial 
causal connection between environmen- 
tal cleanliness and the spread of disease, 
doubtless put a significant number of 
Southern prisoners in their graves. 

Ultimately this article has not 
sought to paint an unduly rosy picture 
of life in Northern prisons or claim that 
Union prison officials were all generous, 
kind-hearted souls. Without question, 
Confederate prisoners suffered physi- 
cally in Union facilities. There is no 
doubt that at times food was insufficient 
in terms of quality and quantity. To be 
sure, at times clothing and shelter left a 
great deal to be desired. That Federal 


pens were crowded, unsanitary, and po- 
tentially lethal is too well documented 
to question. However, this article has at- 
tempted to propose that the prevailing 
explanation for these conditions and as- 
sociated death rates—neglectful, venge- 
ful, and/or stingy Yankee officials—is 
insufficient and in need of revision. 
Compelling evidence exists—such as 
General Orders 100, an inspection sys- 
tem to enforce those orders, and the re- 
moval of officers who failed to uphold 
them—that casts doubt on that inter- 
pretation, as do wartime Confederate 
diaries. The fact that Confederate pris- 
oners died of the same diseases as sol- 
diers in the field and at about the same 
rates also suggests strongly that much 
prisoner mortality was tragically inevi- 
table rather than induced. Hopefully 
others will be moved, or provoked, to 
examine or reexamine the issues sur- 
rounding treatment and life within 
Civil War prisons so that a deeper un- 
derstanding of this relatively neglected 
topic can be achieved. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 
Who Said the Following? 


1. “Sic semper tyrannis.” 

2. “Ill never write my memoirs. I would 
be trading on the blood of my men.” 

3. “Let us pass over the river and rest un- 
der the shade of the trees.” 

4. “I would fight them if they were a mil- 
lion.” 

5. “Get there first with the most men.” 


6. “Damn the torpedoes! Full speed 
ahead!” 

7. “They couldn’t hit an elephant at this | 
distance.” 

8. “I can’t spare this man—he fights.” 

9. “I propose to fight it out on this line | 
if it takes all summer.” 


TEASER QUESTION 
Who said: “I don’t believe the truth will 
ever be known, and I have a great con- 
tempt for History.” 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-9 are be- 
low. If you know the answer to the teaser 
question, send it to: 

NORTH & SOUTH 

33756 Black Mountain Road 

Tollhouse, CA 93667 
The author of the correct answer drawn 
from the North & South hat will win a free 
book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! 


The teaser question in volume 5, #3 was 
“Who was Lieutenant Marcellus E. Jones?” | 
The answer: Jones, of the 8th Illinois Cay- 
alry, fired the first shot of the Battle of 
Gettysburg. We received no fewer than 
forty-six correct answers, and the name 
picked from the North & South hat was 
that of George A. Kaut of Akron, Ohio. 
He receives a copy of One of Custer’s Wol- 
verines: The Civil War Letters of Brevet 
Brigadier General James H. Kidd, 6th | 
Michigan Cavalry, edited by Eric J. | 
Wittenberg. 
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JOHN E. CLARK, JR. 


ANAGEMENT IN WAR 


THE LEGACY OF CIVIL WAR RAILROADS 


Union General William Rosecrans’ Army of 
the Cumberland captured Chattanooga in Sep- 


tember 1863, and seemed poised to campaign 


on to Atlanta. Confederate leaders deliberated 
for two weeks, then sent nine brigades from Gen- 
eral James Longstreet’s corps in northern Vir- 


ginia to reinforce General Braxton Bragg’s Army | 


of Tennessee in northwest Georgia. Thirteen 


thousand soldiers rode rickety trains from four | 


to twelve days to complete the nine hundred- 
mile journey. Half arrived in time to take part in 
the Battle of Chickamauga, a few miles south- 
east of Chattanooga. After a day of sharp fight- 
ing, Longstreet found a chance hole in the Union 
line, pushed 15,000 men through it, cut the Yan- 


kees in two, and came close to destroying | 


Rosecrans’ army. 


Three days after the battle, Secretary of War Edwin Stanton 
proposed sending troops to reinforce the defeated 
Cumberlanders besieged in Chattanooga. Within twelve hours 
of the decision, 23,000 soldiers from the XI and XII Corps of 
the Army of the Potomac started marching toward several rail- 
heads in northern Virginia, and began boarding trains the fol- 
lowing morning. In less than three days the troops, their artil- 
lery, horses, wagons, and equipment had all left Virginia. The 
first infantry completed the thirteen hundred-mile trip in five 
days, arriving at the Tennessee River on September 30. The 
movement concluded twenty-three days later with the arrival 
of the last group of draft animals and wagons. 

Impressive logistics accomplishments, the two rail move- 
ments reveal the vast difference in railroad capabilities and, more 
importantly, in the managerial sophistication exercised by the 
two combatants in the Civil War. Changing logistical require- 
ments distinguished the Civil War from earlier conflicts. The 
armies had to feed soldiers unable to forage in sparsely popu- 
lated areas and ammunition expenditures soared with the use 
of longer-range rifled weapons. Once the hope of a short and 
glorious war evaporated at the first Manassas battle, unprepared 
Union and Confederate governments had to quickly organize 
their resources and employ them effectively to fight this new 
kind of sustained conflict. The Civil War became a war in which 
management excellence made a critical contribution to victory. 
By the time it ended, the Union had rewritten the book on lo- 
gistics in war. 

Procuring, transporting, and distributing supplies to large 
armies fighting over vast areas proved a great challenge for both 
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Thomas A. Scott, assistant secretary of war and 
former vice president of the Pennsylvania Central Railroad. 
sides. As an emerging industrial power, the Union enjoyed con- 
siderable manufacturing and transportation resources, al- 
though at times it needed to use the persuasion of federal law. 
As the weaker combatant, the Confederacy had to achieve 
maximum effectiveness from its war making resources. The 
Confederate government controlled all natural and manufac- 
turing resources, however it never centralized procurement or 
established priorities for allocating its limited supplies. Histo- 
rian Frank E. Vandiver describes a Confederacy “wrecked by 
decentralized centralization.”! It squandered resources essen- 
tial to its war economy, encouraged wasteful duplication of 
effort, and promoted destructive competition. The combina- 
tion proved fatal to an underdog fighting a war increasingly 

dominated by logistics. 
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The difference in management skills is starkly revealed in 
each side’s use of railroads. The Civil War was a railroad war. 
Both Union and Confederate governments needed the coop- 
eration of their railroads in order to fight a war dominated by 
logistics and mobility. This meant arranging adequate military 
passenger and freight rates, integrating separately owned and 
competing railroads, compensating for the war’s drain on skilled 
manpower, and insulating railroad operations from army in- 
terference. The Union and Confederate governments took dif- 
ferent paths to meet these challenges. 

American railroad track miles tripled in the 1850s to over 
30,000, almost half the world’s total. Railroads, however, were 
still an emerging technology at the start of the Civil War. Man- 
agers had not yet agreed on a “standard” track gauge, the dis- 
tance between the insides of the two rails. Expanding northern 
business demands had begun to stimulate the creations through 
routes; no railroad bridges, however, yet crossed the Ohio River, 
or the Hudson River south of Albany. 

Southern leaders believed at the start of the war that the 
Confederacy’s huge size, and interior lines of communication, 
gave it substantial advantages. The advantage of interior lines, 
however, was dependent on the Confederacy’s ability to exploit 
a fragmented rail system. Antebellum southern railroads were 
essentially local enterprises catering to local needs, and their 
managers had no incentive to think on a larger scale. Most 
southern railroads lagged behind the northern 
roads by a developmental generation. Many op- 
erated shorter routes than northern roads, and 
few tied into larger networks, or cared to do 
so. They proved adequate for the southern 
states’ needs in the 1850s, but the war changed 
everything. 

The Confederacy had to act decisively to 
cobble together a railroad system capable of 
meeting its wartime needs. It had to integrate 
the railroads by closing critical gaps and con- 
necting the same-gauge tracks of different rail- 
road companies. These measures would allow 
it to exploit the most direct routes and maxi- 
mize the use of available rolling stock. It also 
had to provide adequate maintenance, parts, 
and equipment, by leasing, purchasing, seizing 
outright, and/or cannibalizing the rails and 
rolling stock of less critical routes. The Con- 
federacy took none of these steps and overcame 
none of these challenges. 

The Davis and Lincoln administrations 
had to overcome resistance and suspicion by businessmen un- 
used, and not amenable, to any kind of governmental regula- 
tions or constraints. Confederate and Union leaders alike shared 
the attitudes born of the same culture in the generation before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. The Civil War, however, demanded totally new rela- 
tionships between business and government. The federal gov- 
ernment put itself in a position to receive excellent cooperation 
from the northern railroads throughout the war. Both Presi- 
dent Lincoln and Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton had rep- 
resented railroads as lawyers before the war. They understood 
the technical sophistication needed to operate these complex 


systems and they preferred to leave the railroads in civilian 
hands.’ 

Lincoln, as a war president, possessed the personal confi- 
dence and self-restraint to delegate tasks to others, and then 
refrain from meddling. Stanton, who gave up a $50,000 annual 
law practice for a $6,000 government job, had superb organi- 
zational skills and a powerful work ethic. Jefferson Davis, on 
the other hand, combined a tendency to micromanage, a pro- 
pensity to procrastinate, and a dismal eye for talent. Secretary 
of War James Seddon proved a committed yes-man in a posi- 
tion that demanded a ferocious grasp of reality. As a result, the 
Confederate leadership directed the war without a compass. 

Stanton quickly turned to the professionals. He recruited 
railroad men into the army, the first of many successful col- 
laborations between a wartime federal government and the 
American business community. Daniel McCallum and Herman 
Haupt, the brilliant, “pugnaciously efficient” engineer, managed 
the United States Military Railroad. Authorized on January 31, 
1862, the USMRR built, rebuilt, and operated railroads in 
Union-controlled southern territory. By the war’s end, 
McCallum commanded the largest railroad in the world. 24,965 
men operated 419 engines and 6,330 cars over 2,105 miles of 
track, laid or relaid 642 miles of track, and built or rebuilt 
twenty-six miles of bridges. The total operation cost the War 
Department less than $30 million.’ 


Half of Longstreet's men arrived in time to reinforce Bragg’s 
army before the Battle of Chickamauga. 


Stanton achieved equal success in his relationships with 
northern railroad leaders. Their executives had a powerful ally 
in the then-Assistant Secretary of War Thomas A. Scott, for- 
merly vice president of the Pennsylvania Central Railroad. Scott 
told the railroad executives, however, that he expected them to 
act as “direct adjuncts” of the War Department, and assured 
them that cooperation served their best interests.* 

Stanton and Scott reached a uniform shipping rate agree- 
ment with the railroads. The government paid two cents per 
mile per man for military passengers. A sliding scale covered 
other government freight based on the type of cargo, weight, 
and distance. The agreement made practical business sense. The 
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government gained cost stability, and adequate payments gave 
the railroads the operating capital they needed to maintain their 
roads. Once they passed the break-even point, large volume 
guaranteed huge profits to their high fixed, low operating, cost 
businesses.° 

The Lincoln administration underscored Scott’s threat of 
enforced cooperation with a convincing display of the federal 
government's willingness to exercise its war powers. Congress 
authorized the president to take military control of the rail- 
roads in time of national emergency. In January 1862 both 
houses debated at length the president’s claim that his war pow- 
ers extended to private businesses. Despite some 
members’ deep misgivings, an indication of the 
radical nature of the proposal, the Senate passed 
the measure 23-12 on January 28, the House fol- 
lowing the next day, 113-28. Secretary Stanton 
applied that law during the XI and XII Corps 
movement.® 


Jefferson Davis (left) “combined a tendency to 
micromanage, a propensity to procrastinate, 
and a dismal eye for talent.” 

By war's end Scottish born Daniel Craig 
McCallum (right) commanded the largest 
railroad in the world. 


Southern railroad executives reached a 
similar agreement with the Confederate govern- 
ment. These rates, however, covered less than 
half of southern railroads’ pre-war operating 
costs. The cash-starved Confederacy also paid 
with Confederate bonds that devalued rapidly 
during the war. The bonds deprived the railroads of cash rev- 
enue needed to pay for inflation-priced operating costs, main- 
tenance, and replacement parts and equipment.’ The Confed- 
erate government thus created a fundamental obstacle to 
securing the railroads’ cooperation. Southern railroads im- 
proved cash flow by shipping civilian passengers and goods, 
their paying customers, before handling military traffic, even 
during military emergencies. 

Mary DeCredico argues that southern railroad executives 
opposed centralized controls as an “anathema . . . a radical de- 
viation from accepted notions of government-business rela- 
tions.” Their focus on their business interests came into direct 
conflict with the Confederacy’s wartime requirements. She faults 
both government officials and railroad executives for failing to 
overcome narrow interests and failing to adopt critically im- 
portant central controls.® A cataclysm such as the Civil War 
epitomizes the meaning of “radical deviation.” Abraham Lin- 
coln understood that perfectly. Jefferson Davis did not. 

Southern railroad men did not refuse to cooperate out of 
hand, but they certainly expected, and required, payment to 
get capital necessary for maintenance, expansion, and invest- 
ment in plant and equipment. Southern railroads lost money 
during the Civil War. This impaired their ability to maintain 
efficient operations, then, finally, any operations at all. The se- 
cessionists had started a revolution. The Confederacy absolutely 
needed the railroads’ strong cooperation to help it win its in- 
dependence. This required forward thinking. It had to take revo- 
lutionary steps to win the war. It did not take them. 
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Northern railroad leaders shared the same opinions about 
governmental intervention. A significant difference between 
northern and southern railroads, however, lay in the fact that 
the U.S. War Department combined the carrot of reasonable 
compensation with the stick of national police power. It paid 
the railroads well but made clear that it would compel their 
cooperation by seizing them, if it must. Absent carrot and stick, 
one suspects that northern railroads might have resisted as vig- 
orously as the southern ones did. Large profits certainly en- 


| couraged them to cooperate, but profits also meant that they 


| could afford to cooperate. 
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Food riots erupted in Richmond in late March and early 
April 1863 when snow-covered railroads failed to deliver ship- 
ments for several days. The Confederate Congress then autho- 
rized the quartermaster general to set through-freight sched- 
ules, to combine rolling stock from several roads and, to the 
horror of state rights advocates, even to seize and operate un- 
cooperative railroads. The Congress had earlier approved leg- 
islation authorizing the cannibalizing of secondary lines in or- 
der to maintain strategic routes. The two Congresses indicated 
the importance each accorded the issue: the U.S. Congress gave 
the authority to the President of the United States, the com- 
mander-in-chief; the Confederate Congress gave it to the quar- 
termaster general.’ 

Appalled state righters had denounced less draconian steps 
as “usurpation.” “A thousand grievances” rose from executives 
who believed that their railroads met the definition of “pri- 
mary.” Their pleas demonstrated “with pitiless clarity a fatal 
weakness” of the Confederacy. The legislation did not matter 
in any event—the Davis government could never bring itself to 


_ enforce the law.!° 


The Confederacy lessened the advantage of its interior lines 
by failing to close strategic gaps in the system. Gaps between 
Meridian, Mississippi, and Selma and Montgomery, Alabama, 
added two hundred miles to Braxton Bragg’s movement to 
Chattanooga in 1862. Never closed during the war, they de- 
layed the transfer of Confederate troops sent to reinforce 


| Vicksburg in May 1863, and Joseph Johnston’s troops to 


| Chickamauga that September. 
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The forty-mile Danville, Virginia, to Greensboro, North 
Carolina, rail link epitomizes the Confederacy’s flawed attempts 
to improve its railroad service. The North Carolina Railroad 
refused to connect its tracks with the standard-gauge link. This 
meant offloading and reloading all shipments at both ends be- 
cause the Richmond & Danville’s five-foot tracks created a gauge 
barrier at the northern end. The link opened in May 1864 after 
two years of planning and construction. Six weeks later the Yan- 
kees cut the Petersburg Railroad when General Grant laid siege 
to the city. The Greensboro-Danville link then became Rich- 
mond’s primary lifeline from the south for the rest of the war."! 


INFEDERAGY, RICHMOND 


Gauge differences did not significantly delay either the 
Longstreet or XI and XII Corps movements. The Virginia rail- 
roads south of Richmond and the North Carolina railroads used 
standard gauge. South Carolina and Georgia railroads ran on 
five-foot gauge. Longstreet’s brigades only had to change trains 
once due to differences in track gauge. 

The Union enjoyed an expanding northern rail net that 
provided connected rail service to all parts of the eastern 
states. The soldiers in the XI and XII Corps movement only 
had to make one train change due to a gauge barrier. Plan- 
ners had to work around the fact, however, that no railroad 
bridges spanned the Ohio River at the time of the Civil War. 
These obstacles meant that they had to organize thirty 
twenty-car train convoys five separate times in order to com- 
plete the movement. 

The Confederacy had a more obvious problem, though 
one seemingly easy to solve. Railroads refused to connect their 
tracks with other lines of the same gauge in spite of clear war- 
time necessity. Transferring a single regiment with its baggage 
from one railroad to another took five hours. Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, officials declined a request made by no less a person than 


General Robert E. Lee to connect the tracks of the Petersburg | 


to the Richmond & Petersburg, “and the congestion contin- 
ued” with predictable results for wartime transportation effi- 
ciency. Unconnected tracks, although tolerable for the leisurely 
pace of the antebellum southern economy, carried the seeds 
of disaster in war.'* Connecting the tracks of different rail- 
roads would have eliminated most transfer delays, especially 


of freight. Joined tracks would have permitted maximum use 

of available equipment, and enhanced strategic flexibility by 
| allowing the Confederacy to shift locomotives and cars rap- 
idly to different sectors as needed. Joined tracks would have 
also made it easier to cannibalize rolling stock to overcome 
the lack of replacement parts. The Davis government, how- 
ever, never made such demands. 

Local authorities refused to permit any of Richmond’s 
five railroads to extend their tracks across the city through- 
out the war. They could have connected the tracks of three 
of four north-south roads by building a single half-mile link. 

ss Asaconcession, the city fathers allowed mule 
teams to pull freight cars across the city ona 
single authorized spur.!* 


Confederate ordnance chief Josiah Gorgas 
(left) rightly observed that in a “war for national 
existence ... the whole mass of the nation 
must be engaged.” 

Secretary of War James Seddon (right) 
remained completely unaware that the 
Confederacy had any manpower problems at 
all until the second year of the war. 


Unconnected tracks created grinding bottle- 
necks at transshipment points. The effect of 
these artificially imposed delays added days to 
the journey for some regiments in the Longstreet 
movement. Troops waited at each railroad’s ter- 
minus, sometimes for extended periods, until the 
forwarding road produced a train. Longstreet’s 
soldiers could proceed no faster than permitted 

by the capacity of each railroad’s rolling stock. The 17th Mis- 
sissippi, for example, spent close to fifty hours waiting for for- 
warding trains.'4 
Wartime freight piled up faster than laborers could offload, 
| transfer, and reload, thus holding up deliveries to the armies. 
| Inadequate warehousing left cargo stored in the open, exposed 
to pilferage, contamination, and destruction from the ele- 
ments.'° One grants the diplomacy involved in securing rail- 
roads’ and municipalities’ cooperation to meet the war’s chal- 
| lenges, but the difficulty did not diminish the necessity. 
Philadelphia, and its three railroads with their unconnected 
tracks and terminals, seemed indifferent to the federal 
| government's need for rapid wartime transit through the city. 
| Washington got everyone’s attention with a Congressional pro- 
posal to build a government-owned and subsidized railroad 
| between New York and Washington. At war’s end the proposed 
line would have created a dangerous overcapacity that would 
have threatened the existing lines’ profitability. Proving respon- 
| sive to market forces, if not the government’s war needs, the 
Philadelphians completed a rail connection around the city in 
1863 to join the three roads’ tracks.'° 
War mocks the status quo. Assistant Secretary of War Tom 
| Scott visited a Pittsburgh foundry during a February 1862 fact- 
finding inspection. There he learned that a city featherbedding 
ordinance required the foundry, which made mortars and ar- 
mor plate for river gunboats, to haul finished work to the Al- 
legheny River by horse-drawn wagon. Citing “wartime neces- 
sity,” Scott ordered a railroad siding built directly from the 
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foundry to the river. The $1,000 expense reduced the 
government’s drayage costs by ninety percent. Scott used the 
same device to outflank a Pittsburgh law that prohibited rail- 
roads from connecting their rails.!” 

Scott’s decisiveness reflects his railroad training, the result 
of the extreme decentralization of authority necessary to man- 
age far-flung operations. The local manager had to correctly 
assess a situation, make a correct decision, and implement it 
fast. In the XI and XII Corps movement, drought made 
the Ohio River impassible by ferry. John L. Wilson, the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad’s master of trains, on his 
own initiative ordered the construction of a “substan- 
tial and superior bridge of scows and barges, well con- 
structed” in less than two days.'® 

Scott’s and Wilson’s swift actions reveal a signifi- go 
cant difference between northern and southern man- 
agement styles. Union managers addressed and over- 
came problems by simply overriding the objections of 
those affected, if necessary. Confederate leaders never 
demonstrated the force of will required to secure needed 
cooperation. A manager unwilling to assert his author- 
ity cannot succeed, especially 
in cases of hard or unpopu- 
lar decisions. Men like Tom 
Scott and John Wilson did 
not have that reluctance. 

Railroads of the Civil 
War era required constant 
maintenance. Many south- 
ern roads had upgraded to 
thirty-five pound “T” rail 
but some still ran on primi- 
tive “strap rails,” iron strips 
nailed to wooden stringers. 
Even before the war rails 
fashioned from the relatively 
soft iron of the day wore away or broke, and wheels wore out of | 
round. Minerals in undistilled stream water corroded locomo- 
tive boiler plate. Untreated wooden ties rotted from lying on 
bare ground. Although they tolerated the wear of once-a-day 
pre-war trains, the pounding of heavy wartime volume ground 
down the “overburdened and underequipped” roads. The in- 
frastructure gradually crumbled due to the lack of diligent up- 
keep.!? 

Most southern railroads had purchased locomotives, roll- 
ing stock, rails, and equipment from northern foundries and 
mills before the war. They bought locomotives built in Pater- 
son, New Jersey, boiler tubes from Pittsburgh, and whale oil 
lubricants from New Bedford. Many imported rails from En- 
gland or bought them from northern foundries. When the war 
shut down their access to northern suppliers, they turned to 
Europe, a source that a determined Union navy vigorously strove 
to deny them.”° 

Many railroads had also relied on northern foundries for 
maintenance services. Even those roads that operated their own | 
maintenance facilities had contracted out some work to a large 
network of foundries and machine shops located in the North. 
Now lacking parts and raw material, they leased their shops to 
the Confederate government for war work and appealed to 
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Richmond for maintenance support that never materialized. 
Combining or sharing maintenance facilities seems a simple 
solution to the problem, but it “involved practical difficulties 
of management” that railroad executives proved incapable of 
resolving.”! Perhaps, in the absence of parts and material, they 
saw no practical reason to seek solutions. If true, especially in 
the face of dire necessity, they reveal a passiveness suggestive of 
dulled management instincts. 


Above: a USMRR locomotive and tender. 
Left: stacked rails at City Point illustrate 
the scale of Union railroad operations. 


The maintenance problem relates 
directly to the Confederacy’s failure to 
overcome fundamental obstacles to a 
workable rail transportation system. In 
spite of the popular conception of its lim- 
ited manufacturing capacity, the fact re- 
mains that the Confederacy did not make 
the most of what it had. The Tredegar 
Iron Works, the Confederacy’s largest iron foundry, never op- 
erated at more than one-third of its capacity at any time dur- 
ing the war. Its cannon barrel production, for example, dropped 
from 351 to 286 to 213 between 1862 and 1864, Charles Dew 
argues that the inability of the southern raw materials sector to 
feed manufacturing’s appetite represented a more significant 
limiting factor than the Confederacy’s modest manufacturing 
capacity.” 

A fifty-five-mile rail spur from Rome, Georgia, to Blue 
Mountain, Alabama, would have opened Alabama’s vast iron 
reserves and relieved the Confederacy’s critical need for iron. 
However, a lack of rails, other equipment, and rolling stock de- 
layed construction of the spur, which was still uncompleted. 
The Confederacy never resolved the iron shortage, and the Blue 
Mountain link stood as a work in progress when the war 
ended.” The question remains why the Confederacy did not 
refine and cast Alabama iron to produce the needed equipment 
and material. 

The failure to complete the Rome-Blue Mountain link ex- 
poses a larger problem: the lack of coordination between the 
raw materials, transportation, and manufacturing sectors. Plan- 
ning would have identified and addressed the challenges that 
the project had to overcome. The Confederacy, however, rec- 


ognized neither basic problems nor the benefits of correcting | wrecked cars that southern railroads could ill afford to lose, 
them, thus it could not establish priorities or craft solutions. | especially absent parts or manpower to repair them.” Union 
The uncompleted link, the result of self-imposed difficulties, | soldiers also damaged cars during the XI and XII Corps move- 
shows a Confederacy incapable of rising above its problems. ment. They caused inconvenience and expense, but the north- 
One pays for maintenance whether performed or not. The | ern railroads had the means to repair the damage. 

Confederacy paid with declining railroad efficiency. Excessive The war also severely strained the Union’s rail capacity. It 
use, abuse, and lack of maintenance proved greater enemies | increased the demand for trains as it stripped the railroads of 
than the Yankees. Locomotives stood idle for want of non-exis- | skilled trainmen and mechanics. Less experienced replacement 
tent replacement wheels. Corroded boiler tubes increased fuel | workers produced poorer quality rolling stock, rails, and parts. 
consumption; the Central of Georgia’s average miles-per-cord- | Iron rails wore out in as few as six months of hard use. Roads 
of-wood declined from seventy-nine in 1861 to sixty in 1863; | had difficulty keeping up with the increased maintenance made 
the Southern Railroad’s fell from 84.5 to 67.1 in one year. By | necessary by the surge in war traffic. The Pennsylvania Central 
1864, deteriorated tracks between Georgia and Virginia lim- | spent $1.5 million on maintenance and an additional $1.6 mil- 
ited traffic to two or three trains a day. Accidents occurred with | lion for new rolling stock and second track in 1863, and still 
increasing frequency, even with speeds reduced to a walk. | lost ground. Deferred maintenance caused an increase in acci- 
Charles Ramsdell concludes that, due to the collapse of the | dents, although greater volume clearly played a role.’ 


southern railroads, starvation would have driven General Lee | Peter Harold Jaynes paints a fascinating picture of a rap- 
from northern Virginia, “even if Grant had been content to | idly improving northern railroad system. He cites “supportive 
watch him peaceably from a distance.”* track” that included adequate sidetracks for loading and un- 


The “utter deficiency and neglect” of the southern railroads | loading trains, which kept the main lines open for through traf- 
turned the transfer of General Henry A. Wise’s brigade to | fic. Along with additional terminal and yard track, these in- 
Charleston into a nightmare. A lack of cars on the Petersburg | vestments in logistical infrastructure improved a line’s “sorting, 
Railroad prevented shipping all his men as one unit, and it took | storing, loading, hauling, and delivery of passenger and freight 
a day and a half to travel eighty-one miles. A locomotive break- | cars, to a degree out of proportion to its length.” Double-track- 
down on the Wilmington & Weldon Railroad meant that ittook | ing existing routes, although not considered new mileage, in- 
three days to travel another 226 miles.*® Wise’s difficulties were | creased capacity and safety ata fraction of the cost of new roads. 
typical of the obstacles faced by Longstreet’s officers. Thus the | War volume strained capacity, but improved infrastructure en- 
Confederacy carried its warriors to battle. hanced the operating capacity, efficiency, and flexibility of 

Longstreet’s soldiers rode to Georgia in hastily assembled | northern railroads. Jaynes’ arguments support Thomas Weber's 
boxcars. They cut holes in the sides to let in air and light; in | observation that wartime pressures forced the northern rail- 
their enthusiasm, some removed all but the roof supports. | roads to adopt more efficient practices.** 

Howard Dozier claims that soldiers did more damage in one Neither the Confederacy nor the Union had given much 
trip than prewar railroads experienced in a year; they blithely | thought to the need to retain farm and factory workers, the 
people necessary to feed, clothe, arm, and sustain the 
armies. The perceptive Josiah Gorgas observed that in a 
“war for national existence . . . the whole mass of the 
nation must be engaged.” Not everyone could bear arms, 
however. “Some must labor or all will starve.” The Con- 
federate leadership did not understand the “new dimen- 
sion of manpower,” according to Frank Vandiver. It 
drafted workers with irreplaceable skills along with ev- 
eryone else, until “manpower failed to sustain the war.””” 

Overused locomotives, lacking mechanics to maintain 
them, broke down under heavier loads. A shortage of 
track maintainers contributed to more frequent derail- 
ments and other accidents on failing tracks. Woodcut- 
ters who supplied fuel and ties disappeared into the army 
as more frequent trains and declining fuel efficiency in- 
creased the demand for wood. Confederate leaders never 
seriously addressed the problem because it never clearly 
understood the need to conserve its skilled labor force. 
| Secretary of War Seddon remained completely unaware that 
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When Robert E. Lee (left) complained about delays in 


receiving supplies, the president of the Richmond, the Confederacy faced any manpower problems at all until the 
Fredericksburg & Potomac railroad responded, “with great second year of the war.” 

respect,” that his railroad could not supply Lee’s army if The use of railroads in the Civil War provides an excellent 
required to do in a day the work omitted in ten. example of the application of new technology in warfare. Many 


Herman Haupt (right): Finding a boxcar set up as a | officers, Union and Confederate, recognized the strategic po- 
paymaster’s office, Haupt physically threw the man, his strong | tential of the railroads’ rapid heavy-lift capacity. Some, how- 
boxes, and his paperwork off the train. "ever, mistook their smooth efficiency, the result of careful plan- 
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ning by expert managers, as operational simplicity, and tried to 
command the railroads personally, often with disastrous results. 
Frederick W. Sims, chief of the Confederate Railroad Bureau, 
observed that disaster awaited those who tried to command 
railroads without proper training and experience, specifically a 
clear understanding of “the difficulties arising from a want of 
control of the movement of trains.”*! 

Confederate War Department regulations prohibited of- 
ficers from disrupting the railroads’ private business, but they 
were enforced with a singular lack of firmness. Officers, from 
the general-in-chief down, busied themselves with rail opera- 


tions throughout the war. Many seemed indifferent to the most 
rudimentary railroad practices. Quartermasters used boxcars | 
as warehouses on wheels; some ordered their own rail move- | 


ments. W.D. Whitcomb of the Virginia Central pointed out the 
“absolute necessity” of the army’s immediately unloading mili- 
tary freight so that the precious rolling stock could quickly re- 
turn to service. Neither the government nor the army re- 
sponded.” 

Confederate quartermasters apparently received inad- 
equate training relative to their responsibilities. Few understood 
the need to work with the railroads that supplied their armies. 


General Lee complained to the War Department about delays | 


in receiving supplies on the Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac during the Fredericksburg Campaign. Peter V. Daniel, 


Jr., president of the R, F & P, responded “with great respect” | 


with the observation that recent army supply trains rolled 
half full because commissary officers had ordered no 
more supplies. His railroad could supply Lee’s army “but 
not by fitful efforts to do in a day the work omitted in 
ten.” The absence of central control led to other embar- 
rassments. Quartermasters in Macon shipped 20,000 
bushels of corn to General Beauregard in Savannah while 
their counterparts in Savannah shipped 20,000 bushels 
of corn to General Bragg in Macon, both on the Central 
of Georgia Railroad.*° 

General Joseph E. Johnston commanded Confeder- 
ate forces in Northern Virginia in January 1862. Antici- | 
pating a Union offensive, he planned an orderly with- 
drawal and asked Orange & Alexandria officials toremove ; 
his food reserves to safety. Due to an unexplained failure 
of communications, Johnston’s chief quartermaster also 
began to evacuate supplies. Inexperienced officers inno- 
cently seized control of the railroad, disrupted the O & 
A managers’ work, and overloaded the tracks. A six-hour 
trip on a sixty-one-mile route turned into a thirty-six- 
hour nightmare. In the end, Johnston destroyed more 
than a million pounds of meat to keep it out of Yankee 


bellies.** Mistakes occur in life; war cruelly exaggerates them. | 


A hard-put Confederacy, however, could not afford the luxury 
of costly mistakes. 

The problem resulted directly from the absence of clear 
lines of authority between the army and the railroads, the type 
of coordination that planning permits. Jeffrey Lash holds 
Johnston responsible for the fiasco, arguing that he “conspicu- 
ously failed to appreciate the necessity of [the army’s] main- 
taining an effective working relationship” with the railroads. 
He adds that Johnston wanted to take military control of the 
Virginia railroads.*° 
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T. Harry Williams attributes Confederate defeat in part to 
its commanders’ failure to learn or adapt to the changes that 
took place during the war. “They never freed themselves from 
the influence of traditional doctrine.” Lash might have better 
directed his valid criticism at the shortcomings of the Confed- 
erate Quartermaster Department and the railroad men with 
whom the quartermasters worked rather than Joe Johnston, 
even though the commander bears the ultimate responsibility. 
The misstep shows the result of the Confederate government’s 
failure to design and implement a coherent railroad policy. It 
should have insulated railroads from military interference and 
arranged for railroad managers to work closely with army quar- 
termasters. Instead, the absence of planning led to interference 
and gaps in performance, the want of management and plan- 
ning.*° 

Union army officers routinely commandeered the 
USMRR’s scarce railroad cars for mobile offices and warehouses 
on wheels. The take-charge Herman Haupt stopped the prac- 
tice. Finding a boxcar set up as a paymaster’s office, Haupt physi- 
cally threw the man, his strong boxes, and paperwork off the 
train. On another occasion, an officer’s wife halted a train so 
she could inquire about accommodations; a stern Haupt per- 
suaded her not to do it again. He also stopped soldiers from 
pilfering wood intended for locomotive fuel, and relocated the 


__ army’s bathing areas to prevent soapy water from contaminat- 


ing locomotive boilers.*” 


Railroad destruction in the wake 
of Stonewall Jackson's retreating army. 


Strong management held the key to operating an efficient 
military railroad. Haupt stated bluntly, “A single track road in 
good order and properly equipped may supply an army of 
200,000 men, when, if these conditions were not complied with, 
the same road would not support 30,000.” He concluded that 
quartermasters wasted supplies. They ordered too much, dis- 
tributed them too slowly, and abandoned them too readily when 
the army withdrew. Haupt imposed strict operating procedures 
which allowed nothing to delay his trains: quartermasters would 
fill supply orders only as needed, and in amounts that receiv- 
ing units could immediately unload in order to assure rapid 
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turnaround. He set cargo priorities as well: subsistence, forage, 
ammunition, hospital supplies, veteran troops and, finally, raw 
troops.** 

On August 26 Stonewall Jackson’s foot cavalry, having 
marched fifty miles in two days, fell upon Pope’s supply trains 
at Manassas Junction. They stuffed their bellies full of fruit, 
canned goods, whiskey, and other Yankee delicacies. Experts at 
the train-wrecking business, they destroyed several locomotives 
and hundreds of loaded boxcars before leaving Manassas. The 
lesson learned, the War Department at last removed railroads 
from field commanders’ authority, and made the USMRR an 
independent operation. Civilians, some in uniform, exclusively 
controlled military railroads for the rest of the war.*? 
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MARINER'S MUSEUM, NEWPORT NEWS 


The Confederate ironclad At/anta, seen here serving as a U.S. ship on the James. Under the 
weight of her armament, she had run aground in her first engagement and been captured. 


Rails began to wear out in large numbers just as the Civil 
War began, an unfortunate timing quirk of southern railroad 
development. Charles Dew estimates that southern railroads 
needed 50,000 tons of replacement rails each year, in addition 
to wheels, axles, and other iron products. Southern mills in 
1860, however, only produced 16,072 tons of “bar and rail- 
road iron,” according to the 1860 census. They would not pro- 
duce more than 20,000 tons of iron in any of the war years. In 
contrast, Pennsylvania foundries alone produced 266,253 tons 
of iron in 1860.*° 

Weapons production consumed the bulk of available iron. 
Most southern iron, however, had metallurgical properties un- 
suitable for gun iron. Southern-cast artillery tubes tended to 
explode when fired, and some cautious artillerymen under- 
standably refused to fire them.*! This wasted both the iron and 


the manpower used to forge the defective cannons. Southern 
railroads desperately needed iron for rails and other products. 
Instead of directing iron to this use, however, the government 
diverted one-quarter of the Confederacy’s iron production to 
the navy’s imaginative but flawed ironclad ship program, which 
never lived up to its promise. Its ironclads sank a total of three 
Union warships during the Civil War, including two wooden 
ships in the Virginia’s debut. Often unseaworthy and with lim- 
ited combat efficiency, only half saw action. Southern shipyards 
continued to build ironclads in spite of disappointing results.? 
Ironclads consumed scarce iron better used elsewhere. Plan- 
ning could have assessed their progress, and identified and al- 
located iron to more profitable activities, such as railroad hard- 
ware. Planning would also have recognized the 
great potential offered by blockade running. 

The Confederacy planned to import weap- 
ons and other war supplies that it could not 
manufacture itself. Ordnance Chief Gorgas ex- 
pected to make fifty to sixty thousand rifled 
muskets per year. By July 1863, however, south- 
ern factories had produced only forty thousand 
muskets while Gorgas had imported 200,000 
British Enfields. Two-thirds of all Confederate 
small arms came through the blockade during 
the war.** 


Left: Stevedores on the Nassau waterfront 
unload bales of cotton from blockade 
runners. In large part, however, the Davis 
government turned its back on blockade 
running’s enormous potential. 


The Union navy block- 
aded southern ports to keep 
European goods from reach- 
ing the Confederacy. The War 
Department formed a Block- 
ade Strategy Board composed 
of northern businessmen, 
shippers, and naval officers. 
The Board identified the most 
likely blockade-running ports: 
those with deep water chan- 
nels and access to railroads, ca- 
nals, and riverboats, and those with adequate dockyards and 
banking institutions. Union ground and naval forces closed six 
of the Confederacy’s eight best ports, including New Orleans, 
by the spring of 1862.44 

The Davis government turned its back on blockade 
running’s enormous potential contribution to the cause. South- 
ern manufacturers and railroad executives asked the govern- 
ment in 1862 to take part in a joint trading venture. They 
planned to run cotton through the then-leaky blockade to pay 
for machinery, equipment, and other imported goods. Accord- 
ing to George Edgar Turner, the Confederate government re- 
fused to participate on the grounds that it was not a “proper 
function” of the government “to support private enterprise.” 
Historian Stephen Wise says that Davis feared dependence on 
profit-seeking blockade runners. Secretary of the Navy Mallory 
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rejected cooperative ventures on the basis that “such a set-up 
would mean a sharing of authority across departmental lines, 
something the Southern government was not yet willing to 
do,” 

To shrink from encouraging blockade running for fear that 
someone would make a profit speaks volumes about the Davis 
administration’s ignorance, contempt for business, and dis- 
torted perception of the war’s realities. Its posture supports 
George Edgar Turner’s argument that the Confederate 
government's “temperament, disposition and capacity” left it 
incapable of understanding logistics in modern war, due to “its 
lack of industrial comprehension, and its inability to deal in a 
practical manner with the mechanics involved.” In contrast, 
Union Quartermaster-General Montgomery Meigs justified the 
War Department's generous fares to northern railroads on the 
basis that they delivered excellent, thus economical, service to 
the federal government.*° 

Absent direction from Richmond, everyone looked out for 
himself. The ubiquitous Josiah Gorgas supervised the “clan- 
destine trade” for the Ordnance Department. North Carolina 
and Georgia, both with large investments in their states’ rail- 
roads, went into the blockade running business. The North 
Carolina Railroad ordered locomotive boiler plate, flange 
wheels, and plush carpeting from a British exporter. As a result, 
it reported its rolling stock in good condition in 1863.*” 
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In March 1862 the Union 
Army of the Potomac landed on 
the tip of the Virginia Peninsula 
at Fort Monroe, with the objec- 
tive of capturing Richmond, the 
Confederate capital. A flotilla of 
over four hundred ships trans- 
ported 121,500 troops, 101 heavy 
siege guns, 44 field artillery bat- 
teries, 14,592 animals, 1,150 wag- 


ons, and other equipage for this 
massive operation, the largest 
American amphibious landing 
prior to World War II.' One par- 
ticipant, First Lieutenant David 
F. Ritchie of the Ist New York 
Light Artillery, noted: 

We reached Fortress Monroe 

and very soon were safe un- 

der her guns. Fortress Mon- 


roe is the receptacle of large 
numbers of troops and im- 
mense war armaments. This 
is no disclosure of army 
movements. Two hundred 
thousand men make too 
large an army to skirmish 
with and can only prove ef- 
fective by being used as a gi- 
gantic battering ram.’ 


Ayres’ battery crossing Dam No. 1 after the Confederate withdrawal in May 1862. 
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Photograph courtesy Vermont Historical Society. 
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Major General George Brinton Mc- 
Clellan, commander of the invading 
army, had graduated second in the 1846 
class at West Point and served as an engi- 
neer officer in the regular army. In 1855- 
1856, McClellan was the junior member 
of the Delafield Commission which 
toured Europe to study foreign military 
developments and observe the Crimean 
War. The devastation of the Russian city 
of Sevastopol wrought by British and 
French cannons provided McClellan with 
a good example of the power of siege ar- 
tillery; the thousands of Allied and Rus- 
sian graves impressed the young officer 
with the folly of frontal attacks against 
fixed positions. Years later McClellan de- 
signed his Peninsula Campaign to out- 
flank the Confederate forces in northern 
Virginia, and move up the James and 
York Rivers toward Richmond before re- 
inforcements could reach the city. Thus, 
he could avoid the heavy casualties con- 
sequent upon a direct attack, and capture 
Richmond by maneuver. 


and Commodore Louis Goldsborough 
was unwilling to commit his fleet against 
the Confederate batteries along the York 
River at Yorktown and Gloucester Point. 
Lacking naval support, McClellan 
mounted an overland campaign over 
unfamiliar terrain. 

The terrain was not merely unfamil- 
iar, it was also largely unmapped. The 
map upon which McClellan relied was 
based upon one drawn up by the French 
in 1781. It incorrectly showed the 
Warwick River running parallel to the 
James, and this caused McClellan’s plans 
to go awry. McClellan later complained, 
“correct local maps were not to be found, 
and the country, though known in its 
general features, we found to be inaccu- 
rately described . . . and no dependence 
could be placed on the information thus 
derived.” * McClellan’s greatest handicap, 
however, was his own innate, almost 
pathological, caution. 

On April 4 the Army of the Potomac 
moved up the Peninsula toward the Con- 
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Union soldiers manhandle a limber and field piece on to a transport for 


shipment to the Peninsula. 


To defend the Peninsula Major Gen- 
eral John Bankhead Magruder had only 
thirteen thousand troops, with little ar- 
tillery support. McClellan’s advance, 
however, was hindered by the lack of na- 
val support. The clash between the CSS 
Virginia and USS Monitor on March 9 
revolutionized naval warfare. Both iron- 
clads survived the battle, and the Virginia 
constituted a continuing threat to the 
wooden ships of the Union fleet. Union 
access to the James River was blocked, 


federates in two columns. Brigadier Gen- 
eral Samuel Peter Heintzelman’s III 
Corps, with Brigadier General Edwin 
Vose Sumner’s II Corps in support, 
marched from Fort Monroe up the 
Hampton- Yorktown Highway toward the 
Yorktown defenses. Simultaneously, 
Brigadier General Erasmus Darwin 
Keyes’ IV Corps advanced up the Great 
Warwick Road from Camp Butler at 
Newport News Point toward the Halfway 
House between Yorktown and Williams- 
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burg. General McClellan’s intelligence 
sources believed that General Magruder’s 
forces were in Yorktown with their right 
flank vulnerable, and he planned to trap 
his enemy by means of a two-pronged 
maneuver. 

The Confederate Army of the Pen- 
insula, however, was entrenched behind 
three lines of defenses, with the Warwick 
River blocking the path of the IV Corps. 
For almost a year, Confederate troops and 
local slaves had constructed redoubts, 
redans, and rifle pits across the Peninsula 
to repel any Union attack. The Confed- 
erate first defensive line stretched from 
Young’s Mill on Deep Creek across the 
Peninsula to Ship’s Point on the 
Poquoson River. This position was vul- 
nerable on the flanks to amphibious as- 
sault, and Magruder ordered it aban- 
doned once the Union army advanced in 
force. The second line stretched from 
Mulberry Island, following the swampy 
Warwick River to within one mile of 
Yorktown, and linked with the fortifica- 
tions around the old colonial port. This 
was the strongest line, its flanks anchored 
by batteries at Gloucester Point and 
Yorktown along the York River and Fort 
Crafford and Fort Boykins along the 
James River. The third line consisted of 
fourteen redoubts between College and 
Queen’s Creeks. The Confederates fur- 
ther strengthened their position by dam- 
ming the Warwick River, to create an al- 
most impassable barrier. 

Describing the Warwick-Yorktown 
line in his official report, Magruder 
stated: 

Along this river are five dams. The 

effect of these dams are [sic] to 

back up the water along the course 
of the river, so that for nearly 
three-fourths its distance its pas- 
sage is impracticable for either ar- 
tillery or infantry. Each of these 
dams is protected by artillery and 
extensive earthworks for infantry.* 

Magruder bombarded the War De- 
partment with endless telegrams and re- 
ports pleading for reinforcements, can- 
nons, and supplies. In response General 
Robert E. Lee wrote, “Your several tele- 
grams of yesterday and previous dates 
were received. It is unnecessary for you 
to repeat in detail such dispatches.” Lee 
further cautioned Magruder that “no se- 
crecy, either as to your movements or 
views, can be maintained if you make 
them the subject of telegraphic dis- 


patches.”> Magruder, concerned about 
the large army to his front, continued his 
flood of dispatches and stated, “If I am 
re-enforced in time with 10,000 men I 
can block the way to Richmond.” The wet 
weather, however, proved as much an 
obstacle to McClellan as the Confeder- 
ate defenses. 

April 4 dawned warm and sunny, 
and the two Union columns advanced. 
Private Robert Knox Sneden described 
the condition of the Hampton- Yorktown 
Highway: “The pools of water from the 
recent rain storm had settled in the nar- 
row road and overspread it on both sides 
for hundreds of feet.... The roads grew 
worse and worse for the center of the 
advancing column as they were cut up 
by the hundreds of wagons and artillery 
ahead of us. The mules balked and tried 
to lay down in the road.”¢ On the Union 
left flank, Private David P. Bent of the 4th 
Vermont Infantry noted: “[T]he roads are 
so bad that it is slow getting the artillery 
along they have cut logs and put them in 
for about ten or fifteen miles which 
makes a good road for somebody when 
the war is over.”” 

General Heintzelman’s III Corps 
moved out at 5:00 a.m. and reached 
Howard’s Bridge along the Poquoson 
River by 5:00 p.m. There, Confederate 
skirmishers supported by two field pieces 
fired upon the Union troops, but were 
driven off by accurate artillery fire. By 
nightfall, the III Corps was encamped at 
Howard’s Bridge and Cockletown. On 
the left flank, General Keyes’s IV Corps 
moved out at 6:00 a.m., with Brigadier 
General William Farrar Smith’s division 
in the advance. Smith’s skirmishers en- 
countered Confederate pickets at Water’s 
Creek, and drove off the remaining 
troops at Young’s Mill. The IV Corps en- 
camped at Young’s Mill and prepared to 
advance toward the Halfway House the 
next morning. 

After withdrawing from the first line 
of defense, General Magruder’s 13,000 
troops halted the Union advance along 
the Warwick-Yorktown line on April 5. 
Around 7:00 a.m. it began to rain, and 
both armies were quickly soaked. The III 
Corps moved toward the Confederate 
defenses at Yorktown, and encountered 
heavy artillery fire just past the junction 
of the Warwick Courthouse Road and the 
Hampton-Yorktown Highway. Brigadier 
General Fitz John Porter’s division de- 
ployed along the front and held its 
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ground. The III Corps reached its objec- 
tive and awaited the IV Corps’ flanking 
maneuver behind General Magruder’s 
army. Keyes’ corps advanced from 
Young’s Mill along the Great Warwick 
Road through Warwick Courthouse in 
heavy rain, which made the roads almost 
impassable. Early in the afternoon, Gen- 
eral Smith’s division met unexpected re- 
sistance along the Warwick River at Lee’s 
Mill and failed to reach their objective at 
the Halfway House. 

The subsequent Battle of Lee’s Mill 
prevented McClellan from outflanking 
Magruder and demonstrated the inad- 
equacy of Union intelligence. Unbe- 
known to the Union commander, the 
Great Warwick Road crossed the 
Warwick River at Lee’s Mill. This strong 
position was defended by a brigade of 
Brigadier General Lafayette McLaws’ di- 
vision, and Captain Joseph Cosnahan’s 
Peninsula Artillery emplaced in three 
redans. General Smith’s division again led 
the IV Corps with Brigadier General John 
Wynn Davidson’s brigade in advance. As 
the Union troops approached Lee’s Mill, 
they received artillery fire from their left, 
and, Smith reported, “flames appeared on 
all sides.” Lieutenant Colonel John 
Weems marched four companies of the 
10th Georgia Infantry across the river and 
skirmished with Davidson’s brigade. 
General Magruder observed the advanc- 
ing Union troops and bolstered McLaws’ 
brigade with the 13th and 14th North 
Carolina Infantry Regiments. Captain 
Cosnahan’s two cannons emplaced in a 
redan on the extreme right dueled with 
Captain Charles Wheeler’s Battery E, Ist 
New York Light Artillery, and forced their 
withdrawal. Facing formidable fortifica- 
tions and artillery fire, General Smith de- 
ployed Davidson’s brigade behind the 
woods along the front, with Brigadier 
General William Thomas Harbaugh 
Brooks’ Vermont brigade in support. On 
the right flank, Brigadier General 
Winfield Scott Hancock’s brigade 
guarded against a possible attack. With 
his advance blocked, General Keyes re- 
ported, “I am stopped by the enemy’s 
works at Lee’s Mill, which offer severe 
resistance. . . . [The] Warwick River is 
nowhere fordable, having been dammed 
up in several places... .” The skirmish of 
Lee’s Mill cost the Confederates seven 
casualties and the Union twelve.® 

On April 6 Hancock’s brigade recon- 
noitered along the Warwick toward 


Yorktown, skirmishing with Confederate 
pickets along the river and capturing a 
signalman at Dam No. 1. As Hancock’s 
men linked with elements of the III Corps 
at the dam, McClellan and Brigadier 
General John Gross Barnard, chief engi- 
neer of the Army of the Potomac, scouted 
the Warwick-Yorktown line. “Our recon- 
naissance of yesterday,’ McClellan re- 
ported, “shows the strength of the 
enemy’s positions. The Warwick River 
grows worse the more you look at it.” 
President Abraham Lincoln sought to 
motivate McClellan, stating: “I think you 
better break the enemy’s line from 
Yorktown to Warwick River at once. 
[They] will probably use time as advan- 
tageously as you can.”!° Meanwhile, Gen- 
eral Magruder instituted an elaborate 
ruse, 

As McClellan and other Union of- 
ficers studied the Confederate defenses, 
Magruder marched his troops back and 
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forth to create the illusion that he was 
being heavily reinforced. Private Edmund 
DeWitt Patterson of the 9th Alabama In- 
fantry noted, “This morning we were 
called out . . . and have been travelling 
most of the day, seemingly with no other 
view than to show ourselves to the en- 
emy at as many different points of the line 
as possible.”!! Southern diarist Mary 
Chesnut commented, “It was a wonder- 
ful thing how [Magruder] paraded his ten 
thousand before McClellan like fireflies 
and utterly deluded him.” Meanwhile, the 
Confederate batteries rained shot and 
shell over the Union encampments. Rob- 
ert Sneden described one bombardment: 
About 2 p.m., they opened seven 
or eight guns and shelled our 
whole line from right of it to cen- 
tre[.] A 62 pounder struck near 
General Birney’s tent and plunged 
into the earth five feet... . The 
bombardment continued from 2 
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p.m. to 6:30 p.m. All their shot 
seemed to fall within 100 feet of 
our front lines... . There was 
enough old iron piled up and lay- 
ing around in the open to gladden 
the heart of any junk peddler. No 
one was hurt."* 

Quite apart from Magruder’s theat- 
ricals, other factors reinforced McClel- 
lan’s native caution. Not only had he lost 
the active cooperation of the navy, but 
his plan to outflank the Confederate de- 
fenses by means of an amphibious land- 
ing at Gloucester Point was thwarted 
when President Lincoln withheld Irwin 
McDowell’s 40,000 strong I Corps to de- 
fend Washington. McClellan also grossly 
overestimated—as was his wont—the 
overall size of Confederate forces in Vir- 
ginia. In combination, these factors 
caused him to commit to a formal siege 
rather than to a swift attack. 

During the siege from April 5 to May 
3, 1862, Union engineers laid out fifteen 
separate batteries for the heavy artillery. 
The Army of the Potomac had 101 siege 
cannons (including 100 and 200-pound 
Parrott rifles; 8, 10, and 13-inch siege 
mortars; 20 and 30-pound Parrott rifles; 
and 4.5-inch rifled guns) that were ca- 
pable of hurling projectiles over two 
thousand yards. The erection of the siege 
batteries and parallels was hazardous and 


Opposite: George B. McClellan (left) intended 
to outflank Joe Johnston’s army in northern 
Virginia and strike swiftly at Richmond. The 
Union commander’s decision to lay siege to 
the Warwick-Yorktown line, however, negated 
his original intention. 


John Bankhead Magruder (right), whose the- 
atricals caused McClellan to believe he faced 
many more than 13,000 troops. 


dirty work. Major Charles S. Wainwright 
of the 1st New York Artillery noted, “We 
have entire possession of the peach or- 
chard there now, the parallel is running 
along the front of it. The rebs make it a 
pretty hot place still, and one is obliged, 
by day, to keep down in the covered ap- 
proaches.”!? In a letter to his sister 
Amanda, Corporal Andrew J. Lawrence 
of the 3rd Vermont described digging 
earthworks: “We build our Forts and rifle 
pits in the night. .. . [W]e have to keep 
very still, can’t speak a word but they al- 
ways find us out and fire at us so we have 
a man to watch the same as crows do 
when they are eating some old dead 
sheep." 
Despite McClellan’s commitment to 
a siege, other Union commanders found 
a weak point in the center of the 
Warwick- Yorktown line, at Dam No. 1. 
On April 6 Hancock’s brigade scouted 
from Lee’s Mill toward the dam. General 
Hancock described the Confederate po- 
sition there to General Smith: 
The banks of the stream on the 
other side appear generally to be 
higher than on this side. In one 
case, however, at some chimneys in 
an open field the ground is higher 
than their batteries on the oppo- 
site, mounting one gun, but there 
are evidences of another work be- 
hind this, sheltered by the woods, 
and there are appearances of 
ranges being cut in the woods and 
two guns there." 
Magruder recognized that Dam No. 
1 was a weak point and kept work par- 
ties busy preparing an intricate line of 
rifle pits and redans. The Confederates 
had sited a 12-pound howitzer under the 
command of Captain James Jordan to 
defend the dam. In addition, the Troup 
Artillery of Cobb’s Legion under Captain 
Marcellus Stanley had a 6-pound 
smoothbore and a 12-pound howitzer 
situated in two redans behind the dam. 
The 2nd Louisiana and 15th North Caro- 
lina Infantry Regiments of Brigadier 
General Howell Cobb’s brigade were de- 
ployed on either side of the dam. The 
Confederates had also cleared the bank 
of trees, and used them to create under- 
water obstacles in the river. By April 11 
Smith’s three brigades were opposite 


Dam No. 1, in the woods behind the 
Garrow’s Farm. Merry Oaks, the Gar- 
row’s house, had been burned by the re- 
treating Confederates, and only the stark 
chimneys remained. The ensuing battle 
was later called “Burnt Chimneys” by the 
Union. Smith sought McClellan’s permis- 
sion to attack the Confederate one-gun 
battery guarding the dam, and on the 
evening of the 15th, McClellan inspected 
Smith’s division and directed him to 
“drive the enemy from the works they are 
erecting in the vicinity of the one-gun 
battery.”!° This was the only time during 
the siege that McClellan committed 
troops to offensive action. 

At 6:00 a.m. Brooks’ Vermont bri- 
gade, with Captain Thaddeus Mott’s 3rd 
New York Battery in support, advanced 
from the woods toward the field at 
Garrow’s Farm. Hancock’s brigade, with 
Captain Romeyn Ayres’ Battery F, 5th U.S. 
Artillery, and Captain Charles Wheeler’s 
Battery E, lst New York Light Artillery, 
supported the Vermont brigade and 
guarded the Warwick Courthouse Road. 
Davidson’s brigade, with Captain Terence 
Kennedy’s Ist New York Battery, was 
posted one mile in the rear at the Four 
Corners. 

The five regiments of the Vermont 
brigade followed the Garrow Ford Road 
toward the dam. With the balance of the 
brigade near Burnt Chimneys, Colonel 
Breed N. Hyde’s 3rd Vermont moved to 
the left of the dam, and Colonel Edwin 
Stoughton’s 4th Vermont deployed to the 
right, in the woods. The skirmishers of 
the two regiments fired at the Confeder- 
ates digging earthworks, and the Confed- 
erate artillery returned their fire with shot 
and shell, causing the Vermonters to take 
shelter behind logs and stumps. One 
round hit the top of a pine tree and cov- 
ered the surgeon and chaplain of the 4th 
with splinters. 

While the 3rd and 4th Vermont con- 
tinued blazing away, Captain Mott’s 3rd 
New York Battery opened up on the one- 
gun battery. The Confederates had only 
three cannons to counter the Union bar- 
rage, and two of these were not properly 
positioned for counter-battery fire. Cap- 
tain James Jordan’s 12-pound howitzer 
guarding the dam had a very limited 
command of the opposite bank, and fired 


Left: George B. McClellan and his senior officers pose for the camera prior to the Peninsula 
Campaign. From left to right: William F. Smith, William B. Franklin, Samuel P. Heintzelman, 
Andrew Porter, Irvin McDowell, George B. McClellan, George A. McCall, Don Carlos Buell, 


Louis Blenker, Silas Casey, and Fitz John Porter. 
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only a few rounds before it was damaged 
and replaced with a quaker gun. Stanley’s 
Troup Artillery dared not fire their how- 
itzer for fear of injuring the infantry be- 
low in the rifle pits. However, the 6- 
pound smoothbore commanded by 
Lieutenant Alexander Pope disabled one 
of Mott’s 10-pound Parrott rifles before 
the artillery duel ended around 11:00 
a.m., the Confederates having abandoned 
their forward works. Mott’s battery, con- 
taining two 12-pound Napoleon 
smoothbores and four 10-pound Parrott 
rifles, fired 747 rounds and suffered ten 
casualties during the battle. 


McClellan, accompanied by the 
Prince de Joinville, the Comte de Paris, 
and other members of his staff, arrived 
at Dam No. 1 around noon. First Lieu- 
tenant Edwin M. Noyes of General 
Brooks’ staff reported to the command- 
ing general that he had crossed the river 
and gotten within fifty yards of the Con- 
federate lines. Noyes observed wagons 
moving material from the Confederate 
lines, and noted that the rifle pits along 
the Warwick had been abandoned. 
McClellan therefore gave Smith permis- 
sion to cross the river and capture the 
earthworks. 

Smith planned to overwhelm the 
Confederates with a combination of ar- 
tillery and infantry. Captain Ayres, com- 
manding the divisional artillery, placed 
eighteen cannons in Garrow’s field, 
within five hundred yards of the Confed- 
erate works. The entire Vermont brigade 
was now deployed along the river, with 
Hancock’s brigade in support. The 3rd 
Vermont was chosen to spearhead the at- 
tack. Hyde selected Companies D, F, E, 
and K, totalling 192 men under the com- 
mand of Captain Fernando Harrington, 
to cross the river. Before their departure, 


Eyewitness sketch of the Battle of Dam No. 1. 


General Brooks gave Corporal Alonzo 
Hutchinson a white handkerchief with 
which to signal for reinforcements. 
Around 3:00 p.m., under covering fire 
from Ayres’ artillery, the Green Moun- 
tain boys waded into the Warwick with 
their rifles and cartridge boxes held high. 
Amid a hail of bullets the Vermonters 
stumbled over the obstructions, dunking 
their rifles and cartridges. In the words 
of Private John Brown Pollard of the 2nd 
Vermont: 

Between us and the rebels there was 

a low swamp about 50 yards wide 

which they had rendered almost 
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impassable by digging ditches, fell- 
ing trees and to make it still worse 
they had a dam above, which they 
could drain at pleasure and flood 
the whole swamp." 
The Vermonters pressed onward, drag- 
ging their wounded onto the bank, and 
charged and captured the Confederate 
rifle pits. General McClellan reported 
that “their conduct was worthy of veter- 
ans.” Pickets from the 15th North Caro- 
lina fell back, but their commanding of- 
ficer, Colonel Robert M. McKinney, 
stopped them from digging in alongside 
the 6-pound gun, and instead ordered a 
charge. When McKinney fell with a bul- 
let in the forehead, the counterattack fal- 
tered, and then collapsed. The Vermont 
troops had breached the Warwick- 
Yorktown line, but they occupied a pre- 
carious position, with wet ammunition 
and no sign of reinforcements. 
Corporal Hutchinson had been 
mortally wounded while crossing the 
river, and died without signaling for sup- 
port. Twice, messengers were sent to 
Colonel Hyde asking for reinforcements, 
and men also shouted back across the 
Warwick, but their entreaties fell upon 
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deaf ears. The Union commanders failed 
to exploit the breach in the Confederate 
lines. It was about this time that General 
Smith fell off his horse twice and was 
knocked unconscious; he was later ac- 
cused of being drunk on duty. Captain 
Harrington, supposedly commanding 
the attack, was missing and did not cross 
the river. Command of the attack there- 
fore fell to Captain Samuel Pingree of 
Company F. 

After the repulse of the 15th North 
Carolina, Howell Cobb rallied the troops 
and held the line, plugging the gap with 
the 11th and 16th Georgia, while Colo- 
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nel William Levy’s 2nd Louisiana held its 
ground behind the dam. Brigadier Gen- 
eral Lafayette McLaws maneuvered his 
troops so as to seal off the breach, and 
stave off a general retreat. McLaws also 
reinforced the defenders of Lee’s Mill, 
four miles down stream, where he feared 
the Union forces might strike another 
blow. Finally, Captain Thomas Jefferson 
Page’s Magruder Light Artillery and Cap- 
tain William P. Palmer’s howitzers arrived 
on the battlefield and added their fire to 
the fray. 

Their forces deployed, McLaws and 
Cobb quickly organized a counterattack 
in which the 7th Georgia, followed by the 
16th, charged straight into the Vermont- 
ers, while the 8th Georgia and the 2nd 
Louisiana attacked their flanks. This was 
the first battle for most of Cobb’s brigade. 
Private E.P. Landers of the 16th Georgia 
wrote his mother after the battle: 

We were about half a mile from the 

line when the firing commenced. 
We all went in double quick to the 
rescue of our brothers and when we 
got there the enemy was nearly to 
our breastworks, in fact they had 
part of them in possession and we 


run in an open fire on them. We did 
not have time to organize our regi- 
ment. We just run in and shot when 
we had the chance and never 
formed no line. Some of the boys 
never fired a gun. Some lay behind 
logs as close to the ground as young 
rabbits till the battle was over. It did 
not frighten me as bad as I expected 
it would but I tell you when the 
bullets would whistle around my 
head I felt sort of ticklish."* 
Private John Pollard, who witnessed the 
attack from the opposite bank, noted that 
“the rebels poured in so hot a fire that 
no living soldier could stand it and were 
obliged to recross the swamp under a 
most galling fire of infantry and artillery.” 
Pingree’s little command was driven back 
into the river, and Pingree himself was 
seriously wounded. Cobb’s brigade occu- 
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pied the recaptured rifle pits and pre- 
pared to meet another Union attack. The 
four companies of the 3rd Vermont had 
suffered eighty-three casualties in their 
one-hour occupation of the Confederate 
works. 

Brigadier General William Smith, 
once again lucid after his fall, planned 
another attack. At 5:00 p.m. the Union 
cannons hurled shot and shell into the 
Confederate works. Smith ordered four 
companies of Colonel Edwin Stoughton’s 
4th Vermont Infantry to cross the dam, 
and four companies of Colonel Nathan 
Lord’s 6th Vermont to recapture the rifle 
pits. However, General McLaws'’ entire di- 
vision was now present, and meeting 
fierce artillery and musket fire, both com- 
manders realized the futility of continu- 
ing the advance, and withdrew. Darkness 
prevented another assault. 

The Battle of Dam No. 1 resulted in 
165 Union and about ninety Confeder- 
ate casualties. The bandsmen of the 3rd 
Vermont worked throughout the night 
removing their dead and wounded, but 
Union corpses floating in the river and 
lying on the Confederate side became 
blackened and swollen after several days. 
Colonel Levy walked across the dam un- 
der a white flag, met Captain Currie of 
General Brooks’ staff, and offered a tem- 
porary truce for the recovery of the dead. 
He paid Currie and the Vermont brigade 
a compliment: “It was lucky for us that 
you did not send over many such detach- 


Left: William Thomas Harbaugh Brooks. 
Below: General Smith (seated second 
from left) and staff. Captain Ayres is 


seated on Smith’s right. 
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ments.”!? As Corporal Andrew Lawrence 
of the 3rd Vermont stated: “The Vermont 
boys showed the world on the 16th that 
the old spirit of Ethan Allan still lives.” 

Two members of the regiment re- 
ceived the Medal of Honor for their brav- 
ery on April 16. Captain Pingree, while 
serving as governor of Vermont, received 
the medal in 1891. Despite having his 
right thumb shot off and being wounded 
in the hip, Pingree rallied his men against 
the Confederate counteroffensive and 
provided important leadership once 
Captain Harrington was found to be ab- 
sent from the field. Pingree was evacu- 
ated from the Peninsula to a Philadelphia 
hospital, where he contracted typhoid 
pneumonia. He survived this life-threat- 
ening illness and returned to duty, even- 
tually reaching the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. The other awardee was Private 
Julian Scott, who received the medal in 
February 1865. Scott, who was not yet 
sixteen years old at the time of the battle, 
crossed the river several times under fire 
to remove at least nine wounded com- 
rades. He later remarked that the Con- 
federate fire was “just like sap-boiling, in 
that stream, the bullets fell so thick.” Scott 
subsequently enjoyed a career as an art- 
ist, and painted many battle scenes that 
he witnessed during the Civil War.”? 

One noted Union casualty was Pri- 
vate William Scott, the “sleeping sentinel,” 
who died of his wounds on April 16. On 
August 31, 1861, William Scott (no rela- 
tion to Julian) had fallen asleep on sen- 
try duty at the Chain Bridge in Washing- 
ton, D.C. He was the first Union soldier 
convicted of this serious offense in the 
Army of the Potomac, and the military 
leaders wanted to make an example of 
him. On September 3, 1861, Scott was 
sentenced to death by a firing squad. The 
Vermont troops, however, petitioned for 
his pardon and argued that Scott was a 
farmer and not a professional soldier. In 
addition, General Brooks, Colonel Hyde, 
and the officers of the 3rd Vermont asked 
General McClellan to spare Scott’s life. 
News of Scott’s pending execution spread 
throughout the North, and he was par- 
doned by Abraham Lincoln. The grate- 
ful young private exclaimed that “I will 
show President Lincoln that I am not 
afraid to die for my country.” Eight 
months later, Scott was shot five times 
while charging the Confederate works, 
and reportedly prayed for the president 
as his life ebbed away. 
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Despite the bravery of the Vermont- 
ers, the breach of the Warwick- Yorktown 
line at the Battle of Dam No. 1 proved a 
lost opportunity for McClellan’s army. 
There was a total breakdown in the 
Union command structure. Pingree sent 
messengers to Colonel Hyde for rein- 
forcements, and the men shouted and 
frantically waved handkerchiefs to signal 
the capture of the Confederate works. At 
least four generals and the colonel of the 
3rd Vermont were present, but no one 
committed troops to reinforce the break- 
through. Neither McClellan nor Smith, 
nor the brigade or regimental command- 
ers, acted. Afterward the senior com- 
manders claimed that the Confederates 
had prevented reinforcements from be- 
ing sent, by raising the level of the river. 
This, however, would have been impos- 
sible without destroying the dam. 

The lethargy of the Union high com- 
mand did not escape the notice of Con- 
gressional leaders. Congressman Justin 
Morill of Vermont denounced General 
Smith and accused him of being drunk 
during the battle. Brigadier General 
Erasmus Keyes and the Vermont brigade 
officers defended Smith against these ac- 
cusations, and Smith requested an in- 
quiry. It sat for only one day, and cleared 
him. Smith continued as a division com- 
mander in the Army of the Potomac un- 
til reassignment in 1863, and later served 
as the chief engineer of the Army of the 
Cumberland, and commander of the 
XVIII Corps of the Army of the James. 

In contrast to their Union counter- 
parts, the Confederate commanders re- 
acted swiftly at Dam No. 1. Magruder 
commended McLaws for his defense of 
the one-gun battery and deployment of 
troops. Magruder also praised the Geor- 
gia political general who rallied his bri- 
gade after its repulse by the 3rd Vermont: 

Brigadier General [Howell] Cobb, 
commanding at this point, exhib- 
ited throughout the day the great- 
est courage and skill, and when, 
once at a critical moment, some 
troops of his line of battle wavered, 
he personally rallied the troops un- 
der a terrible fire, and by his voice 
and example entirely re-established 
their steadiness.”! 

After the Battle of Dam No. 1, Ma- 
gruder received more reinforcements, but 
was superseded by General Joseph 
Eggleston Johnston, who now com- 
manded the Departments of the Penin- 


sula and Norfolk. Johnston, an 1829 
graduate of West Point and the former 
quartermaster general of the U.S. Army, 
was the fourth highest ranking officer in 
the Confederate army. By late April, 
Johnston had brought down the divisions 
of Major Generals James Longstreet, 
Gustavus Woodson Smith, and Daniel 
Harvey Hill. Magruder was placed in 
command of the right wing of the army. 
General McLaws wrote to his wife on 
April 23: 
Our troops are in good spirits and 
it is the wish of all, officers and men, 
that a grand battle should be fought 
on the Peninsula, as it is our con- 
viction it would result gloriously to 
our arms. The Confederacy never 
had a better nor a larger army con- 
centrated than the one we now have, 
and the country is of such a char- 
acter that our force is as formidable 
as the greatest number the enemy 
can bring to bear against us.” 
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Captain Samuel Pingree was awarded 
the Medal of Honor for his heroism at 
Dam No. 1. 


Johnston disagreed. He criticized the 
Peninsula’s defenses and believed Rich- 
mond was best defended nearer the capi- 
tal. President Jefferson Davis, Secretary of 
War George Wythe Randolph, and Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee, however, wanted the 
Peninsula and Norfolk defended for sev- 
eral strategic reasons. Norfolk contained 
the Gosport Navy Yard and the C.S.S. Vir- 
ginia, and the Peninsula was an invasion 
route to Richmond. Johnston countered 
that the contest was a matter of artillery 
and McClellan held the trump card. 
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For the remainder of the siege, 
McClellan kept his troops busy building 
roads, bringing up cannons and supplies, 
and completing the fifteen heavy artillery 
emplacements. Battery No. 1 mounted 
five 100-pound Parrott rifles and one 
200-pound Parrott rifle. The Parrott rifles 
in Battery No. 1 drove off a Confederate 
supply ship on May 1, 1862. The grand 
barrage against the Confederate defenses 
was planned for May 5. 

The Confederates, however, re- 
treated during the night of May 3. 
Johnston, who had learned of the 
completion of the Union batteries, ad- 
vised President Davis that it was point- 
less to occupy the Warwick-Yorktown 
line in the face of superior artillery, and 
ordered a withdrawal up the Peninsula 
toward Richmond. The Confederate ar- 
tillery covered the nighttime retreat, and 
caused a little trepidation in the Union 
ranks but few casualties. 

Francis Adams Donaldson of the 
71st Pennsylvania described the bom- 
bardment: 

Last evening and pretty much all 
night they kept up a fearful artillery 
firing which, of course, is now un- 
derstood to have been intended to 
conceal their preparations for leav- 
ing. There was also large fires to be 
seen from within their works dur- 
ing the night. Before daylight, how- 
ever, this morning, our people dis- 
covered their retreat and our dear 
glorious old flag now waves where 
the rebel banner fluttered defiantly 
for so long a time.” 
Artist and cartographer Robert Sneden 
recorded that “numerous shells bursting 
high in [the] air lit up the whole plateau 
and made a fine sight, while the flashes 
of the guns along the parapets added to 
the fine theatrical display.” 

While their artillery fired off the re- 
maining ammunition, the Confederates 
retreated up the Peninsula toward 
Williamsburg. On the morning of May 
4, the Union troops occupied Yorktown 
and pursued the Confederate rearguard 
into the third defensive line, fourteen re- 
doubts between College and Queens 
Creeks. Uncharacteristically, McClellan 
reacted swiftly to the Confederate with- 
drawal, and embarked Brigadier General 
William B. Franklin’s division for a move 
up the York River to West Point to block 
the Confederate retreat. McClellan placed 
Brigadier General Edwin Vose Sumner in 
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Fifteen-year-old Private Julian Scott 
crossed the river several times under fire 
in order to rescue wounded comrades. 


command of the Federal pursuit, and 
sent him after Johnston’s troops. The 
May 5 Battle of Williamsburg, fought in 
pouring rain, blunted the Union pursuit. 
James Longstreet’s defense of the 
Williamsburg line saved the Confeder- 
ate artillery and baggage train. Franklin’s 
division failed to break out of their 
beachhead at Eltham’s Landing, and the 
Confederates escaped toward Richmond 
unmolested. The subsequent Battle of 
Seven Pines and the Seven Days battles 
saw the emergence of Robert E. Lee as 
commander of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, and ended McClellan’s Penin- 
sula Campaign. 

For several months after the Union 
capture of the Warwick-Yorktown line, 
topographical engineers surveyed the 
defenses and inventoried the captured 
heavy ordnance. Impressed by the intri- 
cate earthworks, the chief engineer of the 
Army of the Potomac reported: “Every 
kind of obstruction which the country 
offered, such as abatis, marsh, inunda- 
tion was skillfully used. The line is cer- 
tainly one of the most extensive known 
in modern times.”?> 

McClellan had wasted almost an 
entire month preparing an elaborate 
siege against a smaller foe, and had lost 
valuable time that enabled the Confed- 
erate high command to prepare Rich- 
mond’s defense. The young general had 
spared the Army of the Potomac the 
high casualties of the Crimean War, but 
doing so ultimately cost him his objec- 
tive: the Confederate capital. Magruder 


Private William Scott, the famous 
“sleeping sentinel,” was mortally 
wounded as he crossed the river. 


had skillfully maneuvered his army and 
blocked the enemy’s advance at Lee’s 
Mill, while his chief subordinates had 
contained the Union breakthrough at 
Dam No. 1. Both battles were small, but 
they helped keep Union forces from 
reaching the outskirts of Richmond un- 
til the end of May. General McClellan’s 
plans for a bloodless conclusion to the 
war were thrwarted, and the conflict 
raged for another three years. 


J. MICHAEL MOORE currently works as 
the registrar of the Lee Hall Mansion and 
Endview Plantation, Newport News, Vir- 
ginia. He has previously written for Vir- 
ginia Cavalcade. 
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“POINT BLANK BUSINESS” 
~The Night Action at Wauhatchie 


ANTIETAM AS A TURNING POINT: JAMES M. MCPHERSON 
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“_STHE MAKING OF” 
GODS AND GENERALS” 
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ANTIETAM SPECIAL 


Volume 5, #7 will be devoted to the 1862 Maryland 
Campaign. The lineup of articles is as follows: 
Ted Alexander on the military campaign; James 
McPherson on Antietam as a turning point in the war; 
Scott Hartwig on the Pennsylvania Reserves at South 
Mountain; Stephen Sears on the significance of the “Lost 
Order”; Dennis Frye on Harper’s Ferry and on the mak- 

ing of the movie “Gods and Generals.” 
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“You have the BEST Civil War magazine 


going! Nothing comes close....” 
Rick Mack, Salina, Kansas 


IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 


(Volume 5, #6: mails to subscribers on July 10; on sale in stores July 30.) 
Meade Takes Command The appointment of George Gordon Meade to com- 
mand the Army of the Potomac, just days before the Battle of Gettysburg, is a 
dark tale of intrigue, double-dealing, and miscalculation.—Stephen W. Sears 
“Point Blank Business” If the Confederates were to reestablish the siege of 
Chattanooga, they had to eliminate the Federal bridgehead at Wauhatchie. 
The task was given to James Longstreet. —James R. Furqueron 

Why Wouldn’t Joe Johnston Fight? Could the explanation for Joe Johnston’s 
lack of aggressiveness lie in his understanding of the methods of Frederick 
the Great?—Steven H. Newton 

Déja Vu The ordeal of Francis Channing Barlow and the Florida election of 
1876.—Richard F. Welch 

“This Fatal Blunder” The ongoing feud between Edmund Kirby Smith and 
Richard Taylor was a reflection of divergent approaches to Confederate Trans- 
Mississippi strategy.—Jeffery S. Prushankin 

“I Tell You, Sir, They Are Yankees!” The fighting at the Bottom House, “key 
to the federal line” at the Battle of Perryville, was as savage as any that took 
dlace during the Civil War.—John P. Walsh, Jr. 
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BEAT THE PRICE INCREASE! 


INCREDIBLE SAVINGS 


On July 31, the retail price of North & South will rise from $4.99 to 
$5.99, and the annual (7 issue) subscription from $29.99 to $39.99. 
You can beat these price increases (our first in 5 years) by subscribing 
by July 31. Compare the old and new subscription rates: 
OLD NEW 
lyear (7issues) $29.99 lyear (7 issues) 
2 years (14 issues) $49.99 2 years (14 issues) 
3 years (21 issues) $69.99 3 years (21 issues) 


$39.99 
$59.99 
$79.99 
So, for example, 7 issues after July 31 will cost $39.99, but 14 issues 
right now costs only $49.99—the additional 7 issues cost only $10.00! 
Note: Subscribers receive their copies two weeks before the issue appears 
in stores. Subscription copies are mailed in protective plastic. No more 
wondering if the store will have sold out. 
TO SUBSCRIBE, simply call the 800 number below, or mail your 
payment or credit card number to: NORTH & SOUTH, 33756 Black 
Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667. OVERSEAS, add $10.00 per 
year (U.S. funds only) to your subscription. 


TO JOIN THE CIVIL WAR SOCIETY, add $10.00 per year to your 
subscription (lifetime membership, includes yearly seven-issue sub- 
scription $500). 


JOIN OR SUBSCRIBE TODAY =—: ly 4 *. 
800-546-6707 *53" 


am Overseas Telephone: 559-855-8637 
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ROBERT E. LEE ~ SPECIAL ISSUE 


General Lee Back Issue Special &SOUTH 


ROBERT E. LEE 


and the Command 
Crisis of 1863-1864 


Great A 
Captain? 


The Generalship of 


ROBERT E. tet 


Ge y W. Gallagher = “> 
Baftlelat Adwihitatiag 


LEE vs 
GRAN Titre 


Volume 3, #5, The General Lee Special Issue. Several of the ar- 
ticles revolve around a central theme: what was the Confederacy’s 
optimum grand strategy, and did Lee pursue it? Two of the au- 
thors—Gary Gallagher and Joe Harsh—take a generally pro-Lee 
position, Alan Nolan is deeply critical, and Peter Carmichael adopts 
an intermediate position. Gordon Rhea examines the notion of 


Volume 1, #3, “Robert E. Lee and the 

Command Crisis of 1863-1864.” 

During the second half of the Civil é 

War, Robert E. Lee faced a command crisis of profound proportions, 
beginning in the aftermath of the Chancellorsville Campaign and com- 
ing to a head in the Wilderness Campaign. Between May 1863 and 
May 1864, Lee had to replace, either temporarily or permanently, all 
of his corps commanders. 


Lee’s “prescience.” 


APOSTLES OF SECESSION 


“Thanks for not tar brushing Confederates as 


slavers and traitors. Keep your balance....” 
John Carr, SCV/MOS&B, Fairfield, Texas 


LEE: THE TWILIGHT YEARS ~ PAT BRENNAN 
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7 Volume 4, #4, “In the Shadow of Washington: Robert E. Lee and 
the Confederacy.” Lee consciously lived his life in the shadow of 
Washington. Faced with a similar chance to lead his own revolu- 
tion, he wore a colonel’s uniform like Washington, rode a horse 
named for one of Washington’s favorite mounts, packed 
Washington’s sword in his baggage, and strove to win his cause as 


he Veiled Lady 
wats 


TOO FAR 
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he believed Washington had done.... He knew well that he was kin 
to prominent revolutionaries who served with Washington 
throughout their lives...and spent the early years of his life under 
their gaze, and learned their stories. 


Volume 3, #6, “Lee: The Twilight Years.” Soon after Robert E. Lee 
surrendered his army to Ulysses S. Grant, the Confederacy’s rank- 
ing general retired to a residence in Richmond. But in the blasted 


ruins of Virginia’s capital, Lee found no rest. He was weary and 
careworn, and the oppressive emotions of the war-torn city made 
the general long for the simplicity of country life.... Lee advised his 
former charges to “go home, all you boys who fought with me, and 
help build up the shattered fortunes of our old state.” 


GENERAL LEE SPECIAL OFFER: 


Get any two or more of the issues featuring Robert 
E. Lee above only $5.00 each U.S. & Canada ship- 
ping free (Overseas: shipping charge $2.00 per issue). 


ALL SINGLE ISSUES: $4.99 each. S/H: $1.50 for 
first copy ordered, $1.00 per copy thereafter. 
Overseas add $2 per issue. 

CIVIL WAR SOCIETY MEMBERS: 

10% discount on ALL back issue orders. 


MORE ARTICLES FEATURING ROBERT E. LEE can be found 
in volume 1, #6 (“Lee’s Invasion Strategy”); volume 4, #3 (“Last 
Chance For Victory”); volume 4, #5 (“Pickett’s Charge and the 
Principles of War”); and volume 5, #1 (“Lee’s Lost Opportu- 
nity: The Battle of Glendale”) 


SPECIAL OFFERS ON ALL BACK ISSUES: 


VOLUME #1: Get ALL SIX available back issues of volume 
VOLUME #2: Get ALL SIX available back issues of volume #2 for only $30.00.* 
VOLUME #3: Get ALL SEVEN back issues of volume #3 for only $35.00." 
VOLUME #4: GET ALL SEVEN back issues of volume #4 for only $35.00.” 
GET ALL THIRTY available back issues for only $150.00.* 
*U.S. & Canada: shipping free, Overseas: S/H is $2.00 per issue (U.S 


#1 for only $30.00.* 


S. Funds only). 


Call 800-546-6707 (overseas: 559-855-8637), or send check or money order (U.S. 
Funds only) to: North & South, 33756 Black Mountain Road, Tollhouse, ¢ 


2A 93667. 
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Civil War Society Battlefield Tours 


ye ANNUAL CONFERENCE, OCTOBER 18-20, 2002 J 4 
et 


- COULD THE CONFEDERACY HAVE WON? 


FOLLOWING OUR SUCCESSFUL PROGRAM OF BATTLEFIELD TOURS IN 2001, we are putting 
on three very special tours and a major conference in 2002. This first annual conference will be held 
the weekend of October 18-20 at the recently renovated Comfort Inn Conference Center in midtown 
Richmond. The theme will be the most fundamental question of all—“Could the Confederacy have 
won?”—and leading historians will give presentations and lead discussion groups on the politics of 
the Confederacy, its military effort, its economy, and the home front, and on how well the nascent 
nation mobilized its resources. 


Taking part will be Gary Gallagher, John Simon, William Freehling, and John Clark; other names 
will be announced shortly. The conference will be the first major get together of society members for 
three years, and we anticipate an attendance of at least one hundred—a great opportunity to spend 
time with fellow buffs. There will be a side trip on Sunday to Pamplin Park Civil War Museum. 


(559) 855-8636 


CALL OR WRITE FOR BOOKING DETAILS AND MORE INFORMATION 
The Civil War Society, 33756 Black Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667 


BRANDY STATION, JUNE 28-30), =~ = 


TOUR THE SCENE of the greatest oe 
cavalry battle of the Civil War, and . 
follow the course of the battle in de- 
tail as thousands of cavalrymen vied 
for control of the field. Visit parts of 
the battlefield—the Union right, the 
Confederate left—never before vis- 
ited by a tour group, and follow Bu- 
ford’s struggle with “Rooney” Lee, as 
revealed by recently discovered after 
action reports. Not just a tour—an 
historical breakthrough! Then on 
Sunday visit major sites of the Army of the 
Potomac’s winter 1863-1864 encampment, in- 
cluding privately owned antebellum homes 
which were used as headquarters by Grant, 
Meade, Sedgwick, etc. This will be the most com- 
plete, detailed tour of the battlefield ever given. 
Tour leaders: “Bud” Hall (who is leading the ef- 
forts to save the battlefield) and Pat 
Brennan, author of “Thunder on the Plains of 
Brandy,” which appeared in North & South, vol- 
ume 5, #3 (part I), and volume 5, #4 (part II). 


Tour base: Holiday Inn, Culpeper. = epee cies 
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2002 PROGRAM 


This sketch, showing Federal troops scaling the Confederate parapets along the Big Black River was drawn by Theodore Davis, corre- 
spondent for Harper’s Weekly. “We had fought the battle of Champion’s Hill,” he wrote, “and at night lain down as tired as mortals ever 
are; yet the next day, finding the enemy, we, before dinner, captured his works, seventeen guns, and over two thousand prisoners.” 


VICKSBURG CAMPAIGN, SEPTEMBER 13-15 


Grant’s masterpiece, the campaign that split the Confederacy in two. 
Sites to be visited include Chickasaw Bayou, Grant’s canal, the USS 
Cairo Museum, Champion Hill, Big Black River, and the battlefield 
park itself. Tour leaders park historian Terry Winschel and retired 
brigadier general Parker Hills. General Hills has conducted scores of 
staff rides for such groups as the Green Berets and US Marines. In 
2001 he founded Battle Focus, which has the training mission of de- 
veloping ethical and effective leaders and enhancing teamwork 
through on-the-ground battle and leader studies. Whether your in- 
terest is strategy or tactics, this promises to be an outstanding tour. 


Tour base: Battlefield Inn, Vicksburg. 


THE COST FOR EACH TOUR IS THE SAME: 


$499 for Civil War Society members* ($799 for nonmembers. Cost 
includes two days full board at hotel, and all entrance fees. 
(Nonresidential rates available.) Reserve your places (first come, first 
served). 


* Annual membership $39.99, includes 7-issue subscription to North 
& South. Existing subscribers simply add $10.00 to become members 
of the Society. Society rates apply to all household members, even if 
only one of them is a Society member. 


i ge pe ig 
The USS Cairo. The Cairo was destroyed by a torpedo 
(i.e, a mine) in the Yazoo River, December 12, 1862. 


BATTLEFIELD MAPS, name tags, etc., will be pro- 
vided prior to each tour. For more information and 
booking details, call 559-855-8636, or write: 


1eG FOR Ty 
ot att tee 


THE CIVIL WAR SOCIETY i on 
33756 Black Mountain Road 3" “ 


Tollhouse, CA 93667 % ae 


WAR 
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RICHARD ROLLINS 


LEE’S GRAND STRATEGY 
AND PICKETT’S CHARGE 


Victory, if attained, can only be achieved by a terrible expenditure of the most 
precious blood of the enemy. —Robert E. Lee to Secretary of War James Seddon, January 10, 1863' 


General Robert Edward Lee arose 
before dawn on July 3, 1863. The previ- 
ous evening he had stayed up late, wait- 
ing for James Longstreet to ride to his 
tent to discuss the day’s action and the 
plans for the morrow. Longstreet had not 
come, and now the commander would 
ride to him. Lee, dressed in his blue pants 
and gray jacket, mounted Traveller, and 
slowly rode south, along the west face of 
Seminary Ridge, toward Longstreet’s 
headquarters. 

Lee had been in a deeply reflective 
mood ever since Stonewall Jackson’s 
death on May 10. He had ridden with 
Longstreet from Virginia into Pennsylva- 
nia, the two pondering the past and talk- 
ing about the future. They had discussed 
the entire course of the war, going over 
all the campaigns and battles in detail.’ 
Their string of victories neither im- 
pressed nor pleased Lee. Even Fredericks- 
burg and Chancellorsville, spectacular 
Confederate successes in the eyes of the 
public on both sides of the Mason-Dixon 
Line, seemed to Lee both fruitless and 
frustrating. Now Lee had watched two 
more days of bloody combat, as furious 
as any previous battle. And again, it had 
failed to produce a significant result. 

As dawn broke Lee rode through 
his army’s campsites, wagon parks, and 
hospitals, At every turn the scene dem- 
onstrated the destructiveness of war 
and the Confederacy’s dwindling re- 
sources of men and materiel. He could 
not help but see that many of his men 
were missing, including such illustri- 
ous combat leaders as Stonewall Jack- 
son, William Barksdale, and John Bell 
Hood. Now it was time to organize a 
final, decisive attack. 


Lee never wrote a detailed descrip- 
tion of his grand strategy. No Lee Doc- 
trine passed down the chain of com- 
mand. Yet as Charles Marshall, Lee’s 
aide-de-camp throughout the war, said, 
Lee’s strategy and tactics cannot be ad- 
equately understood without an under- 
standing of Lee’s general comprehension 
of the war: 

To arrive at a correct under- 

standing of the events which 

marked the history of the three 
years during which General Lee 
held command, it is necessary to 
consider them in relation to the 
policy of defence which he 

devised. The battles and strategic 

movements which attracted so 

much attention were not 

separate and distinct events, 

entirely independent one of the 

other, but formed parts of one 

plan of warfare, adopted by 

General Lee at the time he took 

command of the army, and 

steadily pursued until his means 

were exhausted.’ (italics added) 


In two thoroughly researched, care- 
fully constructed, and well written books, 
historian Joseph Harsh has made the con- 
nection between Lee’s overall perspective 
of the war and his generalship in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1862.‘ This article will 
look at how Lee developed his under- 
standing of the war and how it could be 
won—his grand strategy—between April 
1861 and June 1862. It will briefly sketch 
the basic tenets of Lee’s grand strategy, 
then concentrate on the events between 
December 1862 and July 1863 and how 
they set the stage for Lee’s work on the 
morning of July 3. 
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FROM LIEUTENANT 
COLONEL TO GENERAL 


Robert E. Lee did not have a grand 
strategy at the beginning of the war; prior 
to 1861 he had been a mere line officer, a 
lieutenant colonel of cavalry, and a colo- 
nel for less than a month, with no vis- 
ibility in the halls of power. His under- 
standing of the war, however, was 
profoundly altered between April 1861 
and June 1862. President Jefferson Davis 
introduced Lee to the problems of rais- 
ing, organizing, and guiding armed forces 
for the entire country. In a sense, Davis 
was his teacher, showing him how to ob- 
serve, analyze, and think at the national 
level. His perspective was transformed as 
he learned how to cope with political 
problems, personalities, and regional and 
national military situations. The exten- 
sive lessons in the comparative strength 
and weakness of the two nations, and 
their ability to wage war, culminated in 
Lee’s three months as assistant and advi- 
sor to President Davis. Lee could see that 
the same problems appeared in every area 
across the Confederacy. In the thirteen 
months before Gettysburg, as com- 
mander of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, Lee was forced to face the reality of 
war and deal with all its ramifications. 
The U.S. not only had more men and 
equipment, but as time went on the odds 
would increase, and would eventually be- 
come overwhelming. 


The painting opposite, by A. Tholey, 
depicts the charge of the 8th Pennsylvania 
Cavalry at Chancellorsville—a battle Lee 
considered yielded no strategic advantage. 
Fredericksburg National Military Park. 


The metaphor of a ticking clock is 
useful in understanding Lee’s conception 
of his task in the war. The United States 
possessed enough men, money, and natu- 
ral resources to overwhelm the Confed- 
eracy, if it also had the determination and 
endurance to utilize its strengths. Lee rec- 
ognized that the United States govern- 
ment was one of the most powerful on 
earth; that the Union controlled nearly 
all the workshops and skilled artisans of 
the country, and enjoyed the capital, 
credit, and shipping capacity to draw 
upon the resources of other nations to 
supply any deficiency. He understood 
that the passage of time and simple arith- 
metic weighed against the new nation. As 
time went on, the U.S. would increase its 
power to wage war, while the capacity of 
the Confederate armed forces would di- 
minish. On the day he took command of 
the Army of Northern Virginia one of his 
subordinates began reciting how far the 
Union outnumbered them. Lee’s re- 
sponse summed up his comprehension 
of the entire war. “Stop, stop!” he replied. 
“If you go to ciphering we are whipped 
beforehand.”® 


WEST POINT MUSEUM COLLECTION, U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY 


Robert E. Lee, pictured here as 
superintendent of West Point in 1852. 
His prewar experience was largely 
that of a line officer in the cavalry. 


Lee knew that Federals would seek 
to capture Richmond and destroy the 
infant government. Their operation 
would draw upon and utilize their advan- 
tages in men and materiel, especially in 
heavy artillery, engineering, and ships. 
The U.S. would lay siege to Richmond, 


and eventually overwhelm any defense 
the Confederacy could organize. 
“McClellan will make this a battle of 
posts,” Lee wrote to Davis on June 5, 1862. 
“He will take position from position, un- 
der cover of his heavy guns, & we cannot 
get at him without storming his works, 
which with our new troops is extremely 
hazardous.” Lee correctly understood the 
process. Ten days later McClellan wrote 
to his wife: “I will push them in upon 
Richmond & behind their works—then 
I will bring up my heavy guns—shell the 
city & carry it by assault.” The new na- 
tion could not survive if it stood by while 
the U.S. implemented this strategy.® 

The goal of the government and 
armed forces of the Confederate States 
of America was political independence, 
and Lee designed all his actions to achieve 
it. The first step was to avoid losing the 
war. The strategy of defensive warfare, or 
even of the defensive-offensive, of retreat 
and fight again, would not work given cir- 
cumstances he faced. The Confederacy 
did not face a foreign power with its capi- 
tal several thousand miles away, across 
the Atlantic ocean. This would be a mod- 
ern war with the enemy occupying Con- 
federate territory from the outset, and 
calling upon all its population, manufac- 
turing, and natural resources. “You wit- 
nessed the experiment Saturday,” Lee told 
Davis in reference to a recent battle. “It 
will require 100,000 troops to resist the 
regular siege of Richmond, which per- 
haps would only prolong not save it.” And 
of course Lee was correct, for Ulysses S. 
Grant eventually succeeded where 
George McClellan had failed.” 

Lee’s grand strategy was based on 
four points. Politics, economics, demo- 
graphics and war flowed together. Num- 
bers and time dictated that the U.S. would 
eventually prevail. In order to win, the 
Confederate armies had to achieve deci- 
sive victories as soon as possible, or in 
other ways inflict enough pain and suf- 
fering on citizens of the U.S. to under- 
mine their support for the war. The new 
nation could then secure its indepen- 
dence at the negotiating table. 

Grand strategy determined strategy 
and tactics. Confederate armies would 
routinely be outnumbered, and the 
smaller army, like the smaller nation, 
must seize the initiative and control 
events. To succeed, Lee had to draw his 
larger and better equipped opponents out 
of their trenches into the open. Tactics 
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must follow suit. He expected to use 
speed, deception, maneuverability and 
daring in order to put his army in a battle 
they could win. After the war he would 
tell a close associate that “he knew 
oftentimes that he was playing a very bold 
game, but it was the only possible one.”® 

Thus, on virtually every battlefield, 
Lee’s objective was a victory so decisive 
that it would destroy his opponent and/ 
or thoroughly shock the Northern pub- 
lic so that its support for the war would 
vanish. Peace—and the independence of 
the Confederate States of America— 
would be achieved. 


WINTER AND SPRING 1863 

The difficulties the Confederacy 
faced in supplying its armies with sub- 
sistence and materiel reached alarming 
proportions in the winter of 1863. Lee 
had always endeavored to draw his sup- 
plies from the surrounding country in 
preference to transporting them from a 
distance, but that was simply no longer 
possible. Northern Virginia, host to hun- 
dreds of thousands of men in both armies 
for two summers, was nearly exhausted. 
The Confederate commissary, never well 
organized, was almost dormant and 
could not send forward enough to feed 
Lee’s men. When his supply of beef be- 
came insufficient he requested a supply 
of salt meat, but even that could not be 
delivered in sufficient quantities. There 
were not enough wagons for use in for- 
aging areas distant from the army. Lee 
suggested to Davis that a general super- 
intendent be assigned to regulate the 
trains to insure prompt delivery of sup- 
plies. Forage for horses had become so 
scarce that wagons were sent to collect it 
seventy miles beyond the Virginia Cen- 
tral Railroad, and the cavalry had to camp 
over fifty miles from headquarters. By 
January 1863 his supply problems had 
become so acute that he informed the 
secretary of war that he had but “one 
week’s supply, four days’ fresh beef, and 
four days’ salt meat, of the reduced ra- 
tion.” His horses and mules were so run 
down that “the labor and exposure inci- 
dent to an attack would result in their de- 
struction and leave us destitute of the 
means of transportation.” 

Lee concluded that the Confederate 
government’ ability to wage war had di- 
minished significantly. His grand strat- 
egy relied upon offensive warfare, and it 
could not work if the government and 


people of the new nation did not whole- 
heartedly support the war. He told Sec- 
retary of War James Seddon that the vast 
increases in Federal forces, combined 
with the Union’s “savage and brutal 
policy,” left the Confederacy with “no al- 
ternative but success or degradation 
worse than death, if we would save the 
honor of our families from pollution, our 
social system from destruction... .” Thus 
every effort must be made, “every means 
be employed, to fill and maintain the 
ranks of our armies, until God, in His 
mercy, shall bless us with the establish- 
ment of our independence.”!” 

Looking back over all that had oc- 
curred since he took command, Lee con- 
cluded that the shortages of men and 
food had continually prevented him from 
gaining the decisive victory he sought. “I 
have the honor to represent to you the 
absolute necessity that exists, in my opin- 
ion, to increase our armies,” he told Davis, 
“if we desire to oppose effectual resis- 
tance to the vast numbers that the en- 
emy is now precipitating upon us.” He 
made it clear that the war had reached a 
crucial stage. “More than once have most 
promising opportunities been lost for 
want of men to take advantage of them, 
and victory itself has been made to put 
on the appearance of defeat, because our 
diminished and exhausted troops have 
been unable to renew a successful 
struggle against fresh numbers of the 
enemy.”'! Things got so bad that he had 
to issue a General Order instructing his 
men to cut back on all supplies and pre- 
serve every resource they could. 

The willingness of the Confederate 
people to sacrifice was clearly weaken- 
ing. As the army began to melt away, the 
need for troops became ever more press- 
ing. The people were “not fully aware of 
their danger, nor of the importance of 
making every exertion to put fresh 
troops in the field at once.” If the gov- 
ernment publicized the urgency of the 
case the state governments and the gen- 
eral population would make greater ef- 
forts. They should not be allowed to con- 
tinue under “the dangerous delusion that 
the armies now in the field are sufficient 
to bring this war to a successful and 
speedy determination.” 

The government must mobilize its 
entire population. “Justice to these brave 
men, as well as the most urgent consid- 
erations of public safety,” Lee said, “im- 
peratively demands that the ranks of our 


army should be immediately filled.” 
Blood would be on the hands of the thou- 
sands of able bodied men who remain at 
home “in safety and ease, while their fel- 
low citizens are bravely confronting the 
enemy in the field, or enduring with 
noble fortitude the hardships and priva- 
tions of the march and camp.” Southern 
civilians seemed to be unaware that the 
successes of the past year had come at 
“the expense of many valuable lives.” Ul- 
timate victory had been lost “by reason 
of our inability to prosecute them against 
the reinforcements which the superior 
numbers of the enemy enabled him to 
interpose between the defeat of an army 
and its ruin.” The citizens of the Confed- 
eracy must respond with their full 
strength at once. “Let them hear the ap- 
peal of their defenders for help, and drive 
into the ranks, from very shame,” he said, 
“those who will not heed the dictates of 
honor and of patriotism. Let the State au- 
thorities take the matter in hand, and see 
that no man able to bear arms be allowed 
to evade his duty.” 

Lee thought that the war might be 
won or lost in the spring of 1863. “Now,” 
he said in March, “every exertion should 
be made to put the army everywhere on 
the strongest footing for vigorous work.” 
But even as he wrote, he was frustrated 
by delays and obstructions. “Our salva- 
tion will depend on the next four months,” 
he said, and yet he could not even get pro- 
motions approved to fill important va- 
cancies, while the Confederate Congress 
seemed “to be laboring to pass laws to get 
easy places for some favorites or constitu- 
ent, or get others out of active service.”!* 
(italics added) 

In a letter to his son Custis, Lee set 
the tone for the spring offensive and in- 
deed for the Pennsylvania Campaign. 
With the enemy getting stronger he must 
find new ways to “get the laggards out” 
and win a decisive victory. Lee’s forecast 
of the future course of the war was ex- 
tremely foreboding: “You see the Federal 
Congress has put the whole power of 
their country into the hands of the Presi- 
dent,” he wrote. “Nine hundred millions 
of dollars and three millions of men.” The 
new nation could not hope to match that, 
and eventually would be overpowered. 
He concluded that only a drastic turn of 
events could produce Confederate inde- 
pendence. “Nothing now can arrest dur- 
ing the present administration the most 
desolating war that was ever practised,” 


he wrote, “except a revolution among 
their people.” Thus, he told Custis, the 
armies of the Confederacy must act 
boldly and win decisive battles. “Noth- 
ing can produce a revolution except sys- 


tematic success on our part.”!5 
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Mounting casualties soon put a strain on 
the Confederacy’s limited manpower. 


Lee gave his superior, Secretary of 
War Seddon, an equally frank assessment 
of the state of the war and of his army. 
He bluntly shared his conclusions about 
the growing inferiority in numbers. Be- 
cause of the disparity of manpower, his 
army must engage only when a victory 
could bring independence to the Confed- 
erate States of America: 

The lives of our soldiers are too 

precious to be sacrificed in the 

attainment of successes that 

inflict no loss upon the enemy 

beyond the actual loss in battle. 

Every victory should bring us 

nearer to the great end which it is 

the object of this war to reach.'® 


His army would have to fight even harder 
and inflict even more casualties, and the 
Confederate people would have to sacri- 
fice even more if they were to win their 
independence. The “great increase in the 
enemy’s forces will augment the dispar- 
ity of numbers to such a degree that vic- 
tory, if attained, can only be achieved by 
a terrible expenditure of the most pre- 
cious blood of the enemy.”!” 
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The arrival of spring brought little 
improvement. His army was still in need 
of men and food. In late April Lee told 
Davis that he had been trying to get his 
army prepared to move for over a month, 
with no success. He continually expected 
to be attacked by his more powerful en- 
emy, and feared that Hooker would send 
the Army of the Potomac up the James 
River where Lee could not organize a flex- 
ible defense. “I fear the time has passed 
when I could have taken the offensive 
with advantage,” he said.'® 
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W.H.E “Rooney” Lee. 
Robert E. Lee did not exempt his own 
family from the demands of war. 


Western politicians and generals 
increased their demands on the presi- 
dent to take troops from Lee and re- 
inforce Joseph Johnston and John C. 
Pemberton in Mississippi. At the fa- 
mous meeting in Richmond in mid- 
May, when Lee broached the subject 
of another move north, one cabinet 
member replied with a demand that 
25,000 to 30,000 men from Lee’s army 
be sent west. Lee frequently lobbied 
Davis for the return of the two bri- 
gades from Pickett’s division left be- 
hind when Longstreet’s corps re- 
turned from southern Virginia after 
Chancellorsville. He argued that D.H. 
Hill, in command of southern Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, did not 
need all the men he had, and that sev- 
eral brigades would be utilized most 
effectively if added to the Army of 
Northern Virginia.'? 

Lee did not exempt his own family. 
His son W.H.F. “Rooney,” commander 
of a cavalry brigade, was wounded and 
recuperating at home under the care of 
his wife. Lee wrote a touching letter to 


her, commenting on her care for him but 
also reminding her that all men were 
needed in the field: 
I am grieved, my dear daughter, 
to send Fitzhugh to you 
wounded .... With his youth 
and strength to aid him, and 
your tender care to nurse him, I 
trust he will soon be well again. . 
.. want all the husbands in the 
field, and their wives at home 
encouraging them, loving them, 
and praying for them. We have a 
great work to accomplish, which 
requires the cordial and united 
strength of all.” 


The ticking clock accentuated all 
these troubles and linked them together. 
Fredericksburg illustrated the point. The 
South greeted the triumph with acclaim, 
but Lee was frustrated. He sought to 
launch a counterstroke to crush Burn- 
side, but could not bring it off. Again the 
enemy had retreated, yet reemerged 
stronger than ever. While the citizens of 
the Confederacy were elated with the 
destruction poured down upon the at- 
tacking Federals, Lee knew the severe 
losses were not enough. “I was much de- 
pressed,” Lee recalled a few months later. 
“We had really accomplished nothing; we 
had not gained a foot of ground, and | 
knew the enemy could easily replace the 
men he had lost, and the loss of material 
was, if anything, rather beneficial to him, 
as it gave an opportunity to contractors 
to make money.”! He had told his wife 
Mary that the Army of the Potomac 
“went as they came, in the night. They 
suffered heavily as far as the battle went, 
but it did not go far enough to satisfy me. 
... The contest will have now to be re- 
newed.””? Battle after battle had brought 
his army to the brink of a decisive vic- 
tory. A successful campaign in the spring 
could still lead to ultimate victory by un- 
dermining Union citizens’ support for 
the war: 

I do not think our enemies are 

so confident of success as they 

used to be. If we can baffle them 

in their various designs this year 

and our people are true to our 

cause and not so devoted to 
themselves and their own 
aggrandizement. | think our 
success will be certain. We will 
have to suffer and must suffer to 
the end. But it will all come 

right. This year I hope will 
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establish our supplies on a firm 
basis. On every other point we 
are strong. If successful this year, 
next fall there will be a great 
change in public opinion at the 
North. The Republicans will be 
destroyed and I think the friends 
of peace will become so strong 
as that the next administration 
will go in on that basis.” 


THE DEATH OF JACKSON 


April and May brought no relief, as 
Confederate politicians from across the 
Appalachians continued to pester Davis 
to move men from Virginia to Tennes- 
see or Mississippi. In the political battle 
to keep his troops, Lee told the president 
that he was already so greatly outnum- 
bered that he might have to pull back to 
the Richmond defenses. He estimated 
that Joe Hooker had at least 159,000 
men. Putting the matter squarely in the 
lap of the secretary of war, he wrote, 
“You can therefore see the odds against 
us and decide whether the line of Vir- 
ginia is more in danger than the line 
of the Mississippi.”4 

The stunning victory at Chancel- 
lorsville, hailed widely as his greatest 
achievement, merely reinforced for Lee 
the need for a smashing blow. “We gained 
another victory; our people were wild 
with delight,” he told a subordinate. “I, 
on the contrary, was more depressed 
than after Fredericksburg; our loss was 
severe, and again we had gained not an 
inch of ground and the enemy could not 
be pursued.”?° 

Lee had frequently expressed con- 
cern over finding capable senior officers, 
a concern heightened by the loss of 
Stonewall Jackson at Chancellorsville. A 
man with Jackson’s talent could not eas- 
ily be replaced. Lee said of him, “Such an 
executive officer, the sun never shone on. 
I have but to show him my design, and I 
know that if it can be done, it will be 
done. No need for me to send or watch 
him. Straight as the needle to the pole he 
advanced to the execution of my pur- 
pose.”*° And again: “I have such an im- 
plicit confidence in Jackson’s skill and 
energy that I never troubled myself to 
give him detailed instructions,” he re- 
called, “the most general suggestions were 
all that he needed.””’ 

In dealing with the loss, Lee de- 
scribed Jackson in terms he never used 
for any other figure outside of his own 


immediate family. Captain R.E. Wil- 
bourn, Jackson’s signal officer, brought 
word of the general’s wounding to Lee. 
“Any victory is dearly bought which de- 
prives us of the services of General Jack- 
son,” Lee responded, “even for a short 
time.””* Lee told Jackson’s favorite chap- 
lain, the Reverend Beverly Tucker Lacy, 
to “Give Jackson my affectionate regards, 
and tell him to make haste and get well, 
and come back to me as soon as he can. 
He has lost his left arm, but I have lost 
my right.”?? To Jackson he wrote: 

General: I have just received your 

note informing me that you were 

wounded. I cannot express my 
regret at the occurance [sic]. 

Could I have directed events, I 

should have chosen for the good 

of the country to have been 

disabled in your stead.” 

To understand what had happened, 
Lee depended upon his religious convic- 
tions. “When you return, I trust you will 
find him better,” he told Pastor Lacy, on 
his way to visit the wounded general. 
Again he used language that he never had 
before to describe a subordinate. “When 
a suitable occasion offers, give him my 
love, and tell him that I wrestled in prayer 
for him last night, as I never prayed, I 
believe, for myself.”>! 

“Surely, General Jackson must re- 
cover, God will not take him from us, now 
that we need him so much,” Lee said when 
he heard that the doctors had given up 
hope of saving Stonewall. “Surely he will 
be spared to us, in answer to the many 
prayers which are offered for him!”*? 

Jackson’s death eight days after be- 
ing wounded stunned Lee. Upon being 
told that Jackson would not live through 
the day, Lee exclaimed: “Oh, sir, he must 
not die. Surely God will not visit us with 
such a calamity. If I have ever prayed in 
my life, I have pleaded with the Lord that 
Jackson might be spared to us.”*3 When 
he spoke of Jackson to General William 
Nelson Pendleton a few days later, he 
broke down in tears and wept unabash- 
edly. A grieving Lee told Mary that Jack- 
son’s death, in addition to those of the 
other officers he had lost, would have a 
significant impact on the army. “Any vic- 
tory would be dear at such a price... .” 
But the clock continued to tick; the war 
would not stop, and now his job was even 
more difficult: “I know not how to replace 
him; but God’s will be done! I trust He 
will raise up some one in his place.”*4 


James Longstreet, Lee’s most trusted 
and experienced subordinate, the man he 
called “my old warhorse.” 


Publicly professing his own “deep 
grief,” Lee tried to use Jackson’s death to 
inspire his men. In General Order No, 61 
he wrote: 

The daring, skill, and energy of 

this great and good soldier, by 

the decree of an all wise Provi- 

dence, are now lost to us. But 

while we mourn his death, we 

feel that his spirit still lives, and 

will inspire the whole army with 

his indomitable courage and 
unshaken confidence in God as 
our hope and our strength. Let 

his name be a watchword to his 

corps who have followed him to 

victory on so many fields. Let 
officers and soldiers emulate his 
invincible determination to do 
everything in the defense of our 
beloved country.” 


Lee acknowledged that his relation- 
ship with Jackson was personal as well as 
professional. When a staff officer went to 
Lee’s tent to ask for permission to accom- 
pany Jackson’s body to Richmond, he 
found the general in mourning, “walk- 
ing in front of his tent, looking sad and 
thoughtful.” Lee listened distractedly to 
his request, and then, in a voice “as gentle 
and as sad as his looks,” Lee said: “I am 
sure no one can feel the loss of General 
Jackson more deeply than I do; for no one 
has the same reason. I have lost a dear 
friend and an invaluable officer.”*° 

Lee wrote a telling and heartfelt eu- 
logy in his official report, filed four 
months later: 

The movement by which the 

enemy’s position was turned and 
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Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jackson. 
Men of Jackson’s caliber could not 
easily be replaced. 


the fortune of the day decided 
was conducted by the lamented 
Lieutenant General Jackson, who, 
as has already been stated, was 
severely wounded near the close 
of the engagement on Saturday 
evening. I do not purpose here to 
speak of the character of this 
illustrious man, since removed 
from the scene of his eminent 
usefulness by the hand of an 
inscrutable but all wise Provi- 
dence. I nevertheless desire to pay 
the tribute of my admiration to 
the matchless energy and skill 
that marked this last act of his 
life, forming as it did, a worthy 
conclusion of that long series of 
splendid achievements which 
won for him the lasting love and 
gratitude of his country.*” 


Always concerned about losing good 
officers, the death of Jackson put the 
problem into high profile. He made the 
connection between the death of Jackson 
and the problem of finding good officers 
explicit in a letter to John Bell Hood in 
May: 

I agree with you in believing that 

our army would be invincible if 

it could be properly organized 

and officered. There never were 

such men in an army before. 

They will go anywhere and do 

anything if properly led. But 

there is the difficulty—proper 

commanders. Where can they be 

obtained?** 


Perhaps Lee’s greatest tribute to Jack- 
son, and his most revealing comment on 
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the failure to find a replacement for him, 
came after the war, when he reportedly 
said: “If I had had Stonewall Jackson at 
Gettysburg we should have won a great 
victory.”*? 


NORTH TOWARD 
INDEPENDENCE 


The planning for what became the 
Pennsylvania Campaign began shortly 
after Chancellorsville, amidst Lee’s con- 
cern over the death of Jackson. Such a 
move north had been in the minds of 
Davis and/or his generals for quite some 
time. Most importantly for this article, a 
move north into the United States fit per- 
fectly with Lee’s grand strategy as he had 
expressed it as early as June 1862. 


Eppa Hunton of the 8th Virginia 
Infantry expressed doubts about the 
Pennsylvania Campaign. 


Lee understood that the situation he 
had recognized in the first few months 
of the war had continued to evolve, and 
this understanding shaped every deci- 
sion he made. The Confederacy, includ- 
ing the Army of Northern Virginia, 
found itself outnumbered by even larger 
margins than before. In June Lee told 
Davis that “We have to meet the enemy 
almost everywhere at a disadvantage in 
point of numbers.”*° Lee’s understand- 
ing of his strategic situation was that he, 
with about 60,000 Confederates in Vir- 
ginia, faced five Union forces with an ag- 
gregate of well over 120,000 men. In the 
area he was responsible for, Hooker lay 
in front of him with about twice his 
numbers. A second Federal force camped 
in the Shenandoah Valley, with a third 
at Fort Monroe getting ready to move to- 


ward Richmond, and a fourth in the 
Kanawha Valley moving toward a merger 
with a fifth force under Major General 
Robert Milroy in the vicinity of Win- 
chester. Lee considered the problem in 
every possible phase, and in his mind it 
resolved itself into a choice: either pro- 
tect Richmond and stand a siege, which 
must ultimately end in surrender, or in- 
vade Pennsylvania. 

Supplies continued to be difficult to 
obtain, and rendered future movements 
uncertain. When Lee crossed the 
Potomac and moved into Pennsylvania, 
his line of communications with Rich- 
mond became vulnerable, because he did 
not have sufficient troops to protect it. 
One aspect of his move north was an at- 
tempt to force the enemy to shift forces 
from southern Virginia, and thus disrupt 
Federal plans. Thus Lee wrote several let- 
ters urging the president to take troops 
from other sections, put them under the 
command of P.G.T. Beauregard, and 
place them in striking distance of Wash- 
ington. He hoped his recommendation 
would force Lincoln to withdraw troops 
from the Army of the Potomac to defend 
the capital, and would also have the ef- 
fect of giving Confederate armies in the 
west more leverage. 

Lee’s sense that the clock was tick- 
ing, and that there was need to strike a 
decisive blow, shaped his thoughts on all 
subjects. He told one of his closest advi- 
sors, Armistead Long, that if he defeated 
Hooker in a battle south of the Potomac 
River, Hooker would simply find refuge 
in the defenses around Washington as 
McClellan and Pope had done, “and the 
fruits of victory would again be lost.” But 
should Lee draw Hooker far away from 
those strong defenses, and defeat him on 
a field of the Confederates’ own choos- 
ing, the Army of the Potomac “would be 
irretrievably lost, and victory would be 
with the results of the utmost impor- 
tance.”*! In a letter to Secretary of War 
Seddon on June 8, Lee argued for aggres- 
sive action. “There is always hazard in 
military movements, but we must decide 
between the positive loss of inactivity and 
the risk of action,” he wrote, reminding 
Seddon that if he gave up the initiative 
Hooker could end up back in McClellan’s 
position in front of Richmond: 

As far as I can judge there is 

nothing to be gained by this 

army remaining quietly on the 

defensive, which it must do 
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unless it can be reinforced. Iam 
aware that there is difficulty and 
hazard in taking the aggressive 
with so large an army in its 
front, entrenched behind a river 
where it cannot be advanta- 
geously attacked. Unless it can be 
drawn out in a position to be 
assailed, it will take its own time 
to prepare and strengthen itself 
to renew its advance upon 
Richmond, and force this army 
back within the intrenchments 
of that city.” 


Again and again he was reminded 
that the clock was ticking. “All our mili- 
tary preparations and organization 
should now be pressed forward with the 
greatest vigor,” he said, “and every exer- 
tion made to obtain some material ad- 
vantage in this campaign.” While prepar- 
ing to cross into Pennsylvania he again 
urged Davis to seek a diplomatic open- 
ing based on the military threat of his 
move north, reminding him that “every- 
thing that will tend to repress the war 
feeling in the Federal States will inure to 
our benefit. I do not know that we can 
do anything to promote the pacific feel- 
ing, but our course ought to be so shaped 
as not to discourage it.” 

In conversations with other subor- 
dinates Lee revealed that his goal in this 
campaign was nothing short of indepen- 
dence. On June 27 he outlined his plans 
to Major General Isaac Trimble. When 
the Army of the Potomac followed him 
into Pennsylvania, he said, “I shall throw 
an overwhelming force on their advance, 
crush it, follow up the success, drive one 
corps back on another, and by successive 
repulses and surprises . . . create a panic 
and virtually destroy the army. ... [Then] 
the war will be over and we shall achieve 
the recognition of our independence.” 
Colonel Eppa Hunton of the 8th Virginia 
spent half an hour talking with Lee as 
they rode in front of Brigadier Richard 
Garnett’s brigade on the road into Penn- 
sylvania. Hunton expressed doubts about 
the campaign, but Lee replied that the 
invasion would be a great success, and if 
so, “would end the war. . ..”4° 

A letter to Davis written just a few 
days after the army began to march north 
included the clearest statement of Lee’s 
understanding of the war and his role in 
it that he made prior to Gettysburg. He 
again urged the president to consider 
military maneuvers in political terms. Lee 


reminded the president that the Confed- 
eracy must expect eventually to be over- 
whelmed by the enemy’s heavy advan- 
tages in natural resources, including men 
of military age. The Confederacy “should 
not therefore conceal from ourselves that 
our resources in men are constantly di- 
minishing,” he told Davis, “and dispro- 
portion in this respect between us and 
our enemies, if they continue united in 
their efforts to subjugate us, is steadily 
augmenting.” They must always seek 
ways of dividing and weakening the op- 
position, politically as well as militarily, 
and “the most effectual mode of accom- 
plishing this object, now within our 
reach, is to give all the encouragement we 
can, consistently with truth, to the rising 
peace party of the North.” The Confed- 
eracy must encourage peace through 
both diplomatic and military actions, in 
order to weaken Northern support for 
the war. “The war would no longer be 
supported,” Lee said, “and that after all is 
what we are interested in bringing 


about.”*6 


DAYLIGHT, JULY 3, 1863 

The rising sun cast light and shad- 
ows over the battlefield as Robert E. Lee 
rode south along the west face of Semi- 
nary Ridge. He was well prepared for 
what lay ahead. Events had proven accu- 
rate the conclusions he had reached in 
June 1862 about the war and how his 
army should fight. The clock now ticked 
more loudly than ever. As the United 
States became stronger in every way, the 
Confederacy’s ability to wage war de- 
clined. Lee’s country had shrunk: New 
Orleans, the largest port in the Confed- 
eracy, was in enemy hands, as was middle 
Tennessee, a major industrial area, and 
much of the Atlantic coastline. The spirit 
and dedication of the people of the new 
nation were apparently declining. Fur- 
thermore his own army had lost many 
men and some irreplaceable officers. 

In Lee’s mind, decisive victory had 
been very close. Just one more charge 
away at Malvern Hill. Just a few more 
minutes at Second Manassas and John 
Pope would have been caught between 
Longstreet and Jackson. A countercharge 
would have done it at Fredericksburg. A 
bullet from his own men prevented a de- 
cisive triumph at Chancellorsville, and 
even without Jackson he had almost 
crushed Hooker. This time the victory 
must be truly devastating, in order to 


bring the U.S. to the negotiating table. Or 
perhaps, the cumulative effect of his 
march deep into Union territory, and all 
the casualties inflicted, would break the 
will of the North’s citizens. One last, stun- 
ning blow would do one or the other, or 
both. 

The attack he was about to order 
would be very similar to others: it was 
firmly grounded in Lee’s background in 
military history and science, his experi- 
ence in command of the army, his knowl- 
edge of military history, and his careful 
method of making decisions. Lee would 
work as he always had, and organize the 
attack only after a careful examination of 
the battlefield by himself and others, and 
after detailed consideration of all aspects 
of the situation at hand. The plan would 
be thoroughly discussed with members 
of his staff and key subordinates. Pickett’s 
Charge would be the most carefully 
planned and organized Confederate ma- 
neuver thus far in the entire war. It would 
include participation by nearly the entire 
army, including all or part of all three in- 
fantry corps, virtually all of the army’s 
artillery and the majority of its cavalry. 
As he had on July 2nd, Lee would order 
“one determined and united blow” that 
would be “delivered by our whole line.”*” 
Peace—and Confederate indepen- 
dence—would be achieved. This time, Lee 
hoped, combat would not have to be re- 
newed, and the clock would stop ticking. 

Many writers have portrayed what 
we now call Pickett’s Charge as a result of 
desperation, a lack of intelligence, blood 
lust, madness or stupidity. In fact it was 
the product of Lee’s assessment of the war 
as a whole and the situation he faced on 
July 3. The attack would be a gamble, but 
that did not phase Robert E. Lee. 


+ + 
As Lee approached First Corps 
Headquarters, his most trusted and ex- 
perienced subordinate, the man he had 
called “my old warhorse,” Lieutenant 
General James Longstreet, emerged from 
his tent and greeted him. 
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mand; Stuart’s Ride «0... 7.95 
#53 Dying with Grant in ’64; Confed- 
erate Miracle in Texas; Patton at Third 
Winchester; Fighting Alabama .... 7.95 
#54 Forrest’s Great West Tennessee 
Raid; Devoted to Stonewall—The Val- 
ley Campaign; Intimate Memories by 
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#55 LIMITED: Civil War 200: More 
of the Best Civil War Books Ever 
Written Farragut at New Orleans: Con- 
versation with Hearn 14.95 
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#57 What Really Happened at Pea 
Ridge; The Mastermind of the Peters- 
burg Mine; The Hope of the Confed- 
EL ACY ape ec viusGas as vedeacntanyosaebsivsences 7.95 


#58 The Revenge of Turner Ashby; Life 
in the U.S. Navy; Don Troiani’s Paint- 
ings; Jefferson Davis Gets Away with 
BRUTY” fs cresccsssrciseciacesvsectuessasiotceten 7.95 
#59 The Prisoner of War Experi- 
ence The Best and Worst Prisons; Evi- 
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#62 The Amazing John B. Gordon; Jack- 
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#63 Irish Brigade Hero at Gettysburg; 
Gentleman's Victory at Munfordville, 
KY; Pennsylvania Bucktails.......... 7.95 


#65 N.B. Forrest’s Last Raid; Gary 
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#70 Sheridan and Crook: Anatomy of a 
Failed Friendship; The Trent Affair; In- 
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#71 Army Beats Navy! J.c.b. Stuart’s 
Cavalry vs. Union Gunboat; Confeder- 
ate Courage Under Charleston Harbor; 
Early’s Home Saved) ...........sssesseere 7.95 
#72 Great Confederate Snowball 
Battles; Logan of the “Dirty-first”; Gen. 
Judson Kilpatrick: First Civil War 
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#73 Rediscovering Malvern Hill: Lee’s 
Greatest Mistake?; Photo Essay: 
Malvern Hill Then and Now; Artillery 
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THE MOSBY MYTH 
A Confederate Hero in 
Life and Legend 
By Paul Ashdown and Edward Caudill 
(Wilmington, DE: Scholarly Resources, Inc., 
2002. Pp. 258, $17.95 paper, 
ISBN: 0-8420-2929-X). 


Once in awhile a book comes along that 
is not only well-written but provides refresh- 
ing insights into the Civil War and how Ameri- 
cans have chosen to remember it. Such a book 
is The Mosby Myth: A Confederate Hero in Life 
and Legend by Paul Ashdown and Edward 
Caudill, in which the authors reveal how John 
Singleton Mosby—a Confederate icon known 
as the “Gray Ghost”—became a hero to Ameri- 
cans on both sides of the Mason-Dixon line 
after the war. 

This is not a traditional biography of the 
man, but a history of “The Mosby Myth” and 
how it emerged in print, film, and television, 
and how it has been refashioned to speak to 
different generations of Americans. Surviving 
until 1916, Mosby also controlled his image 
as it entered the modern age. “His longevity,” 
wrote the authors, “meant that his myth was 
grounded in one era and written for another. 
He succeeded.” (xvii) 

In an engaging narrative the authors show 
that real Mosby’s exploits during the war be- 
came the foundation for the mythical Mosby 
who continued to ride with his merry band 
into the popular culture of different eras. 
Ashdown and Caudill have shown that, like 
an apparition, Mosby and all that he symbol- 
izes—the hero representing our nobler quali- 
ties or the heel revealing the worst in us—con- 
tinues to haunt us because the war and its 
meaning still trouble us deeply. 

—William B. Feis, 
Buena Vista University 


AN UNERRING FIRE 
The Massacre at Fort Pillow 
By Richard L. Fuchs (Mechanicsburg, PA: 
Stackpole Books, 2002. Pp. 190. $22.95, 
ISBN: 0-8117-1824-7). 


On April 12, 1864, Confederates under 
Nathan Bedford Forrest stormed over the 
breastworks of a small fort on the Mississippi 
River in Tennessee. Within hours the shaken 
survivors of the Fort Pillow garrison began to 
tell a tale of massacre at the hands of the rebels, 
seemingly confirmed by the unusually high 
ratio of dead to wounded. Northern newspa- 
pers echoed the survivors in suggesting that 
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the Confederates had deliberately targeted for 
slaughter the African American soldiers who 
composed the majority of the garrison. From 
Abraham Lincoln down, Union leaders began 
to consider retaliation. Confederates quickly 
sought to reinterpret the event, blaming the 
victims for the slaughter, shielding Forrest as 
commander from responsibility, and begin- 
ning a controversy that has lasted from that 
day to this. 

In 1994 Richard L. Fuchs published the 
first modern, book-length account of the epi- 
sode, which now has been reissued by 
Stackpole Books. A new preface challenges 
Mark Grimsley’s recent article in North & 
South which argued against Forrest’s complic- 
ity. Fuchs, a New York attorney, bases his claim 
that a massacre occurred, and that it was in- 
tended by Forrest and his men to express out- 
rage at the use of armed former slaves against 
themselves, on a reading of the standard pri- 
mary sources, informed by years of experience 
weighing evidence in the courtroom. Particu- 
larly compelling is his demonstration that 
throughout his early life Forrest had sought 
immediate, violent retribution against those 
he perceived having wronged him or those de- 
pendent on him. At the very least he modeled 
such behavior to his subordinates. 

Unlike some modern historians who em- 
phasize the impossibility of knowing abso- 
lutely what “really” happened, Fuchs is not 
afraid to claim that his conclusions are irre- 
futable truth. In fact, the bluntness of his lan- 
guage will undoubtedly offend some. Rather 
than ending the controversy, this book glee- 
fully embraces it. —Phryllis F. Field, 

Ohio University 


GRAPPLING WITH DEATH 
The Union Second Corps Hospital at 
Gettysburg 
By Roland R. Maust (Dayton, Ohio: 
Morningside House, Inc., 2001. Pp. 949, 
$60.00. ISBN: 0-89029-337-6). 


Roland Maust has produced an outstand- 
ing book detailing previously neglected aspects 
of the Union medical service at Gettysburg, 
and the soldiers they treated. A smooth mo- 
saic of related day-to-day occurrences in 
Gettysburg, Washington, D.C., and surround- 
ing states is presented, encompassing not only 
patients, surgeons, nurses and volunteers of 
the 2nd Corps Hospital but also anecdotes of 
the transportation of supplies and patients and 
the Christian and Sanitary Commissions. 

Despite lacking everything but patients 
and rain, the 2nd Corps Hospital was estab- 
lished July 3 in a low-lying bend of Rock Creek 
adjacent to its three divisional hospitals. Over 
the next few days, ambulances “continued to 
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disgorge their gory passengers along the soggy 
flood plain.” “Surgeons worked to the point 
of exhaustion, some collapsing from fatigue, 
others breaking down and weeping at their 
inability to do more.” 

The bulk of Meade’s army, including most 
of the surgeons and medical personnel, left on 
July 5 in pursuit of the Confederate Army. 
Only fourteen surgeons, an administrator, and 
fifty nurses and attendants remained to take 
care of the 2nd Corps Hospital’s over 3,200 
patients. The next day Rock Creek flooded the 
hospital, drowning some patients, and forc- 
ing a hasty relocation to higher ground. The 
patient load did not subside; Union primary 
amputations were not completed until July 8, 
leaving secondary procedures, dressing, gen- 
eral care and burials still to be done. On Au- 
gust 8 the remaining patients were transferred 
to the Letterman hospital at Gettysburg. 

Military historians usually neglect the 
wounded and killed, at best listing numbers 
to illustrate how severe a fight was. Maust pro- 
vides a detailed, lucid look into the hectic, 
painful world of these Civil War casualties. His 
insights into the patients, surgeons, and hos- 
pital service add significantly to the reader’s 
understanding of the Civil War. —Jack Welsh, 

Oklahoma City 


LETTERS FROM A NORTH 
CAROLINA UNIONIST 
John A. Hedrick to Benjamin S. 
Hedrick, 1862-1865 

By Judkin Browning and Michael Thomas 

Smith, eds. (Raleigh: North Carolina 
Division of Archives and History, 2001. Pp. 

xxviii, 287. ISBN 0-86526-295-0). 


John A. Hedrick, the North Carolina 
Unionist of the title, was U.S. collector of cus- 
toms at the Union-held port of Beaufort, 
North Carolina, during the Civil War. This 
book is composed of the numerous wartime 
letters he wrote from Beaufort, most of them 
addressed to his brother Benjamin S. Hedrick, 
who worked in the U.S. Patent Office in 
Washington. 

John’s letters deal with a plethora of sub- 
jects. He discusses family news as well as war 
news, most of the latter gleaned from the New 
York papers, which he for some reason seemed 
to believe would reach him in Beaufort before 
they reached the national capital. Some of the 
war news came from more immediate, if not 
more reliable, sources, as throughout the war 
rumors flew in Beaufort of military action 
nearby, both Union and Confederate. Disease 
also came in for abundant comment, includ- 
ing a yellow fever epidemic in the late sum- 
mer and fall of 1864. Some of the most inter- 
esting passages concern North Carolina 
Unionist politics and the Hedrick brothers’ 
intense (and well-founded) loathing for the 
antics of the unprincipled opportunist Charles 
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THE WAR HITS HOME 


THE Civit WAR IN 
SOUTHEASTERN VIRGINIA 


Brian Steel Wills 


In The War Hits Home, Wills tells the 
story of real people in the crucible of 
war. Reconstructing life for soldiers 
from southeastern Virginia on 

the battlefield and for civilians at 
home, Wills provides a full depiction 
of what life was like for the ordinary 
person—black, white, soldier, citizen, 
Unionist, or secessionist—contending 


with domestic, economic, social, and 


military hardship in the contest of sec- 


tionalism and war. Wills employs their 
individual experiences to illustrate the 
impact of the war on a human scale, 
on soldiers and their relatives, North 
and South. We witness battlefield 
horror and family despair, African 
Americans’ embrace of freedom, and 
the persistence of Confederate nation- 
alism among most whites in the 


region. 
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Henry Foster, usually referred to in Hedrick’s 
letters as either “the humbug Foster” or “the 
scoundrel Foster.” 

The editors have done an excellent job. 
With painstaking faithfulness to the originals, 
they carefully note words stricken out and 
words inserted. They also retain all of the origi- 
nal spelling and punctuation except where 
changes were necessary to avoid confusion. 
Accompanying each letter is a brief notation 
of the location of the original, either Duke 
University or the Southern Historical Collec- 
tion of the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. 

This book will be of great use to any who 
wish to pursue serious research of North 
Carolina Unionism and the Union enclave at 
Beaufort. —Steven E. Woodworth, 

Texas Christian University 


CAMPBELL BROWN’S CIVIL WAR 
With Ewell and the 
Army of Northern Virginia 
Edited with an Introduction by Terry Jones 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 2001. Pp. 355, appendixes, index. 
Hardcover, $39.95, ISBN 0-807 1-2703-5). 


Campbell Brown, scion of a wealthy, 
slave-owning Tennessee family, wrote one of 
the best memoirs of the Civil War, one that 
scholars have utilized for many years. Now 
Terry Jones has melded the memoir with 
Brown’s equally insightful letters to produce 
a book that all serious students of the war, 
and especially of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, will want to read. 


CAMPBELL BROWN’S 


CIVIL WAR 


WITH EWELL and THE ARMY 
of NORTHERN VIRGINIA 


Brown was well-educated, articulate, ob- 
servant and intellectually curious. He was also 
Richard Stoddard Ewell’s aide, and in the 
middle of the war Ewell married Brown’s 
mother, Lizinka, whom Ewell had had a crush 
on many years earlier. Thus Brown had a 
unique perspective, and the knowledge of an 
insider among the high command of the Army 
of Northern Virginia. The chapter on Gettys- 
burg alone is worth the price of the book. 
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Terry Jones has done a superb job of edit- 

ing Brown’s papers to produce the most im- 
portant new primary source since E.P. Alex- 
ander’s memoir. Jones has illuminated Brown’s 
work by adding insightful sketches of impor- 
tant individuals and events, together with his 
own commentary. Indeed Jones’ footnotes are 
often as interesting as Brown's text. In a field 
as crowded with new publications as the Civil 
War, this book stands out as one of the best of 
the year. —Richard Rollins 
Redondo Beach, California 


THE WAR HITS HOME 
The Civil War in Southeastern Virginia 
By Brian Steel Wills (Charlottesville, VA: 
University Press of Virginia, 2001. Pp. 368. 
$34.95. ISBN 0-8139-2027-2). 


“Home” is Suffolk and environs, includ- 
ing Nansemond, Southampton, and Isle of 
Wight counties, with the proximity of the 
Nansemond River, the Dismal Swamp, and the 
North Carolina border as important factors. 
The counties forms the boundaries of the re- 
gion, but the wartime experiences of the 
people are the focus. 

“People” includes Confederate and Union 
military principals, especially General James 
Longstreet (CSA), John James Peck (USA), and 
William Barker Cushing and Rosewell Hawkes 
Lamson (USN). Civilians Daniel William 
Cobb and various members of the Reddick 
family are featured prominently through quo- 
tations from their wartime correspondence. 

This is a history of the Civil War from the 
perspective of a region. Primary emphasis is 
on events that occurred within the region, but 
also included are activities of persons from 
that region who served elsewhere. For ex- 
ample, accounts of such battles as 
Fredericksburg or Gettysburg always provide 
detailed information on the involvement and 
casualties of southeastern Virginians. 

An introduction and first chapter narrates 
national, state, and regional developments that 
led to secession, Confederate affiliation, and 
war, with Southeastern Virginians featured. 
Subsequent chapters reflect a time frame: 
when the area was part of Confederate Vir- 
ginia, May 1861 through April 1862; when it 
was under Federal occupation, April 1862 until 
Peck withdrew Federal forces to Norfolk a year 
or so later; and through the end of the war, 
when Wills calls the area a “no-man’s land” in 
the World War I sense. 

Wills’ analysis of these periods might be 
characterized thusly: first, general loyalty to 
the Confederacy through military organiza- 
tion and civilian support; second, a sullen re- 
sistance, especially among women, until Union 
occupiers adopted a policy of greater harsh- 
ness; and third, a bewildering time of hard- 
ship. The area was blessedly productive in 
foodstuffs, so its production was coveted by 


the Confederacy. Union efforts concentrated 
on denying the Confederacy access. 

The story is told largely through the testi- 
mony of area residents. Especially meaning- 
ful is this concession: “They [Northern occu- 
piers] did not steal as much as we had expected 
them would...” (p. 119). This is a good, per- 
sonalized account of the Civil War in a spe- 
cific region. Other regions could benefit from 
similar studies. —Archie P. McDonald 

Stephen F. Austin State University 


GENERAL ROBERT F. HOKE 
Lee’s Modest Warrior 
By Daniel W. Barefoot (Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina: John FE. Blair, 2001. Pp. 452, 
notes, bibliography, index, 18 photographs. 
$17.95, ISBN 0-89587-237-4), 


In a book that at times offers gripping ac- 
counts of famous battles such as the Seven 
Days, Second Manassas, Sharpsburg, and 
Chancellorsville, Barefoot attempts to rescue 
General Robert F. Hoke of North Carolina 
from history’s dustbin. Despite Hoke’s rise 
from second lieutenant to the Confederacy’s 
youngest major general, historians have largely 
ignored him. Barefoot argues that Hoke’s 
record deserves better than to be forgotten. 
Early in the war at Big Bethel, Hoke earned 
Daniel Harvey Hill’s praise for his coolness and 
good judgment under fire. Jubal Early gave 
such a glowing report of Hoke’s role in repuls- 
ing Meade at Fredericksburg that he was pro- 
moted to brigadier general. Returning to duty 
after recovering from a wound suffered at 
Chancellorsville, Hoke continued to serve with 
distinction in Virginia and North Carolina 
until the war’s end, earning high praise from 
Robert E. Lee and Jefferson Davis. Davis was 
particularly pleased with Hoke’s capture of the 
heavily fortified town of Plymouth, North 
Carolina, in late 1863—an accomplishment 
earning Hoke promotion to major general at 
the tender age of twenty-six. 

While the author offers some compelling 
evidence that Hoke was a talented officer who 
probably should not have been ignored for so 
long, readers will question Barefoot’s portrayal 
of Hoke as a general without flaw. He admits 
that historians such as Douglas Southall Free- 
man have criticized Hoke, but dismisses their 
conclusions without adequate discussion. A 
larger problem, however, is Barefoot’s overea- 
ger acceptance and reiteration of the local leg- 
end that Lee had chosen Hoke to be his suc- 
cessor as commander of the Army of Northern 
Virginia should anything happen to him. Not 
only does this assertion lack a single scrap of 
wartime evidence, Hoke himself would not 
confirm the tale when asked about it. Attempt- 
ing to prove this myth with nothing more than 
hearsay evidence—including a son’s memory 
of a lost letter and others’ reminiscences of old 
conversations—was a poor decision. 


While readers will not agree with all of 
Barefoot’s conclusions, they should be per- 
suaded that Robert F. Hoke was a talented of- 
ficer who, while not infallible, has been un- 
justifiably forgotten. Readers, particularly 
North Carolinians, will appreciate Barefoot’s 
emphasis (sometimes overemphasis) of the 
important roles the state and its soldiers played 
in the Civil War, as well as his discussion of 
the state’s divided loyalties during the conflict. 

—James Gillispie 
Sampson Community College 


THE FOURTH BATTLE OF 
WINCHESTER 
Toward a New Civil War Paradigm 
By Richard M. McMurry (Kent, Ohio: The 
Kent State University Press, 2002. Pp. xvii, 
150, index. $9.95, ISBN: 0-87338-721-X). 


This slim volume is not really a scholarly 
study of any kind; rather, it is an extended 
think piece by a veteran Civil War scholar. 
McMurry starts off by writing an alternative 
history of the course of the war in the east in 
1864. Assuming that the Confederates win the 
battle of Cedar Creek (aided by the timely 
death of Jubal Early), Robert E. Lee follows up 
his success by driving the Union forces under 
Ulysses Grant in a series of battles known as 
the Second Seven Days, which in turn contrib- 
utes to Abraham Lincoln’s electoral defeat at 
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Jefferson Davis, 
Confederate President 


Herman Hattaway and Richard E. Beringer 


“At once thorough and thought provoking. The 
authors paint the first true administrative portrait 
of Davis, making bold and even controversial 
judgments.”—William C. Davis, author of 


Jefferson Davis: The Man and His Hour 


“A sprawling and detailed chronicle of the 
Confederate presidency that touches upon almost 
every aspect of Confederate history, ranging from 
battle accounts, to logistical matters, to fiscal policy, 
to the course of slavery.” —William J. Cooper, Jr., 
author of Jefferson Davis, American: A Biography 


“An outstanding book that will further enhance 
the already sterling reputations of its two 
distinguished authors.”—Steven E. Woodworth, 
author of While God Is Marching On: The Religious 
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the hands of George B. McClellan. McMurry 
then argues that even if this scenario (how- 
ever implausible) occurred, given Sherman’s 
devastation of Georgia and George Thomas’ 
shattering victory over John B. Hood at Nash- 
ville, the result would have been the same. Lee’s 
Army of Northern Virginia would still have 
been crushed, only this time by forces closing 
in from the west and south. 

McMurry goes through this exercise to 
suggest that students of the Civil War look at 
the war in a somewhat different way. He ar- 
gues that far too much attention has been paid 
by writers to the eastern theater. Instead, 
McMurry puts forth what he calls the “west- 
ern paradigm,” namely that the war was fought 
and won (or lost, depending on one’s perspec- 
tive) in the tract of land east of the Missis- 
sippi and west of the Blue Ridge. He then sug- 
gests a series of “turning points” (a term he 
dislikes), all of which occurred in the west be- 
tween the spring of 1862 and the fall of 1864. 

This is not a book for the novice. 
McMurry assumes that the reader already has 
a great deal of knowledge of the war, especially 
geographical, since the book has no maps. The 
veteran student of the Civil War, however, will 
enjoy both the humorous writing style of the 
author (including several good natured shots 
at some authors) and his well argued points. 

—R.L. DiNardo 
USMC Command and Staff College 
Quantico, Virginia 


COVER STORY: “CEMETERY HILL: BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG, JULY 1” by Don Troiani, 
depicts Major General Winfield Scott Hancock giving orders to Major General Abner Doubleday 
on Cemetery Hill. Army commander George Gordon Meade had sent Hancock on ahead of the 
main body of the army, to assess the situation on the battlefield and take charge. Hancock had 
been dubious about the wisdom of this course, as he was junior to both Oliver Otis Howard, 
commanding XI Corps, and Daniel Sickles, commanding III Corps—but Meade insisted. 
Howard is pictured to Hancock’s left, looking none too pleased with the situation. FOR MORE 
INFORMATION: call (203) 262-6680 or visit www.historicalartprints.com. 
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SLAVES, SAILORS, CITIZENS 
African Americans in the Union Navy 
By Steven J. Ramold (DeKalb: Northern 
Illinois Press, 2002. Pp. 253, including index, 
$32.00. ISBN: 0-87580-286-9). 


In Slaves, Sailors, Citizens Steven Ramold 
examines the role of African Americans in the 
U.S. Navy during the Civil War. His book is 
actually a larger survey, as the first chapter 
examines African Americans in the navy in 
earlier conflicts, including the Revolutionary 
War, War of 1812, and Mexican War, and the 
conclusion provides an overview to the 1950s. 
In his study Ramold examines at length the 
types of service performed by African Ameri- 
cans aboard ship, conditions of service, and 
the experiences of individual sailors. 

The U.S. Navy attracted African Ameri- 
can recruits away from the army by higher 
wages and the expectation of more meaning- 
ful employment than construction work. Un- 
like army units, ship crews were integrated. 
The navy also offered equality in pay, benefits, 
promotion, and conditions. In contrast to the 
army, there were few racial incidents between 
white and black sailors. Ramold’s study of 
naval courts-martial shows that blacks actu- 
ally fared better in the courts than did whites. 

Most blacks enlisted after 1862, the first 
big influx occurring in the aftermath of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Estimates of 
their presence in the navy have ranged from 
eight to twenty-five percent, but Ramold ac- 
cepts the figure of sixteen percent advanced 
by Joseph Reidy of Howard University. 

African Americans continued to render 
valuable service in the postwar U.S. Navy, 
making up ten to fourteen percent of the force. 
Their numbers declined sharply between 1900 
and 1930; by 1914 Filipinos outnumbered 
blacks nearly ten-to-one. By 1932 African 
Americans were less than one-half of one per- 
cent of U.S. Navy manpower. This changed 
dramatically with World War II, when Afri- 
can Americans gained full access to the navy’s 
career opportunities. 

Slaves, Sailors, Citizens is an important 
book, and one that should be read by anyone 
interested in the Civil War at sea. 

—Spencer C. Tucker 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington 


NAVAL CAMPAIGNS OF THE 
CIVIL WAR 
By Paul Calore (Jefferson, North Carolina: 
McFarland & Co., Inc., Publishers, 2002. 


ISBN 0-7864-1217-8). 


Paul Calore, who has also written Land 
Campaigns of the Civil War (2000), here dis- 
cusses the principal naval actions of that con- 
flict. His short, 216-page book covers sea ac- 
tions including Confederate commerce 


raiding and the Union blockade; coastal war- 
fare, including the Union attack on Port Royal, 
the capture of New Orleans, the attempt to 
bring about the surrender of Charleston, and 
the Battle of Mobile Bay; and riverine warfare, 
such as the Union assaults on Forts Henry and 
Donelson, the siege of Island No 10, and the 
Battle of Memphis. 

Two excellent early chapters treat the or- 
ganization of both Union and Confederate 
navies, as well as shipboard life, pay, and liv- 
ing conditions in each. Calor rightly empha- 
sizes African American contributions in the 
U.S. Navy, but underestimates their numbers. 

Calore treats ship technology and con- 
struction but errs in some of his conclusions. 
Thus its construction of La Gloire did not give 
France the most powerful navy in the world; 
for the most part steam did not replace sails 
but was used largely for close-in maneuver- 
ing; the Confederate submarine at New Or- 
leans never saw combat and was in fact scuttled 
to prevent its capture; and naval breech-load- 
ing ordnance is really a post-Civil War devel- 
opment. 

More than three-quarters of the book 
treats the years 1861-1862, and Calore is es- 
pecially drawn to the Union plans to relieve 
Fort Sumter and Fort Pickens. He recognizes 
the failure of Confederate President Jefferson 
Davis’ “Cotton Diplomacy.” Withholding 
Southern cotton from Europe cost the South 
precious revenue, but the corollary to this is 
that the South was thus unable to purchase 
substantial quantities of arms abroad and get 
them to the Confederacy before the Union 
blockade could take hold. 

Calore has included an index and a glos- 
sary, the latter helpful for those unversed in 
naval terminology. There are no endnotes, and 
the bibliography consists of just seventeen 
sources. 

This is a quick read. The book is generally 
well written and should serve as a quick in- 
troduction for those unfamiliar with the na- 
val aspects of the Civil War. 

—Spencer C. Tucker 
Virginia Military Institute 


COVERED WITH GLORY 
The 26th North Carolina Infantry at 
the Battle of Gettysburg 
By Rod Gragg (New York: Perennial, 2001. 
Pp. xvi, 304. Illustrations, maps, biblio, 
index. $15.00, ISBN: 0-06-093477-8). 


The battle of Gettysburg provides great 
material for the study of individual regiments. 
On the Union side, the 20th Maine, Ist Min- 
nesota and all of the regiments of the Iron Bri- 
gade come to mind as subjects that are of in- 
terest to Civil War aficionados. On the 
Confederate side, all of the regiments in 
George Pickett’s division, the Stonewall Bri- 
gade, or individual units such as the 15th Ala- 
bama have been subjects of studies. Gragg has 


now weighed in with this book on the 26th 
North Carolina. 

Certainly the 26th North Carolina is wor- 
thy of study. In some ways its story in regard 
to Gettysburg is unique. Prior to Gettysburg, 
it had spent most of its time defending the 
North Carolina coast. It joined the Army of 
Northern Virginia only after Chancellorsville. 
It was also commanded by the youngest colo- 
nel in the Confederate army, twenty-one-year- 
old Henry King Burgwyn. 

The regiment had the experience of open- 
ing the battle, culminating in the struggle to 
force the Union forces off McPherson’s Ridge, 
and of being part of the battle’s final act, 
namely Longstreet’s assault against Cemetery 
Ridge. During that time the 26th North Caro- 
lina suffered the highest rate of loss of any regi- 
ment in the battle. On July 1, 1863, Burgwyn 
took some eight hundred men into action. By 
the late afternoon on July 3, 1863, Burgwyn 
was dead and the regiment had taken a fur- 
ther 686 casualties, a loss rate of 85%. 

Gragg paints an engaging picture of the 
regiment as it headed north toward Gettys- 
burg. A skilled writer, he gives us fine portraits 
of the leading personalities of the unit, and 
accounts of what happened subsequently to 
the survivors. Gragg’s research is quite meticu- 
lous, drawing on a wealth of both published 
sources and manuscript material. 

The book does have its flaws. As a regi- 
mental history, it has a rather narrow focus. 
Also, despite the author’s attention to detail, 
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there are some interesting issues he leaves un- 
covered. Gragg goes through the frightful 
losses suffered by the 26th in great detail. In 
the chapter covering the regiment subsequent 
to Gettysburg, Gragg notes that by the onset 
of the Wilderness Campaign in May 1864, the 
regiment numbered some 760 men, close to 
the regiment's pre-Gettysburg strength. Gragg, 
however, says nothing about how the regiment 
was able to rebuild its strength. 

Given the scope and focus of the book, 
this is not one for the casual reader. For seri- 
ous students of the Gettysburg Campaign, 
however, this book is a fine addition to the 
enormous corpus of literature associated with 
one of the climactic battles of the war. 

—R.L. DiNardo, USMC Command and 
Staff College, Quantico, Virginia 
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maps. $42.95, ISBN 0-2533-3963-4). 


This book tells the story of the battles 
around Richmond from July 25 to July 1, 
1862, in meticulous detail. From a strictly 
military perspective, readers will not find 
many new conclusions. George McClellan is 
justly criticized for letting the opportunity to 
capture Richmond, and possibly end the war, 
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slip away due to his excessive caution. On the 
Confederate side, inefficient staff work, indi- 
vidual failures among commanders, and Lee’s 
occasional lack of clarity in his orders, all con- 
tributed to Lee’s inability to crush McClellan 
as he had hoped. These conclusions tend to 
reinforce Stephen Sears’ findings in To the 
Gates of Richmond: The Peninsula Campaign 
(1991) rather than offer new interpretations 
about the planning and execution of the vari- 
ous battles. 

What is important about this work is its 
argument that the Seven Days was a, perhaps 
the, pivotal struggle of the war. In the sum- 
mer of 1862 the war was a soft one with the 
very limited objective of preserving the Union 
as it was—with slavery intact. Officially, civil- 
ian property was to be respected and military 
targets were the only legitimate ones. Had 
McClellan taken Richmond, and he had a bet- 
ter than average chance, the North’s shift to a 
more total war dedicated to slavery’s destruc- 
tion would not have been deemed necessary. 
This shift, something that McClellan opposed 
with every fiber of his being, yet was instru- 
mental in creating, had profound long-term 
political and cultural implications. 

Civil War historians and enthusiasts will 
never agree on which battle or battles were 
most important, or agree on the criteria to use 
to rate battles’ importance. Gettysburg, 
Vicksburg, and Antietam certainly would be 
included on any list of the war’s critical battles. 
Brian Burton makes a compelling case that the 
Seven Days should be included near the top 
of such a list. —James Gillispie 

Sampson Community College 


RHETT: THE TURBULENT LIFE AND 
TIMES OF A FIRE-EATER 
By William C. Davis (Columbia: University 
of South Carolina Press, 2001. Pp. 702, 
$60.00, ISBN 1-57003-439-7). 


Robert Barnwell Rhett (nee Smith) was a 
leader who never quite led, a dreamer who 
never fully awakened to reality. Known as the 
“First Fire-eater” and the “Father of Secession,” 
he always considered Thomas Jefferson a fool. 
No such thing existed as natural rights. The 
South was heaven; slavery was blessed. 

For thirty-five years prior to civil war, 
Rhett was the Apostle of Disunion. This South 
Carolina politician and editor had been a dis- 
ciple of John C. Calhoun, but Rhett became 
even more strident than his mentor. He backed 
his state’s departure from the Union with en- 
thusiasm, and traveled at the head of the South 
Carolina delegation to Montgomery to form 
a Southern government. However, Rhett’s 
radicalism was too strong even for secession- 
ists creating a new nation. 

Proud, obstinate, ambitious, and frus- 
trated, Rhett took an instant disliking to 
Jefferson Davis. He termed him Judas Iscariot 
and asserted in 1865 that Davis was the only 


man who could have kept the Confederacy 
from succeeding. 

The end of the war found Rhett penni- 
less, obstracized by society, and suffering from 
a facial cancer that eventually would leave him 
horribly disfigured. His death in 1876 was al- 
most a blessing for a man who shouted long 
and loudly to a never-large audience. 

Few biographers would have the dedica- 
tion to undertake a study of one so cantan- 
kerous and didactic. That is what makes Wil- 
liam C. Davis’ study of Rhett so extraordinary. 
Davis has plumbed every avenue of research, 
developed an understanding of Rhett that few 
people ever have had, and crafted those ingre- 
dients into a fascinating, definitive study that 
will stand for ages to come. 

Rhett “never knew when to stop pushing,” 
Davis states, “and so time after time over- 
reached his audience and the patience of those 
who backed him. No one who knew him ever 
denied that his worst enemy was his own pub- 
lic personality...” —James I. Robertson, Jr. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


THE SMOOTHBORE VOLLEY THAT 
DOOMED THE CONFEDERACY 
The Death of Stonewall Jackson and 
Other Chapters on the Army of 
Northern Virginia 
By Robert K. Krick (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 2002. Pp. 274, $34.95, 
ISBN 0-8071-2747-7). 


The title of this collection of essays sets 
the tone with its bland assumption that the 
outcome of the Civil War was somehow de- 
cided by events in the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. The volley in question, of course, was 
the one that mortally wounded Stonewall 
Jackson. Making no attempt to support the 
bold assertion that this event decided the war, 
Krick instead devotes the first essay to a me- 
ticulously detailed account of the circum- 
stances in which Jackson received his wound. 

Readers of this book will find much that 
is familiar. Most of these pieces have been pre- 
viously published but appear here in revised 
form along with some new material. Students 
of the Civil War will also find the tone of 
Krick’s writing familiar. In elegant but often 
acidic prose he defends Robert E. Lee and the 
Army of Northern Virginia while attacking 
James Longstreet, the Yankees, all critics of Lee, 
and miscellaneous other perceived miscreants. 
Sometimes he can be quite convincing, as 
when he points out the flaws in Longstreet’s 
performance at Gettysburg and positively bar- 
becues “Peter the Slow” (a.k.a. Longstreet) for 
his wretched campaign against the Yankees in 
East Tennessee and still more wretched cam- 
paign to shift the blame afterwards. 

Perhaps Krick’s best insight on Longstreet 
is in pointing out that the mere fact that many 
former Confederates came to hate the general 
for his Reconstruction activities does not, as 


some recent defenders have suggested, prove 
that Longstreet was a good general. As Krick 
aptly puts it, “Longstreet might be viewed as a 
man far ahead of his times, with his very 1990s- 
like stance of insisting that, having outraged 
much of the community by one set of actions, 
he was immune to criticism for anything else: 
obviously everyone hated him and therefore 
must be ignored as prejudiced” (p. 63). 

On the other hand, Krick’s rhetorical 
thrusts can sometimes leave the reader puzzled. 
For example, he states, “An interesting contrast 
is illustrated by the vast spiritual gulf yawning 
between this stern protection of private prop- 
erty [by Confederate officers] and the con- 
sciously incendiary policies of George Custer, 
Philip Sheridan, et al. later in the war” (p. 163). 
Krick fails to note, however, that the contrast 
he mentions is between Confederates protect- 
ing friendly property and Federals destroying 
enemy property—actions not too surprising 
on either part. Neither does Krick state 
whether the “vast spiritual gulf” to which he 
refers was that which separates the defenders 
of human slavery from its opponents. 

Another notably perplexing passage is a 
reprint of Krick’s review of Alan T. Nolan’s 
1991 book Lee Considered: General Robert E. 
Lee and Civil War History. Krick is as unfair to 
Nolan as Nolan was to Lee. In sarcastic terms 
Krick professes to find many of Nolan’s argu- 
ments to be truisms discreditable to Lee only 
when viewed outside of historical context. Yet 
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Louisianians in the Civil War brings to the 
forefront the suffering endured by Louisiani- 
ans during and after the war—hardships 
more severe than those suffered by the ma- 
jority of residents in the Confederacy. The 
wealthiest southern state before the Civil 
War, Louisiana was the poorest by 1880. 
Such economic devastation negatively af- 
fected most segments of the state’s popula- 
tion, and the fighting that contributed to 
this financial collapse further fragmented 
Louisiana's culturally diverse citizenry. The 
essays in this book deal with the differing 
segments of Louisiana's society.and their 
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Historians examining the Confederacy have 
often assumed the existence of a monolithic 
South unified behind the politics and culture 
of slavery. In addition, they have argued for 
the emergence of a strong central state gov- 
ernment in the Confederacy. In Texas in the 
Confederacy, Clayton E, Jewett challenges 
these assumptions by examining Texas poli- 
tics, with an emphasis on the virtually neg- 
lected topic of the Texas legislature. In 
doing so, Jewett shows that an examination 
of state legislative activity during this period 
is essential to understanding Texas's rela- 
tionship with the Indian tribes, the states in 
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Confederate government. 
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in doing so, Krick ignores the existence of the 
very Lee myth that it was Nolan’s chief pur- 
pose to refute. 

From start to finish this book is vintage 
Krick—sometimes right, sometimes wrong, 
profoundly researched, sharply eloquent, of- 
ten intemperate. It is sure to provide interest- 
ing—sometimes arousing—reading. 

—Steven E. Woodworth 
Texas Christian University 


A SOLDIER’S GENERAL 
The Civil War Letters of Major 
General Lafayette McLaws 
John C. Oeffinger, ed. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 2002. Pp. 
xvii, 299. Illustrated, bibliography, index. 
$34.95, ISBN 0-8078-2690-1). 


As a major general commanding a divi- 
sion, Lafayette McLaws was an important fig- 
ure in the Army of Northern Virginia. John C. 
Oeffinger has edited a book of McLaws’ war- 
time letters, certainly a welcome addition to 
the corpus of readily available primary mate- 
rial on the Army of Northern Virginia. 

Oeffinger begins with a rather long (sixty- 
one page) introduction covering McLaws life, 
especially his Civil War career. He details 
McLaws relationships with the notable figures 
of the Confederacy, in particular Robert E. Lee 
and McLaws’ immediate superior, James 


Longstreet. Oeffinger states in his introduc- 
tion that during the course of his research he 
spoke to several well-known historians, in- 
cluding Robert K. Krick and Jeffrey Wert. Judg- 
ing by Oeffinger’s relentless criticism of 
Longstreet, it is safe to assume that he spent 
far more time with Krick than with Wert. 

The letters themselves offer an interest- 
ing mix of observations, ranging from percep- 
tive to inane. Perhaps the most inane is 
McLaws'’ letter to his wife on July 7, 1863, in 
which he describes Longstreet as a“humbug,” 
and a general of “little ability.” Longstreet’s 
critics have often seized on this. What they 
overlook is that in nearly the next sentence, 
McLaws writes that “we want Beauregard very 
much indeed,” a sentiment that should give 
one pause about McLaws’ own ability as a 
judge of military talent. 

Unfortunately, the letters have gaps in 
them. There are no letters covering the battles 
of Antietam, Fredericksburg, or Chancellors- 
ville, all actions in which McLaws’ division was 
heavily engaged. The letters cover more fully 
the controversy following Longstreet’s relief of 
McLaws as division commander, and the situ- 
ation in the Carolinas in early 1865. 

Those interested in the Army of North- 
ern Virginia will find this volume an attrac- 
tive addition to their libraries. 

—R.L. DiNardo, USMC Command and 
Staff College, Quantico, Virginia 
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Crossfire (continued from page 7) 


and Junius, Jr. played Cassius, It is hard to be- 
lieve that this particular coincidence was an 
innocent one, that John Wilkes Booth just hap- 
pened to be in the city at that time. 

Robert Cobb Kennedy was the only Con- 
federate raider caught and he was 
later hanged at Fort Lafayette, the 
site of today’s Verrazano Bridge, 
in Brooklyn. He was buried in an 
unmarked grave at Fort Hamil- 
ton, just a half-mile to the south- 
east. A few years ago, his remains 
were allegedly disinterred and 
transferred to Cypress Hills Cem- 
etery. To this day, the location of 
his grave remains a mystery. 

Keep up your good work. 

—Bud Livingston 
CWRTNY, Glendale, New York 


READER TO READER 

Charles Adams would do well 
to read the letters to the editor in 
“Crossfire” before writing his own 
{in vol. 5, #2]. He would then have 
saved himself the embarrassing 
faux pas of his 10% tariff quote. 

“Crossfire” (vol. 4, #3 and #4) 
extensively examined a slightly 
more cleverly written variation of 
Adams’ alleged Lincoln quote, to 
wit: “Let the South go? Let the 
South go? Where then shall we get 
our revenues?” attributed to 
Raphael Semmes (Memoirs of Ser- 
vice Afloat, page 59). 

James McPherson overlooked Will Rogers, 
Mark Twain, Theodore Roosevelt, Martin 
Luther King, Thomas Jefferson, Groucho 
Marks, Brigham Young, Benjamin Spock, Bear 
Bryant, and even Winston Churchill, whose 
mother was American, when he wrote: 
“Abraham Lincoln has had more sayings at- 
tributed to him that he never said than any 
ten Americans in our history.” Nevertheless, 
his point was well taken when he observed that 
Lincoln never made the revenue remark. 

As Dick Greenwald so aptly pointed out, 
there never was an export tariff because the 
Constitution, Article 1, Section 9, Clause 5, 
specifically prohibits tax or duty on articles 
exported from any state. He also explained that 
all revenue to the federal government in 1860 
from land sales, liquor taxes, and import du- 
ties North and South amounted to less than 
$2.00 per person. 

Where would they get their revenues? 
Where indeed? Before the war the entire fed- 
eral budget, North and South, was a mere $56 
million per annum. Yet the Lincoln adminis- 
tration ran the federal government in Wash- 
ington, delivered mail, maintained embassies, 
and fought a war that cost $1 million per day. 


All without 10% from Charleston harbor, 
without income from South Carolina, or with- 
out any revenue from the seceding states. 

I hope the editor of Mr. Adams’ book 
When in the Course of Human Events held him 
to a higher academic and research standard 
than he exhibited in his letter to the editor. 

—Clark Larson, Holladay, Utah 


“NOT IN MY BACKYARD” 

With regard to whether or not the 13th 
and 14th Amendments are legally part of the 
US Constitution: 

According to Sumner, Stevens, et al, 
Southern states were to be relegated to the sta- 
tus of “conquered provinces,” never to be re- 
admitted to the Union, and the Southern 
people were to be considered “conquered 
peoples,” never to be allowed a voice in gov- 
ernment again. Indeed, this is the way Recon- 
struction began—the premise and spirit of it. 
That’s the way it remained—until that attitude 
became inconvenient. 

What made the attitude inconvenient was 
the fact that among the remaining states in 
the Union, excluding the “conquered prov- 
inces,” two thirds would not vote to ratify the 
13th and 14th Amendments. Although they 
were more than willing to allow the blacks free 
rein in the South, it was definitely a case of 
“not in my backyard.” 

This posed a dilemma. How could the 
amendments be ratified? A solution was of- 
fered. Readmit the “conquered provinces” 
as states, but only if their legislatures rati- 
fied the 13th and 14th Amendments prior to 
readmission! 
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Of course, there’s a minor problem with 
that. A territory—or a “conquered province”- 
cannot ratify an amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution. Only a state can ratify an amend- 
ment. If the seceding states were not a part of 
the Union, their ratification of the amend- 
ments was invalid—and therefore the amend- 
ments were not, in fact, legally ratified and are 
not part of the Constitution. If they were part 
of the Union, they had the right to ratify or 
refuse to ratify the amendments. If they rati- 
fied the amendments under duress—and mili- 
tary occupation and martial law certainly con- 
stitute duress—actions taken under duress are 
invalid ab initio under law, and therefore the 
amendments were not legally ratified and are 
not part of the Constitution. 

—C.F. Eckhardt, Seguan, Texas 
REBELS IN GRAY 

I am a charter subscriber to your maga- 
zine and have enjoyed every issue published. 
It is without a doubt the best Civil War his- 
tory publication available! For that you are to 
be congratulated. 

That being said, I would like to point out 
that the photograph “Alabama Confederate 
Veterans Reunion 1890” [left] which appears 
on page 43 [NeéS, vol. 5, #3, “Blacks in Gray: 
Myth or Reality?” ], is in error . 

The photograph was actually taken at the 
Alabama United Confederate Veterans Con- 
vention in Birmingham, Alabama, held from 
May 16 to May 18, 1916, in the lobby of the 
Tutwiler Hotel, which served as Convention 
headquarters. 

A few of the same men appear in a pho- 
tograph taken in Huntsville, Alabama, in 1940! 

—Brian Hogan, Huntsville, Alabama 


+ + 


I would like to take this time to intro- 
duce myself and explain why this issue is such 
an important one to me. First of all my name 
is Bob Harrison, and I ama Ist Sergeant with 
the the 37th Texas Cavalry, Company B, CSA. 
lam also a totally devoted AFRICAN Ameri- 
can historian and scholar who is deeply of- 
fended at ANY SUGGESTION noting 
Jefferson Davis or CSA heritage in general in 
a negative light. I was born in Pennsylvania, 
just outside of Philadelphia in a tiny town 
called Valley Forge which I am sure you rec- 
ognize. While I was born in the North, I was 
raised very Southern by a devoted AFRICAN 
AMERICAN Belle born and raise just out- 
side of Richmond, Virginia. I was reared with 
good strong Southern values and a deep sense 
of respect for ALL of Black history and 
American History in general. As Marc Allen 
has stated so eloquently, slavery was not such 
a clear-cut issue as most would like to present 
it. Slavery was a NORTHERN-based indus- 
try backed by Northern money. They brought 
their shipments of “human hardware” to 
Southern ports to prey on the heavily agri- 
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cultural South which did not have the finan- 
cial might and manpower of the North. Sec- 
ondly, slavery was NEVER a Southern-only 
institution. In fact most slaves were owned 
by Northerners due to the fact most South- 
erners were too poor to feed their families 
basic foodstuffs let alone own slaves. In no 


way am I negating Southern slavery, but 
what’s good for the goose is surely good for 
the gander. 

Do you realize sir that MANY people of 
Color actively and loyally served the Confed- 
eracy of their own FREE WILL? To name just 
a few, there is Private Louis Nelson who rode 
with Nathan Bedford Forrest, whose name I 
am sure you recognize. There is also Silas 
Chandler who went to war with his childhood 
friend and former master Andrew Chandler 
and saved Andrew’s leg from amputation. 
Robert E. Lee himself had a devoted black 
Confederate in his service by name of Will- 
iam Mack Lee. Again these are just a very FEW 
of the people of color who served their coun- 
try faithfully and honorably. To belittle and 
dishonor them, their country, and their Presi- 
dent in such a manner is distateful and disre- 
spectful not only to President Davis, but to all 
of the Black Confederates who served. 

Jefferson Davis in particular adopted and 
raised a very abused black child. Clearly a dis- 
honorable man would not do such a humane 
and loving act. If you wish to read about and 
bring to light dishonorable men, you only 
need to look to Abraham Lincoln and US 
Grant. Both of these “men” abused and ex- 
ploited blacks and in their plight for their own 
power-centered agendas. I suggest you read 
“Forced Into Glory” by Lerone Bennet, ex- 
ecutive editor for Ebony magazine. Consid- 
ered to be an authority of the so-called Civil 
War, Dr. Bennet has put together a very well- 
written scholarly document that will truly test 
what folks THINK they know about Lincoln 
and the war. 

If you want to remove TRUE reminders 
of oppression and degredation, then you 
MUST start with the Stars and Stripes. Aside 
from being the banner that flew on Slave Ships 
and a symbol of our government which passed 
such laws as the Three-Fifths Compromise and 
the Fugitive Slave Laws, “Old Glory” is a sym- 
bol of the attempted genocide of the true na- 
tive peoples of this country, the American In- 
dian. The Cherokee people alone, of which | 
have ancestry, should be the first to be ac- 
knowledged for the horrors they were 
FORCED to endure under the Stars and 
Stripes. I am sure you have heard of the “Trail 
of Tears.” Go and walk it sometime and get a 
feel for what those people endured under the 
Stars and Stripes and its government. Look at 
the horrors the Irish immigrants went through 
under that banner. The irish were greeted with 
storefront signs saying “Irish need not apply” 
or “Irish and dogs not welcome.” 


Jefferson Davis was President of a Con- 
stitutionally LEGAL independent country. 
This country was served by people of every 
color, hue and ethnicity. ALL served out of 
loyalty and devotion and of their own FREE 
WILL. At no point did he ever commit any 
acts of barbarity or any “Nazi-Facist” behav- 
ior like many try to claim. Like the rest of his 
countrymen he tried to follow the laws of a 
constitution, mainly written by Southerners | 
might add that purposely designed a central 
government that would work for the good of 
the people, not the other way around. When 
that government began overstepping its 
boundaries, he and his fellow countrymen left, 
a right guarenteed to them by that same Con- 
stitution. It is the Union government and its 
Gestapo stormtrooper armies that committed 
acts like that of the Nazis. It is they who raped 
white and black women with no mercy, de- 
stroyed everything in their path, and tried to 
subjugate the South, treating it like a child. I 
call your attention to the story of the Roswell 
Women of Georgia and the horrors that 
Sherman so lovingly gave them on his famous 
March to the Sea. 

With all due respect sir, before any nasty 
comments are made there needs to be more 
studying on the matter so that a PROPER 
analysis can be made. If you are a man of 
honor, I challenge you to visit the website of 
my unit. The 37th Texas Cavalry is a mass gath- 
ering of professional and amateur historians 
who have presented scholarly well-docu- 
mented information about the TRUE history 
of Confederates of Color. I invite you to go 
with an open mind and heart. 

—Sincerely at Your Service 

Ist Sergeant Bob Harrison, 37th Texas 

Cavalry, Company B, CSA 

ED.: Printed as received. Comment would be 
superfluous. 


CIVIL WAR CREATURES 

First allow me to convey how much I 
enjoy your magazine. | must admit, I have at 
times come across information in your articles 
that I did not agree with or think accurate. 
However, after going to the library and doing 
further research, I found the articles to indeed 
be correct after all. 

The second part of my letter involves 
animals of the Civil War. Of course we all know 
of General Grant’s horse, but were there any 
other horses of distinction? On that same line, 
are there any stories about dogs of the Civil 
War? For example, were there any dogs that 
followed campsites, did something heroic, 
became mascots, did something funny, etc.? I 
would really enjoy seeing an article on this 
topic. I believe other readers would enjoy it as 
well. Keep up the good work and thank you 
for your time. 

—Stephen Hoffman, Meadville, Pennsylvania 
Ep.: A future “Knapsack” will feature some 
Civil War animals. 
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N&S MARKET PLACE 


ART/SCULPTURES 


BATTLEFIELD TOURS 


KEARNS CIVIL WAR TOUR. Richmond, 
Petersburg, Fredericksburg, and sur- 
rounding areas in Virginia. Standard or 
personalized tours available of your favor- 
ite battlefield site. Please call or write 
Kevin Kearns, 1833 Commins Road, 
Aylett, Virginia, 23009. (804) 769-2095. 


* 


Private Guided Tours Through the 
Chickamauga - Chattanooga 
National Military Park 


Group Tours Available 


1746 West Cove Street 
Chickamauga, GA 30707 


888-828-1864 


www. battlefieldguide.com 
“Dedicated to the Boys” 


* WHITE STAR 
BATTLEFIELD TOURS 


TOUR 


GETTYSBURG 
ON YOUR COMPUTER 
- with Gary Kross - 


Licensed Battlefield Guide Gary Kross takes you 
on a guided tour of the Gettysburg Battlefield 
with 99 beautiful full-color 360-degree panoramas, 
historic photos and interactive maps. 

For a limited time, three audio CDs 
of Gary’s tour are also included. 


www.VirtualGettysburg.com 


(800) 417-9596 Vietual Gettyiburg™ i a trademark 


Mirade, LLC. 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


USED CIVIL WAR BOOKS—American His- 
tory. For Current List Write: The Colonel, 414 
N. Seminary Ave., Woodstock, IL 60098 or 
Email: Civilwarbookshop @ aol.com 


The Military Bookman 


7 


Military, Naval & Aviation History 
Out-of-Print & Rare Books 
29 East 93rd St. 
New York, N.Y. 10128 
212-348-1280 
www. militarybookman.com 
Catalogues by Subscription 


GHOST GUNS OF VIRGINIA. In-depth 
traveler's journal. $35 per year/20 issues. 
CVS, 2355 Fairview Ave., Roseville, MN 
55113. www.geocities.com/Gastropod 
Graphics/Civil War/GGHampton.html 


Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, Inc. 


Since 1938, Buying and Selling... 
Books, Autographs, Manuscripts, Documents, 
Original Photographs, Prints, 
Paintings, and Sculpture 


Pertaining To... 
The Civil War, Lincolniana, U.S. Presidency, 
U.S. Military History, and Political History 


Reach Us At... 
357 West Chicago Ave. Chicago, IL 60610 
312/944-3085 @ Fax 312/944-5549 
<www.ALincolnBookShop.com> 


CANNONS 
Celebrate July 4th & All Events 


BIG-BANG*® CANNON 
GREAT GIFT IDEA! $159.95 


The only SAFE substitute 
for fireworks! Cannons 
produce a loud bang with a 
realistic flash of light. 
Patented in 1907. Made of 


cast iron and sheet metal. Easy loading and firing. Great for display 
when not in use. Made in the USA to last lifetime. Available in 3 sizes; 


9° cannon, $69.95 postpaid; 17" cannon, $129.95 postpaid; 25" can- 
non (shown here) with rapid firing and automatic loading, $159.95 

postpaid, The lar v~ ge the cannon the louder the bang! Bangsite* 
ammo, about 100 shots, $8.50; 3-pack $20.00. Spark plugs, 3- 
pack $2.00. Order via mail, phone or website. Mastercard, Visa, 
check or money order accepted. Money back guarantee. Send for 
FREE CATALOG! 


The Conestoga Co., Inc., Dept NS, PO Box 405, Bethlehem, PA 18016 
*x* Call 1-800-987-BANG x* 


www.bigbangcannons.com 


CIVIL WAR GENERALS 


GENERAL JOHN BELL HOOD. Compre- 
hensive information on the Confederacy’s 
most controversial and misunderstood 
commander. www.JohnBellHood.org. 


COLLECTIBLES 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 


Price list upon request. 
Top prices paid for 
quality material. 


BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 
P.O. Box 1816 NS 
= Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 


336-993-5100 
fax: 336-993-1801 


Website: www.bmgcivilwar.com 
MILITARY MINIATURES 


CIVIL WAR 
SOLDIERS «< bi 


In Union blue and 
Confederate gray, 1/ 32 
(54mm) scale soft plastic 
figures, infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, and accessories. 


For our price list and 
illustrations send $1.00 to: 


Mr.“K” Products * P.O. Box 5224 
Fairlawn, OH 44334 


Shown: Cottage Industries’ 


HLL. Hunley 
Confederate 


FREE 
Civil War 
Miniatures 
Catalog 
We stock over 
= 4 1500 unpainted 
kits/models & diorama aid products, inc. figures (many 
scales), naval vessels, siege guns, etc. (total of over 50 
brands!). Complete on line catalog of figures & models 
www.milminwh.com 
To obtaina FREE copy of Cottage Industries’ Civil 


War model kits 4 page catalog (contains | photos of 
Civil War naval vessels, siege guns, etc. ): 


write: Military Miniatures Warehouse 
159 Pine Tree Lane, Tappan, NY 10983, E-mail: 
milminwh@aol.com; call/fax: 845-680-2503 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
PRESENTS rarely seen Smithsonian col- 
lections visit http://www.civilwar.si.edu. 


MUSIC ON CD-ROM 


NOW AVAILABLE 


A Grand Oratorio for Orchestra, Chorus 
and Narrated by Senator Paul Simon of Illinois 


“An American Civil War Memorial” 
In Nine Parts 


by Michael James Karasis 
2 CD Set Depicting a Musical Anthology 
of the War Between the States 
$19.95 + S&H 
Mail Request: ARS Longa Music 
185 Penny Ave., East Dundee, IL 60118 
Email: arslonga@billspec.com 
CD sets will be mailed upon receipt of 
paymentor visit our store at; 


http://www.ebaystores.com/arslongamusic 


vies MUSIC 


The 37th GEORGIA BAND 


announces a new series of CD albums! 
Each CD runs 1 hr. or longer, with Confederate 
and/or Union music played on period instruments. 
$15 plus $3.60 S&H each, with vendor discounss for quansity orders. Georgians 
add $1.05 tax. Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery (Non-US checks must be drawn 
on American banks, with S&H=$5.00cc0h; no foreign money orders please.) 
CD 1: The Bandmaster’s Favorites 
CD 2: Rebel Rousers and Concert Classics 
CD 3: Serenade in Blue 
Contact 37th Regt. Band, 766 Riverhill Drive, 
Athens, GA 30606. Ph: (706) 543-4559 
hetp://www.netnik.com/37gaband 


REPRODUCTIONS 


CIVIL WAR SUPPLIES 


Uniforms * Muskets ¢ Tinware * Leather Goods 
Edged Weapons ¢ Patters * Books and 
Much Much More 
FINEST QUALITY REPRODUCTIONS 
Illustrated Catalog $3.00 


Upper Mississippi Valley Mercantile Co. 


1607 Washington St., Davenport, lowa 52804 
PH: (563) 322-0896 * FX: (563) 383-5549 


http://www.umvmco.com 


WARGAMES ONLINE 


BULL RUN 1861 


To star in the definitive multiplayer online wargame go to 

ww whull.run.historicalengineering.com - £7.60 ($11.15) 

for start up and first 21 days play and £39 ($59) for each 
21 days of play thereafter. 
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Civil War Minutes 


The Real Life of Soldiers who Fought the Civil War. 
39 individual vignettes of soldiers, letters and artifacts. 


Civil War 


M In utes “Civil War Minutes is a treasure trove of interesting information not to 
Civil W: be found elsewhere on video.” 
II I\ J at -Don Troiani, Civil War Historian and Artist, America’s Civil War Magazine 
iV IC 
Minutes “Any student or fan of the Civil War will enjoy this informative, enter- 
taining look at the myriad aspects of the common soldier's experience.” 
-Brenda Wilt, Civil War Times Illustrated 


“This is history at its best - informative, educational and entertaining.” 
-Brian Pohanka, Histon 


Featuring Michael Kraus, historian and military 
coordinator for the film Gettysburg. 


Directed by Mark Bussler 


LEFT FOR DEAD 


When news of the Civil War reached New Castle 


Betz i 


Pennsylvania, 21 year -old Oscar Jackson knew what had to 
be done, Forming his own company of soldiers, Oscar 
joined the action and proceeded to fight his way through the 
South with the 63rd Ohio. Fighting in battle after battle, 
Oscar *s company appeared unstoppable until the day Oscar 
was “Left for Dead” on the battlefield. 


CEN STITCH SIC>-1 
ead Pare 


<ams 


This historically accurate live action film has been taken 
from the pages of Oscar Jackson’ s book “The Colonel’ s 
Diary” which captures many first hand details of the west- 
ern campaigns of the Civil War. Special effects and unique 


>; @. 
o 
* rintd 4 
a a 
& | Two-Disc Set 
oil Two is 
film about one man’ s brush with death and subsequent 


triumph in the Civil War. Running time: 75 minutes 


50-minute film VHS 


25-minute documentary 


The DVD and VHS versions contain the 
50-minute feature plus a 25-minute 
documentary on the making of Left For 
Dead. The DVD contains additional features. 


camera angles place you on the battlefield in this riveting 


Written by Michael Kraus and David Neville 
Directed by Mark Bussler 


}¢ 


